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! : FOREWORD 


Waen James Boswell returned from a tour of Corsica in 1765 he wrote: “It is 
indeed amazing that an island so considerable, and in which such noble things have 
been doing, should be so imperfectly known.” The same might be said today of 
Puerto Rico. Although more familiar to the general public in January 1953 than 
it was in January 1941, when “noble things” began to happen in the island, Puerto 
Rico is still imperfectly known in the United States. 

The purpose of this volume is to remedy ‘that defect. The essays attempt not 
only to describe in some detail the remarkable doings of the last twelve years but 
also to explain their significance for the world at large. Puerto Rico’s achieve- 
ments are significant because its problems are at once common and grave. They 
are to be encountered in many parts of this troubled globe, and nowhere are they 
being attacked so confidently or so successfully that lessons cannot be drawn from 
the Puerto Rican experience. 

Like so many other places, Puerto Rico is an underdeveloped area. Before 
1941 its economy was almost exclusively agricultural and devoted primarily to the 
cultivation of a single crop; its resources were meager save for manpower, and 
that was inadequately used; its widespread poverty was apparently endemic and 
ineradicable. Since 1941, however, strenuous and imaginative efforts have been 
‘put forward to raise the standard of living, to introduce industrialization, to di- 
versify and increase agricultural production, and to discover new resources and 
make the most of those that were kncwn. 

Again like many other parts of the world, Puerto Rico has a population prob- 
lem. A steadily high birth rate combined with a steadily declining death rate 
during the first four decades of this century had produced a tidal wave of hu- 
manity beating ever more destructively against the economic foundations‘ of the 
island. Virtually unrecognized twelve years ago, the population pressures are to- 
day the object of serious concern and constructive planning. 

In yet another sense Puerto Rico exhibits a not uncommon modern problem: 
that of accommodating a long-established culture, basically Old World in character, 
to the unsettling forces of rapid Americanization. Spanish in language, culture, 
and outlook for four centuries, the island suddenly in 1898 became subject to strong 
influences from the United States. The impact of these influences has increased 
each year, but the conflict between the old culture and the new has gradually les- 
sened as patterns of adjustment have worked themselves out. During the last 
decade the island has become a training center for Latin American and other seek; 
ers after North American “know-how.” 

Finally, Puerto Rico presents (or rather did present until recently) a fairly typi- 
cal instance of the world-wide problem of colonialism. From the early sixteenth 
century until the day before yesterday, the political status of the island was that 
of a dependent area. Under the jurisdiction of the United States since the close 
of the Spanish-American War, Puerto Rico learned the theory and (to the extent 
allowed by its American governors) the practice of democracy. Knowledge of de- 
mocracy bred aspirations for self-rule; but awareness of economic difficulties in- 
herent in the traditional goals of independence or statehood led to the creative 
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search ior a third alternative. That search was rewarded on July 25, 1952, when 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico came into existence. 

As this volume of THE ANNALS appears, a new era begins in Puerto Rico. For 
on the second day of January 1953, the Puerto Rican people inaugurate the first 
Governor to be elected under the Constitution which they themselves drafted and 
adoptec for the new Commonwealth. In view of the results achieved during the 
past twelve years of democratic development, the future of the Commonwealth 
- promises still more noble things to come. 

MiiiArp HANSEN 
Henry WELLS 


Development Through Democracy * 


By Luis MuNoz Marin 


ANGUAGE was given to man to 

enable him to make himself un- 
derstood by his fellow man. But one of 
the frailties of language is that there 
' are some words which for a time pre- 
vent understanding. In Puerto Rico 
patria—the homeland—has been such a 
word. At first blush this may seem 
strange, as there is no people of the 
earth who love their native land more 
profoundly than do the people of Puerto 
Rico. 

To the Puerto Rican, patria is the 
colors of the landscape, the change of 
seasons, the smell of the earth wet with 
fresh rain, the voice of the streams, the 
crash of the ocean against the shore, 
the fruits, the songs, the habits of work 
and of leisure, the typical dishes for 
special occasions and the meager ones 
for everyday, the flowers, the valleys, 
and the pathways. But even more than 
these things, patria is the people: their 
way of life, spirit, folkways, customs, 
their ways of getting along with each 
other. Without these latter things 
patria is only a name, an abstraction, 
a bit of scenery. But with them it is 
an integral whole: “the homeland and 
the people.” Those who profess to love 
their country while taking an irrespon- 
sible attitude towards the destiny of its 
people suffer from spiritual confusion. 
The implication of their attitude is that 
we must save the country even though 
we destroy the people! 

Love of country must mean love of 
all of the country—both the patria and 
the people. But some of us confused 
love of the homeland with the narrow 


* This is a speech delivered July 17, 1951 
at Barranquitas, Puerto Rico. The 
has been translated into English and revised 
slightly for publication in THE ANNALS., 


and bitter concept of the national state. 
We felt that love of Puerto Rico had as 
a necessary corollary the desire for 
separate independence. We had not 
yet comprehended that no law, divine or 
human, commands that countries must 
be suspicious, vain, and hostile, that 
they must live separate from other coun- 
tries whose peoples are a part of the 
broad equality which the Lord created 
on the earth. Because of the rigidity of 
our thinking, we could not disentangle 
the concept of love for our country from 
the fixed idea of separate independ- ’ 
ence. Anything other than independ- 
ence seemed to clash with our love for 
Puerto Rico. 


Tar DAWNING LIGHT 


The difñcult process of clarifying 
these ideas began when the Tydings 
bill was introduced in Congress in 1936. 
On the one hand, this bill offered the 
separate independence for which many 
of us had asked because of our feeling 
for the abstract idea of the patria. On 
the other hand, it condemred the people 
of our homeland to extreme poverty 
from which they could never hope to 
escape. Suddenly what had seemed to 
be an integral idea—the homeland and 
separate independence—turned out to 
be two conflicting ideas: one, accept- 
able as an abstract idea; the other, 
a mortal enemy of the people. The 
Tydings bill would have made Puerto 
Rico independent; but it would have 
shackled the people with economic 
misery. -— 

It was not easy to change our views 
on this subject. Our minds could grasp 
the point that if we could have separate 
independence only under the economic 
conditions of the Tydings bill, it would 
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be not independence but a living death 
of hopeless poverty for Puerto Rico. 
Yet our emotions led us to search for 
other economic conditions under which 
independence would be possible. 

At the time, our emotions were 
stronger than our powers of reason- 
ing. Rationalization works where un- 
derstanding is the servant instead of the 
master of emotion. Instead of using 
reasoning objectively to seek the truth, 
we used it to justify our emotions. Just 
as one might confuse the glittering uni- 
form of a doorkeeper with that of a 
king, our powers of reasoning were led 
astray by rationalization induced by 
our emotions. We were the victims of 
wishful thinking in believing that sepa- 
rate independence would be feasible if 
the economic conditions in the Tydings 
bill came into effect over a period of 
ten years instead of immediately. This 
was also inadequate; but it served for 
a time to protect, in the minds of many 
of us, the preconceived idea of sepa- 
ratism. 


THe Untaucut Wispom 


We were gripped with this emotional 
confusion—wanting independence but 
not wanting economic upheaval—-when 
the campaign to found the Popular 
Democratic party was running its 
course between 1938 and 1940. At this 
point, well aware of the great economic 
needs of our people, and knowing our 
simple people well, I set out to talk 
with them. I learned many things from 
these talks. 

I learned that there is a wisdom 
among the people in the towns and in 
the countryside which education may 
lead, but cannot improve, in its mag- 
nificent human essence. I taught many 
of them something, but they taught me 
more. I learned that the people are 
wise—wiser than we think. I learned 
that to them freedom is something deep 
in the heart, in the conscience, in every- 


day life, in personal dignity, in the fur- 
row, the plow, and the tools. I learned 
that among the simple people the na- 
tionalistic concept does not exist, be- 
cause in its place there is a deep under- 
standing of freedom. I learned that in 
their wisdom they prefer—if they have 
to choose—one who governs respectfully 
from a distance to one who governs 
despotically from nearby. And that un- 
derstanding is the unequaled basis and 
root of every great federalist concept, 
of great unions between countries and 
between men which cut across climates, 
races, and languages. The nationalistic 
concept prefers the despotic government 
of the nearby to the democratic govern- 
ment of the remote. Naturally, demo- 
cratic federalism requires respect and 
liberty in the local as well as in the 
federal levels of government. 

I learned many things, probably many 
more than I think I learned; for we 
learn by planting things in the mind 
which later bear fruit in understanding. 
And I learned better something I al- 
ready knew: that it is unworthy of the 
conscience, that it is the denial of all 
ideals, to risk, for abstract concepts, the 
hope for a better life, the deep belief in 
the integral freedom of the good and 
simple people who populate the long 
paths, which sometimes cross the streets 
and squares, which are Puerto Rico. I 
learned all this, and I also learned that 
the great majority of the people of 
Puerto Rico prefer close association 
with their fellow citizens of the Ameri- 
can Union and with all men on earth, 
to the bitter narrowness of separation. 

I realized that with a program calling 
for separate independence we would 
never obtain the support of the people 
for economic development—equitable 
distribution and production—which the 
people needed so much. The profound 
intuition of the people was quick to 
point out the contradiction in a pro- 
gram which on the one hand talked 
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about the struggle to reduce their ex- 
treme poverty and on the other hand 
talked about separate independence 
which would destroy any hope of ever 
conquering that extreme poverty—which 
in fact would rapidly aggravate the 
seriousness of that poverty. 

From the instinct of the people which 
I observed in my journeys among them, 
from the doubts in my own mind and 
the minds of others, and from the com- 
pulsion to deal with the great economic 
and social problems of so many good 
people in Puerto Rico, there emerged 
the formula which made possible every- 
thing that was to come, the formula 


that “the political status is not in issue.” | 


The votes in favor of the Popular Demo- 
cratic party would not be counted either 
for separate independence or for fed- 
erated statehood; they would be votes 
in favor of an economic and social pro- 
gram. Our political status would be 
decided by the people on another oc- 
casion, wholly apart from the regular 
elections—presumably in a plebiscite. 

This new concept of separating the 
economic from the political problem of 
Puerto Rico liberated the Popular 
Democratic party from a platform 
which was its own worst enemy—~a plat- 
form in which the political plank could 
destroy the economic planks with the 
devastating fury of a tropical hurricane. 
This liberated those of us who had suf- 
fered from an intolerable perplexity of 
spirit. It enabled us to tackle the eco- 
nomic problems of Puerto Rico in a 
way that introduced a new, large move- 
ment of reform, creation, and hope. 
We are still engaged in that great task; 
in spite of the great deal which we have 
accomplished, there is much more to be 
done. 


Tse Erraer/Or Concept PERSISTS 


However, we were free of this per- 
plexity of the spirit fer only a short pe- 
riod. We continued to be preoccupied 


as a collective group with the notion of 
a plebiscite in which we would be re- 
quired to choose between separate inde- 
pendence and federated statehood—de- 
spite the fact that under either alterna- 
tive the economic life of our people 
would be gravely threatened. It must 
be understood that it was not the peo- 
ple who were insisting on this course. 
This came from the political assem- 
blies, who in this respect were not so 
representative of the people as they were 
in economic questions. : 

Those of us who participated in these 
assemblies were not insincere. With, 
more learning and less wisdom, we con- 
tinued to believe, although assailed by 
anguished doubts, that the choice must 
bea between separate independence and 
federated statehood under economic con- 
ditions different from those in the Tyd- 
irgs bill and from those which existed 
for the states of the Union. We per- 
sisted in this view without examining 
closely the question of whether it would 
be possible to obtain these necessary 
economic conditions without any devia- 
tion from the two rigid alternatives. 
We were impaled on the horns of the 
dilemma which seemed to force an in- 
exorable. choice between separate in- 
dependence and federated statehood. 
Actually, the instinct of the people used 
the idea of a plebiscite between these 
two classical forms of government to 
provide time for a better and autoch- 
thonous solution of the problem to ap- 
pear. We can see this now. It was not 
easy to see it at that time. 

In the 1944 campaign the promise 
to the people that the political status 
was not in issue was repeated. How- 
ever, it was still imperative that we find 
a solution for that problem. The wis- 
dom of the people, which I have men- 
tioned, does not consist in a belief that 
the question of political status is of no _ 
importance whatsoever. Rather, recog- 
nizing that man does not live by bread 
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alone and is in part a political being, 
the people have wisely refused to be 
bound by the intellectual strait jacket 
of rigid and preconceived formulas 
which stifle the creative will and energy 
of men. It was this instinct of the 
people, which at times their leaders 
must channel into action, which engen- 
dered the happy thought that the solu- 
tion might well lie in some form other 
than the two inflexible formulas upon 
which the political assemblies had long 
focused their attention. 


A Turep POSSIBILITY RECOGNIZED 


We were thus one step farther along 
the road to reality: in a request to Con- 
gress for a plebiscite we used language 
which permitted consideration of solu- 
tions other than the two rigid classical 
alternatives. True, we committed the 
error, at the insistence of some of the 
members of the political assembly, of 
inserting a deadline; we asked for a 
solution of the problem when World 
War II ended. But we had freed our- 
selves from the tyranny of the labels, 
separate independence and federated 
statehood. We were making progress. 

In 1945 I went to Washington for 
discussions on the question of- the po- 
litical status of Puerto Rico. As a re- 
sult of this visit, a bill was introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Tydings and 
in the House of Representatives by 
Resident ,Commissioner Piñero. That 
bill presented tĀree alternatives: sepa- 
rate independence, federated statehood, 
and dominion status. In the provisions 
for separate independence and dominion 
status the economic conditions were 
completely different from those of the 
original Tydings bill and from other 
Tydings bills. Under either of these 
alternatives, free -trade between the 
United States and Puerto Rico would 
continue, the internal revenue taxes 
which now revert to the Treasury of 
Puerto Rico would continue to be cov- 


ered into our Treasury, and federal aid 
for roads, hospitals, school lunchrooms, 
and many other public works and serv- 
ices would be extended for a long pe- 
riod of time. 

During these consultations in Wash- 
ington I became aware that such a bill 
could not pass. However, it did serve 
to present graphically to Congress and 
to the people of Puerto Rico the mini- 
mum economic conditions we needed in 
order to survive, irrespective of our po- 
litical status. 


THE OBJECT LESSON OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


In April 1946 I again went to Wash- 
ington as a member of the Status Com- 
mission which was created by the Leg- 
islature of Puerto Rico and on „which 
all the political parties with members in 
the Legislature were represented. Once 
more we tried to find a solution to the 
problem of status as we then saw it. 
During that time hearings were being 
held before congressional committees on 
a bill to establish the economic relations 
which would exist between the United 
States and the Philippines when the lat- 
ter became a republic. [I read carefully 
the record of those hearings because of 
their obvious bearing on the question 
we were raising. It convinced me that 
Puerto Rico would never obtain the 
right to choose separate independence 
in a plebiscite except under economic 
conditions which would be disastrous to 
the welfare of the people of Puerto Rico 
and which would destroy any hope. of 
continuing to improve their standard 
of living. The most important factor 
which led me to this conviction was 
the most-favored-nation clause found in 
trade treaties between the United States 
and many other countries. 

The plan at the time was to give the 
Philippines economic treatment which 
would preserve for them the advantages 
of union with the United States for only 
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eight years; this preference would be 
gradually reduced until the Philippines 
had no privilege whatsoever in their eco- 
nomic relations with the United States. 
The principal reason for this treatment 
of the Philippines was the most-favored- 
nation clause in trade ‘treaties to which 
the United States is a party. Under 
this clause the United States is required 
to give each nation with which it has a 
trade treaty containing the clause the 
most favorable economic treatment pro- 
vided in a treaty with any other nation. 

Obviously, the United States could 
not maintain its present good economic 
treatment of Puerto Rico, which is vital 
to our continued development, if we ac- 
quired a status which had all the legal 
paraphernalia of separate independence. 
It became clear that only under some 
form of status in association with the 
United States in which we retained our 
American citizenship could we preserve 
the good economic conditions which are 
necessary for our survival as a people. 
It could not be gainsaid that any status 
for Puerto Rico which connoted loss of 


American citizenship and disassociation ` 


from the American Union meant the dis- 
continuance of our present favorable 
economic conditions, except perhaps for 
a few years on a diminishing graduated 
scale, The‘hard fact was that the pres- 
ent free trade between Puerto Rico and 
the United States could not be con- 
tinued if Puerto Rico were a separate, 
independent nation. To proyide for such 
free trade would require the same treat- 
ment for all the most-favored-treaty na- 
tions. And this, of course, was out of 
the question. Moreover, added to our 
economic situation was the affection and 
mutual respect which had developed be- 
tween the peoples of Puerto Rico and 
the United States within our common 
citizenship. 

We concluded that we must stop wast- 
ing time groping for a solution to the 
problem of political status which we 


knew beforehand was impossible for 
Puerto Rico to attain—impossible not 
for the American Union, but for us! 
The Philippines, with their greater ter- 
ritory and natural resources in relation 
to population, could manage under such 
stringent economic conditions. Our des- 
tiny lay in a different direction. It was 
incumbent upon us to devise creatively 
a realistically free form of political 
status which would not be at war with 
the solution of the economic problems 
of Puerto Rico and yet would protect 
the dignity of our people within our as- 
sociation with the American Union. 


Tue PATH or PROGRESS 


Once we forthrightly faced this task 
in the middle of 1946, things began to 
happen. The political status lost its 
role of enemy of the sclution of our 
economic problems; instead we consid- 
ered it in the light of and in harmony 
with the effort to solve the great eco- 
nomic difficulties of our people. We 
moved at an unprecedentedly acceler- 
ated pace which proved beyond perad- 
venture that the log jam on status had 
finally been broken. 

There had been no progress in self- 
government for Puerto Rico since 1917. 
Less than two months after this new ap- 
proach to the problem of status had 
been adopted, the President of the 
United States appointed Jesus Pifiero, 
who had been elected by the people of 
Puerto Rico as their Resident Commis- 
sioner in Washington, to the post of 
Governor of Puerto Rico. And it took 
only four years for Congress by Public 
Law 600 to offer to create 2 relationship 
between Puerto Rico and the United 
States based on a compact approved by 
the people of Puerto Rico and on a 
constitution written by the people of 
Puerto Rico themselves. Less than two 
years later, by means of a series of elec- 
tions, the people of Puerto Rico ap- 
proved the compact, elected delegates 
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to a Constitutional Convention, and ap- 
proved the terms of the Constitution, 
which went into effect on July 25, 1952. 

The wisdom of halting the divisive 
and futile debate on status, which para- 
lyzed our progress towards self-govern- 
ment from 1917 until 1946, has been 
dramatically demonstrated by the swift- 
ness of the events which occurred be- 
tween 1946 and 1952. With this hin- 
drance removed, the long-repressed po- 
litical energy of our people soon created 
a new form of status, a new form of 
political relationship in the American 
Union and in all America, a new form 
of political freedom in harmony with 
the economic freedom of our people, in 
place of the rigid and sterile formulas 
which threatened the full development of 
Puerto Rico and which had immobilized 
for generations the great creative po- 
litical powers of its people. 

It should be made clear that what we 
have done has been to initiate a process 
of political creation in Puerto Rico, and 
not merely to invent just another for- 
mula. Precisely because it needs to 
grow in so many phases of its life as a 
people, Puerto Rico cannot become en- 
tangled in formulas. It must use its 
energy in development and continuous 
growth. Nothing could enslave us more 
than handicapping our great drive to- 
wards a happy future with a rigid, ob- 
solescent, unprogressive, or inapplicable 
formula. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Every constitution is subject to dif- 
‘ferent interpretations which are made 
in good faith. But our thesis is that by 
their votes in the referenda in which 
Public Law 600 and the Constitution 
were approved, the people adopted the 
interpretations of these documents ad- 
vanced by those who campaigned for 
their approval. We submit that when 
the time comes for judicial review of 
the compact and the Constitution, they 


should be interpreted in accordance with 
the understanding of the people as to 
their meaning and scope when they ap- 
proved them. We are confident that 
such interpretations will prevail, and 
that they will yield the results which 
will be most favorable and liberal to 
Puerto Rico and which will promote 
fraternal understanding between Puerto 
Rico and the American Union. 

We are proud of the strictness with 
which the Constitution protects the 
rights of individuals and of minorities. 
By minorities I mean not only political 
minorities, but all minorities which are 
a part of every community: political, 
religious, racial, intellectual. Democ- 
racy implies that individuals have rights 
which cannot be destroyed by the will 
of the majority. The rights and duties 
of the majority are to legislate and exe- 
cute plans of action in every area in 
which the public interest is involved, 
without impairing the basic rights of in- 
dividuals or of minorities—including, of 
course, those basic rights without which 
minorities could never be converted into 
majorities. I refer to freedom of speech, 
of religion, of peaceable assembly, of 
petition: all the rights which a minority 
needs to convince a majority to adopt 
its points of view and its collective pro- 
posals. To be sure, some of these rights 
are safeguarded by the Constitution of 
the United States; but our Constitution 
goes further in the protection it gives 
these rights. In doing so it expresses 
the will of our people to reinforce the 
protection afforded to these rights. 


EMPHASIS ON DISTRIBUTION 


I turn now to economic questions. 
At the beginning of the present stage 
of our history, only twelve years ago, 
Puerto Rico was in the grip of the most 
extreme poverty. We had very poor dis- 
tribution of the small amount we pro- 
duced, and the resulting extreme pov- 
erty of the great majority of the people 
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was reflected in the relative poverty of 
other economic groups and the general 
insufficient prosperity of all the people. 

In considering what measures were 
required at that time, we were more 
aware of the unjust distribution of what 
we had than of the insufficiency of what 
we produced. It was easier to be an- 
gered by men’s injustice to one another 
than to be angered by the insufficiency 
of nature to provide us with abundance, 
especially when it was difficult to admit 
that our own carelessness in cultivating 
the land might be the root of the trou- 
ble. And so at first we expended more 
energy in correcting injustices than in 
increasing production. 

We began to distribute land, and the 
first proportional benefit farms were es- 
tablished. The eight-hour law was im- 
proved, and the principle of minimum 
wages was initiated. The tax burden 
was redistributed so that those farther 
away from poverty would pay higher 
taxes for the general welfare of the peo- 
ple. The program of free school lunches 
and milk stations was quickly devel- 
oped. A modest but much appreciated 
system of aid for the old and infirm was 
devised. Health centers were multi- 
plied and improved for those who must 
depend on the government to safeguard 
their health. Labor legislation was mod- 
ernized, extended, and fortified. But 
beyond these measures, an attitude of 
democracy and democratic effort to- 
wards the solution of their own prob- 
lems and the protection of their rights 
was created in the spirit of our people. 
This gave strength, form, and practical 
expression to the instinctive dignity of 
the Puerto Rican people. 


EMPHASIS ON PRODUCTION 


As time passed, it became clear that 
we must also devote a great deal of ef- 
fort to the creation of production. The 
constant increase of population, among 
other things, made it clear that it was 


not enough to distribute one pound of 
bread among twenty people. We also 
had to produce more bread to mitigate 
the hunger of the twenty. As I pointed 
out in a speech, “Justice can distribute 
what there is, but it cannot distribute 
what has not been produced.” Accord- 
ingly, we began the battle of production. 
Our position was that Puerto Rico must 
have all possible means for increasing 
production with four aims: first, to ac- 
celerate its speed in order to keep 
pace with the increase in population; 
second, to diminish the unemployment 
which already existed when this pro- 
gram started; third, to continue raising 
our standard of living above the sub- 
sistence level; and fourth. eventually to 
dispense with the substantial federal aid 
which is now required to assure the sur- 
vival and development of the people of 
Puerto Rico. 

Our first step in this direction was 
taken in 1941, when the Legislature en- 
acted a statute providing for a partial 
exemption from income tax for anyone 
investing money in new industries and 
thus increasing employment in Puerto 
Rico. In 1942 the law was passed 
which created the Economic Develop- 
ment Company. We acquired a factory 
from the federal government and began 
the construction of four other factories 
in order to increase industrial produc- 
tion in Puerto Rico. We soon discov- 
ered that the Government of Puerto 
Rico would never have enough money 
under any conceivable circumstances to 
build government factories which would 
increase production and opportunities to 
the point needed and expected. The 
first factories served as pilot plants for 
us to obtain understanding of the diff- 
culties of industrialization and to ac- 
quire that industrial know-how which 
had been unknown to Puerto Rico. 

Experience has demonstrated that in 
order to expand industrialization we 
must provide stimuli for the private in- 
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vestment of capital and for the creation 
of new wealth. We wish to increase our 
new productive capacity and to expand 
new sources of employment for our peo- 
ple. In order to achieve this end we 
have been changing, improving, and 
intensifying the battle of production 
through tax exemption for certain new 
industries, through aid in the construc- 
tion of factory buildings, through finan- 
cial aid to whoever is willing to invest 
his own money in new production, and 
through a practical demonstration that 
the Government of Puerto Rico has the 
ability to maintain peace and order 
while adhering strictly to the protection 
of the democratic rights of the people 
and to democratic principles. 

We have been fighting on many fronts 
at the same time: building roads and 
factories, fostering health improvement, 
raising our standard of living. This 
makes not only for a happier and more 
hopeful people but for a stronger peo- 
ple—one able to deal with their prob- 
Iems and to solve them at every level. 
We have tried whatever means were 
legitimate and promising for the gen- 
eral welfare. While we have made mis- 
takes, we have learned from them. As 
we travel along this difficult road, we 
correct our mistakes and press forward. 
We still have a long way to go. 


A STURDY POPULAR Support’ 


If the people had not grown in under- 
standing, we should have been unable to 
come this far, and it would be impos- 
sible to go farther. Our people have 
shown their democratic understanding 


by supporting a difficult program while 
facing the demagoguery which feeds on 
criticism of whatever is difficult to un- 
derstand and difficult to accomplish. 
One form of demagoguery is to pro- 
pose the easy way: easy programs easy 
to understand and easy to attempt. 
This way solves no problems. Any 
community can adopt an easy program; 
but in order te give support to one 
which is difficult and not rapidly at- 
tained, we need a people sustained by 
simple spiritual wisdom and great demo- 
cratic power. Happily, these are the 
traits of the Puerto Rican people. 
Another form of demagoguery is to 
criticize changes and to insist that what- 
ever was started in a certain way must 
continue in that way though it lead to 
disaster. ‘This is sometimes due to in- 
ordinate pride of opinion, despite the 
fact that thousands or millions of peo- 
ple suffer from it. It may be aptly 
called loyalty to error itseli. But in 
pursuing our program we must make 
many changes by whatever honorable 
means exist. We must be always chang- 
ing, adapting, improving, enlarging, and . 
intensifying our way of doing things to 
keep it dynamic. This is so because, 
although we have a flexible means of 
attaining our objective, the objective is 
fixed-and unchangeable. It has always 
been the same and will always be the 


same: it is to bring economic freedom, 


real freedom, full freedom, to the flesh- 
and-blood human beings who are our 
people, to the patria——‘‘the homeland 
and the people.” God willing, we shall 
achieve that freedom for the people of 
Puerto Rico. 


Luis Muñoz Marin, San Juan, Puerto Rico, is the first elected Governor of the Com- 


monwealth of Puerto Rico. 


He was elected to the Senate of Puerto Rico in 1932. In 


1938 he founded and became President of the Popular Democratic party, which became 
the majority party in 1940. He was president of the Senate of Puerto Rico from 1941 
to 1948. After graduation from Georgetown University, he started his career as a jour- 
nalist, and served as editor and publisher of various newspapers in Puerto Rico. He ts 
author of Borrones (1917) and Madre Heraposa (1917); of a section on “Porto Rico, 
the American Colony” in These United States (1925); and of articles m many American 


periodicals, 


Puerto Rico and American Policy ‘Toward 
Dependent Areas 


By RUPERT EMERSON 


HE postwar drive to put a speedy 

end to colonialism has produced not 
only a number of new and independent 
states but also a search for new inven- 
tions which would make it possible to 
maintain some of the old ties and at the 
same time remove the curse of colonial 
inferiority—or at least the appearance 
thereof. Despite the attractiveness of 
a slogan of full independence for all 
colonies, it is evident that there may be 
very real advantages for both sides in 
a continued association on terms of 
equality or some reasonable approxima- 
tion of it. To devise the forms in which 
such an association should clothe itself 
is by no means an easy task. 

Great Britain had an ideal instrument 
already at hand in the Commonwealth; 
but even in her case it has been neces- 
sary to create, or to adapt from the 
earlier experience of India and Ceylon, 
new transitional institutions suth as 
those now being worked out for thé 
Gold Coast, Nigeria, and the West In- 
dies, among others. France has estab- 
lished the French Union with its sev- 
eral different types of component units, 
and the Netherlands has achieved at 
least a temporary union with Indonesia 
and is exploring new relationships with 
the Antilles and Surinam. For the 
United States the corresponding venture 
is the newly established Constitution of 
Puerto Rico, “in the nature of a com- 
pact” with the United States. 


COMMONWEALTH STATUS IN PUERTO 
Rico AND ELSEWHERE 


The new status which has just been 
gained by Puerto Rico is one for which 
it is difficult if not impossible to find 


precedents anywhere, and certainly none 
can be found in the constitutional ex- 
perience of the United States. “Com- 
monwealth” is a rich and admirable 
word, of which it can perhaps be said 
that it bears so many connotations that, 
while it has an aroma all its own, it 
rouses such diverse memories as to 
wander off into diffuse uncertainty. 

These lines are written in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, but in this 
context the term can have no other 
meaning than that of state in the 
American Union, a status to which some 
Puerto Ricans may still aspire but 
which they have obviously not secured. 
Within the American orbit the word 
has also been used to describe the in- 
terim position of the Philippines in the 
last stages of the transition from colony 
to independent sovereignty; but in both 
substance and intent, the Puerto Rican 
position is markedly different from its 
Asian counterpart. In the remoter past 
there is the Commonwealth of Crom- 
well, and, to add confusion, the Com- 
monwealth of Australia is a member of 
what until recently was called the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth. . 

Nor does it greatly aid in securing a 
more precise definition or understanding 
of commonwealth status to turn to the 
Spanish phrase Estado Libre Asociado 
which the Puerto Rican Constituent As- 
sembly declared to be, in the particular 
case, “equivalent to and ar appropriate 
translation of the English word ‘com- 
monwealth.’ ” 

In the traditional constitutional pat- 
tern of the United States there existed 
only two basic types of status: the 
states which were the equal components 
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of the federal union, and the territories 
which wére-bodies passing through an 
apprenticeship destined to fit them for 
a statehood assumed to lie closely ahead. 
The burst of imperialism of 1898 left us 
in command of peoples whose place in 
our system has always been something 
of an anomaly and whose status we have 
never been able properly to assimilate 
to our sense of the constitutional fitness 
of things. 

The Insular Cases of 1901 attested to 
our difficulties and confusions but suc- 
ceeded in laying the foundations for a 
series of decisions and legislative acts 
which piece by piece built up the legal 
and constitutional structure for the 
American empire. Gradually a pattern 
emerged which enabled us, if somewhat 
uneasily, to house our new imperial 
wards in a framework not limited to the 
old territory-state dichotomy. 

So ample was the freedom which was 
left to Washington that in the case of 
the Philippines a door could be opened 
to full independence, and in the case of 
Puerto Rico another door led to the 
present unique experiment of a new- 
model Commonwealth, not to mention 
the cases of Guam and Samoa which 
were left to cool their heels indefinitely 
in the Navy’s anteroom. 


FEATURES oF NEW PUERTO 
RICAN STATUS 


To identify briefly the distinctive fea- 
tures of the new Puerto Rican status is 
no easy matter, both because it is a 
complex and in some respects uncer- 
tain situation and because the different 
elements vary in importance depend- 
ing on the angle from which they are 
viewed. 


Implications for Puerto Ricans 


From the standpoint of the Puerto 
Ricans it may well be, since they had 
already been conceded an elective legis- 
lature and governor, that the most dis- 


`X 


tinctive element is that they now have 
for the first time in their history given 
themselves a constitution .and given 
their free consent to their relationship 
with the United States. It was a strik- 
ing feature of the ceremonies attendant 
upon the formal establishment of the 
Constitution on July 25 that so large a 
share of attention was focused upon the 
raising of the Puerto Rican flag, freely 
chosen by the Puerto Ricans themselves, 
side by side with the American flag. 
It is arguable that the status which they 
now have does not differ greatly in sub- 
stance from that which they had be- 
fore; but to press that argument too far 
would be to ignore the great symbolic 
effect of entering ‘into a compact with 
the United States and of governing 
themselves under an instrument of their 
own fashioning. 

From the standpoint of the outside 
world, much of what has taken place in 
Puerto Rico must seem an almost in- 
soluble puzzle. According to all ac- 
cepted maxims, colonial peoples should 
rise and do battle for their national in- 
dependence; but the Puerto Ricans in 
the mass appear to take pride in re- 
affirming their union with the United 
States. An elected governor and legis- 
lature, untrammeled by the control or 
even the symbolic dignity oi any repre- 
sentative of Washington in the island, 
should mean that independence has been 
either wholly or approximately realized; 
and yet, under the peculiar conditions 
of American federalism, the federal au- 
thorities and agencies operate as fully 
in Puerto Rico as they do in the forty- 
eight states, and the foreign relations 
and defense of the island are exclusively 
in Washington’s domain. What has 
been achieved is clearly not statehood 
in the American sense, because there is 
neither full representation in Congress 
nor participation in Presidential elec- 
tions by residents of Puerto Rico. Nor, 
equally clearly, is it statehood in the 
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international sense; but it is certainly 
far nearer the former than the latter. 
Despite the appealing Spanish title of 
“free associated state,” the superficially 


tempting comparison with the British- 


Dominions is wholly ruled out by the 
inclusion of the island within the Ameri- 
can federal system. 


Implications for Alaska and Hawaii 


To Alaska and Hawaii the change 
which has been made in Puerto Rico’s 
status presumably appears as a menace, 
rather than as an advance to be envied. 
Coveting statehood which has several 
times seemed almost within their grasp, 
these territories have lingered under 
organic acts dating four or five decades 
into the past and providing for Wash- 
ington-appointed governors and other 
restrictions on their autonomy in do- 
mestic affairs. In company with Puerto 
Rico, they lack full congressional repre- 
sentation and are excluded from Presi- 
dential elections. Fiscally they are at 
a disadvantage in that, unlike Puerto 
.Rico,. they neither receive exemption 
from the federal income tax nor secure 
the return to their own treasuries of in- 
ternal revenue taxes and customs duties. 
But the one goal to which they aspire is 
statehood, and it would be the coldest 
of comfort to them to think that they 
might be put off by having accorded to 
them the favor newly devised to meet 
Puerto Rico’s needs. In its bearing on 
their own position, they could applaud 
the Puerto Rican solution only in the 
unlikely event that their own claims to 
statehood would receive kindlier treat- 
ment because of the removal of Puerto 
Rico from the list of current aspirants 
to the prize of becoming the forty-ninth 
state. 


“Comparison of status with Philippine 
Commonwealth 


_ In the American experience the near- 
est approach to the Puerto Rican Com- 


monwealth is the Philippine Common- 
wealth which came into being in 1935. 
The differences are, however, more strik- 
ing and significant than the occasional 
similarities. Where the fate of Puerto 
Rico had always been uncertain, there 
had from the outset been the assump- 
tion in the case of the Philippines that 
the American connection was tempo- 
rary and would in due course give way 
to independehce. The nationalist as- 
pirations of the Filipinos, which have 
never found a mass counterpart among 
the Puerto Ricans, served to emphasize 
the vast distance of these Asian islands 
from the United States, in contrast to 
Puerto Rico’s location on the fringe of 
the strategically vital Caribbean. 

Both Philippine and Puerto Rican 
Commonwealths came into being as the 
result of congressional legislation which 
authorized the election of constitutional 
conventions to draft new constitutions 
for submission to the electorates; but it 
is perhaps significant that in the Puerto 
Rican case congressional as well as 
Presidential approval of the new consti- 
tution was required. The intent of Con- 
gress in the two cases was, however, very 
different. The Tydings-McDuffie Act of 
1934 proclaimed itself to b2 an act “to 
provide for the complete independence 
of the Philippine Islands” and specifi- 
cally laid it down that American sover- 
eignty would end ten years after the 
Inauguration of the new government; 
whereas the corresponding Public Law 
600 of 1950 was explicitly based on the 
assumption that the fundamental rela- 
tions between Puerto Rico and the 
United States would remain unchanged. 
The Philippine Constitution of 1935 in 
its two final articles made provision 
for the forthcoming independence; the 
Puerto Rican Constitution of 1952 in 


_ its preamble affirms that the new Com- 


monwealth is created “within our union 
with the United States of America.” 
The differences in status between the 
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two commonwealths are in keeping with 
the flat opposition of objectives. Where 
the Philippines was given full jurisdic- 
tion over all domestic functions and 
powers of government (foreign affairs 
remained under the direct supervision 
and control of the United ` States), 
Puerto Rico remains subject to all fed- 
eral legislation not locally inapplicable, 
and in principle federal agencies op- 
erate there as in the states. Puerto 
Ricans retain the American citizenship 
bestowed on them in 1917 and have 
free access to the United States, while 
the Philippines was considered a for- 
eign country for immigration purposes. 
Similarly, the inclusion of Puerto Rico 
within the tariff wall of the United 
States remains unchanged, whereas a 
series of progressive limitations were 
imposed on Philippine access to the 
American market. š 

‘In contrast to the Puerto Rican 
situation where the appointed governor 
gave way under congressional legisla- 
tion adopted in 1947 to an elected gov- 
ernor, the governor generalship of the 
Philippines was in a sense divided in 
two, the executive power passing to the 
elected Philippine President and the 
representation of the United States to 
a newly created High Commissioner, ap- 
pointed by and representing the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Although 
the direct powers of the High Commis- 
sioner were virtually nonexistent, he 
filled a highly important role both as 
the principal point of liaison with the 
American government and as the watch- 
dog of the complex set of restrictions 
and restraints imposed upon the Philip- 
pines by the Tydings-McDuffie Act. 
In general terms it might be said that 
the President of the Philippines was 
the executive head of an almost inde- 
pendent country, watched over by the 
American High Commissioner, while the 
Governor of Puerto Rico is the close 
counterpart of the governor of a state. 
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No other territory or possession of 
the United States has been accorded 
treatment comparable to that of Puerto 
Rico. Alaska and Hawaii, trapped in 
the webs of congressional politics and 
racial fears, have stayed within the tra- 
ditional framework of the organized in- 
corporated territory, symbolized by the 
appointed governor responsible to Wash- 
ington. 


Comparison of status with the Virgin 
Islands 


The Virgin Islands, since their ac- 
quisiton from Denmark in 1917, have 
moved slowly ahead on the path of self- 
government but are still behind Puerto 
Rico, Alaska, and Hawaii. Although 
American citizenship was bestowed upon 
their inhabitants in 1927 and they were 
transferred from Navy to Interior De- 
partment jurisdiction in 1931 (at ap- 
proximately the same time that Presi- 
dent Hoover labeled them “an effec- 
tive poorhouse”), it was not until 1936 
that an organic act was adopted which 
gave them a governmental structure and 
status roughly equivalent to the usual 
terriforial pattern. They have not, 
however, been accorded the right to be 
represented in Congress by a voteless 
but vocal Resident Commissioner on the 
model of Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the Philippines prior to independ- 
ence. 

Early in 1952 the House Subcommit- 
tee on Territories and Insular Posses- 
sions held hearings on a bill to revise 
the Virgin Islands Organic Act, but the 
bill failed to make any substantial prog- 
ress. Under its terms the islands would 
be given a status within hailing distance 
of that of Puerto Rico under Public Law 
600, being empowered to elect both a 
Governor and a Resident Commissioner, 
and (a much-desired step) securing the 
return to the insular treasury of taxes 
collected under federal internal revenue 
laws. It is hazardous to seek to fore- 
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tell congressional action, but there seems 
little reason to think that so far-reach- 
ing a measure will be adopted by Con- 
gress in any near future without serious 
modification. 


Comparison of status with Guam 


Of the more remote Pacific islands, 
only Guam has achieved the dignity 
of an organic act, although American 
Samoa and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands are promised similar fa- 
vors. For more than half a century 
Guam was governed by the Navy under 
the authority of an Executive order; 
but the events of World War II, the 
extension of American control over the 
neighboring Japanese mandated islands, 
and .the new view of colonialism re- 
flected in the United Nations Charter 
all combined to make both the adminis- 
tration and Congress more mindful of 
the need for change. In consequence 
the Navy gave way to the Interior De- 
partment as the controlling agency, as 
was also the case for Samoa and the 
Trust Territory, and Congress, in 1950 
adopted an organic act for the island 
which gave it much the same status as 
the Virgin Islands. American citizen- 
ship was bestowed upon the people of 
Guam, and their liberties were for the 
first time formally protected by a bill 
of rights. 

The essential political structure con- 
sists of an elected unicameral legisla- 
ture and a governor appointed by the 
President. As in the Virgin Islands, and 
in Puerto Rico prior to the establish- 
ment of the new constitution, under the 
Guam Organic Act bills which are re- 
passed by two-thirds of the legislature 
over the governor’s veto may be referred 
by the latter to the President, with 
whom the final decision rests. No such 
Presidential veto exists for Alaska and 
Hawaii, but for all the territories there 
exists the right of Congress, which has 
never been exercised, to annul any ter- 
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ritorial legislation of which it disap- . 
proves. 

As far as formal status is concerned, 
Guam was declared to be an unincorpo- 
rated territory, and the legislative his- 
tory makes it clear that there is no 
commitment as to statehood, express 
or implicit. Indeed, Governor Carleton 
Skinner went on record in a letter to the 
Senate Committee that “the people of 
Guam do not envision or desire state- 
hood,” and held that their political am- 
bitions were satisfied by the Organic 
Act. It may be that at some future 
time the status devised for Puerto Rico 
will prove a useful instrument for giv- 
ing Guam a larger measure of self-gov- 
ernment. 


THe Puerto RICAN EXPERIMENT AND 
THE Rest OF THE WORLD 


Unique in the American experience, 
the Puerto Rican experiment may come 
to attract substantial attention in the 
world at large. The Latin American 
countries have inevitably watched with 
interest the fate of a people belatedly 
detached from Spain and hitched to the 
American imperial star, and Commu- 
nists in those countries and elsewhere 
have made more than the most of every 
sin with which they could conceivably 
charge American rule in the island. 

Furthermore, in the last decade the 
impressive progress which Puerto Rico 
has made in every sphere, and particu- 
larly in economic development, has es- 
tablished the island as one of the show 
places for technical assistance, Point 
Four, and similar enterprises. In the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, a total 
of 273 persons were brought to Puerto 
Rico under technical assistance pro- 
grams of the United States and the 
United Nations. Of this number 222 
came from Latin America and the Car- 
ibbean, but it is significant that a con- 
siderably larger number than previously 
came from other parts of the world: 31 
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from Asia, and 10 each from Europe 
and from the Near East and Africa. 

If Puerto Rico’s potentialities as a 
link between Latin America and the 
United States have been by no means 
exploited to the full, the developments 
of the last decade have brought a 
very considerable improvement, and the 
island’s new status should serve to pro- 
duce a different climate of Latin Ameri- 
can opinion, at least for those who are 
not committed to opinions regardless of 
the facts of the case. 

In inter-American relations the role 
of Puerto Rico, retaining its Spanish 
heritage and now freely consenting to 
its association with the United States, 
cap be a real and substantive one; in 
the United Nations the issues raised by 
the island’s new status are likely to be 
debated on more formal grounds but not 
without the possibility of heat and vehe- 
mence. 


The U.N. and Puerto Rican-U. S. re- 
lations 3 

Under Chapter XI of the Charter the 
United States has accepted the obliga- 
tion not only to develop self-government 
and to do other good deeds in territories 
for which it is responsible and “whose 
peoples have not yet attained a full 
measure of self-government,” but also to 
report regularly to the Secretary Gen- 
eral concerning conditions in such ter- 
ritories. In the past the United States 
has scrupulously observed its obliga- 
tions, reporting on all the areas over 


which it has jurisdiction, including’ 


Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and Alaska. It 
has now become an urgent problem to 
decide whether or not Puerto Rico con- 
tinues to be a non-self-governing terri- 
tory or has graduated to a point of self- 
government which makes continued re- 
porting unnecessary and undesirable. 
The lack of any fully agreed-upon 
criteria, and dispute as to where the 


power rests to make such determina- 
tions, render peculiarly complex and un- 
certain an issue already complicated by 
the somewhat equivocal status of Puerto 
Rico. As the culmination of a long se- 
ries of debates arising from the earlier 
action of other powers in unilaterally 
withdrawing several of their territories 
from the domain of Chapter XI, the 
General Assembly at its last session 
adopted Resolution 567 (VI), giving 
tentative approval to a list of factors 
which should be taken into account in 
such cases. This list, which lays proper 
emphasis on the necessity of the expres- 
sion of the free will of the people of the 
territory in any change in status, is 
broken down into two main categories 
of territories which have achieved inde- 
pendence or have freely united or asso- 
ciated themselves on an equal status 
with other component parts. of the 
metropolitan country. 

Since Puerto Rico has obviously 
not achieved independence (Governor 


Muñoz Marín has in fact contended that 


Puerto Rico is “part of the independ- 
ence of the United States”) its claims 
must be examined under the second of 
the two categories. Two general criteria 
specified by the Assembly appear to 
raise no problems: the Puerto Rican 
people have adequate political advance- 
ment to enable them to decide their 
destiny with due knowledge, and their 
repeated votes in connection with the 
Constitution testify to their free ac- 
ceptance of the new status by informed 
and democratic processes, although it 
must be conceded that the choices which 
Congress was prepared to open to them 
were sharply limited, including neither 
statehood nor independence. 

With one outstanding exception, the 
other factors listed by the Assembly, 
such as citizenship, suffrage, local rights 
and status, and local legislative au- 
tonomy, meet the Puerto Rican case 
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without undue stretching; but the ex- 
ception is a troubling one. One of the 
essential factors listed is: “Representa- 
tion without discrimination in the cen- 
tral legislative organs on the same basis 
as other inhabitants and regions,” Here 
Puerto Rico clearly falls down, since it 
has not been brought into the Ameri- 
can Union on terms of equality with the 
other component parts. The diffculty 
is made worse by the fact that the 
American delegates at the Assembly 
supported the inclusion of this factor, 
in part because of its general sound- 
ness, but also in part with an eye to the 
achievement by Alaska and Hawaii of 
their long-sought statehood. 

Taking this factor alone, the best 
argument for the exclusion of Puerto 
Rico from the orbit of Chapter XI is 
that since the island is not subject to 
federal taxation, there is no taxation 
without representation, and that there- 
fore—a large leap over a dangerous 
void—there is perhaps no need for rep- 
resentation. This argument ignores both 
the ticklish question of the great re- 
serve powers of Congress under the 
Constitution to legislate across the 
board for the territories (query: is 
Puerto Rico still technically a terri- 
tory?) and the more normal legislative 
powers of Congress, as, for example, in 
the highly important sphere of con- 
scription. The factor of representation 
cannot, however, be taken alone, and 
the Assembly stated that no single fac- 
tor could be regarded as decisive, and 


that the circumstances should be studied 
separately in each particular case. 


RECOMMENDATION: WITHDRAWAL FROM 
DEPENDENCY LIST 


On net balance it seems a reasonable 
conclusion that the United States should 
withdraw Puerto Rico from the list of 
non-self-governing territories. The dan- 
ger that other countries will cite the 
American precedent as justifying their 
similar withdrawal of territories but on 
lesser grounds of substantial validity is 
outweighed by the clear intent of both 
Congress and Puerto Rico to lift the 
island to a new status of dignity and 
equality. It is true that Puerto Rico 
has not achieved a status identical with 
the states of the Union, but as an area 
separated from the mainland by sea and 
inhabited by people of different lan- 
guage, having a distinct cultural heri- 
tage—to cite phrases from the Assem- 
bly’s resolution—it ‘has won a place 
fitting to its particular circumstances, 
acceptable to its people, and conferring 
certain special advantages. It is the 
contention of Governor Munoz Marin 
that colonialism has been ended and 
that a new era of free association be- 
tween Puerto Rican and continental 
Americans has been inaugurated within 
the American Union. The symbolism 
of freedom, dignity, and equality in 
status is of vast importance, and it 
would unquestionably be impaired by 
the continuance of Puerto Rico in the 
formal role of a dependency. 
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From Colony to Commonwealth ` 


By ANTONIO FERNOS-ISERN 


UERTO Rico has been three times 
a colony and twice a commonwealth 
or associated autonomous state. 

It began as a “colony” of Spaniards 
who settled the island, subdued and ab- 
sorbed the Indian, and brought in the 
Negro. After three centuries of slow 
growth as a part of the Spanish Indies, 
it evolved into a province of the unified 
Kingdom of Spain, as proclaimed under 
the Spanish Constitution of 1812. 

Thence, through the short Spanish 
constitutional periods of 1812-14, and 
1820-23, as well as through the abso- 
lutist periods of 1814-20 and 1823-36, 
it continued to have an equal status 
within the realm with its sister prov- 
inces of the European peninsula. 

From 1836 to 1868 the Spanish Con- 
stitution provided a special status for 
the overseas provinces. They were to 
be governed under special laws to be 
enacted by the Spanish Parliament. 
Pending the enactment of such laws the 
absolutist regime continued in Puerto 
Rico and Cuba. Both were deprived of 


representation in Parliament. The spe-’ 


cial laws supposedly intended to set up 
some degree of self-government never 
were enacted. In fact, from 1836 to 
1868 there existed a constitutional re- 
gime-in European Spain and an abso- 
lutist regime in Cuba and Puerto Rico. 
Again Puerto Rico was a colony; but 
this time it was colonial in the more 
modern sense of the word; it was sub- 
ordinate and inferior. 

The Spanish revolution of 1868 
brought Puerto Rico back into the Span- 
ish national councils, and it continued to 
be so represented until 1898. From 
1868 to 1898, Spain went through a 
provisional government, a liberal mon- 
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archy with an Italian King, the First 
Republic, and the Restoration of the 
Bourbons. Under the restored mon- 
archy a new constitution was adopted 
in 1876. Puerto Rico participated with 
the peninsula in its adoption. In 1897 
Puerto Rico became autonomous. 

In 1898 the Spanish-American War 
brought to an end the political ties 
which for four hundred years had ex- 
isted between the island in the New 
World and the peninsula in the Old. 
Sovereignty over Puerto Rico was ceded 
by Spain to the United States. Puerto 
Rico became a “possession,” this time 
under the rule not of a king or kingdom, 
but of a free people and a republic— 
the United States of America. 

From the first day of settlement to 
the end of the Spanish ancien régime, 
which ended with the Napoleonic in- 
vasion, there was no attempt at sepa- 
rate self-government in Puerto Rico. 
Neither was there during the brief con- 
stitutional periods of the early part of 
the nineteenth century. It was only at 
the very end of the absolutist regime, 
ended for the island in 1868, that sepa- 
ration began to take hold in the minds 
of a few Puerto Ricans. While Spanish 
America broke away from the venerable 
empire at the beginning of the century, 
Puerto Rico remained loyal and, in fact, 
the haven of the loyalists who fled from 
Venezuela, Santo Domingo, and other 
parts of the seething Main. 


POLITICAL CHANGES THROUGH THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


N 


With the nineteenth century the 
rhythm of population growth in Puerto 
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Rico gained momentum. To the heavy 
immigration of loyalists was added an 
influx of French settlers leaving Haiti 
and Louisiana. Migration from Spain, 
theretofore directed to the Spanish Main, 
swelled the population of the island. 
This migratory stream from Spain, con- 
tinuous throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury, did not stop with the change of 
sovereignty. It was stopped only by the 
application of the United States immi- 
gration laws to Puerto Rico at a later 
date. 

In September 1868 the idea of sepa- 
ration from Spain led to an abortive re- 
volt in a mountain town of Puerto Rico. 
It was put down in twenty-four hours. 
The bulk of the population remained in- 
different. However, from then on, al- 
though never too popular, the idea of 
independence gained strength. 

self-rule as an autonomous province 
or state within the realm was advocated 
by the people of Puerto Rico for the 
first time in 1887. Political parties had 
been first organized in Puerto Rico 
about 1868, when Puerto Rico was 
called back to participation in the na- 
tional political life on an equal footing 
with the rest of the nation. From 1868 
to 1887 there existed a conservative and 
a liberal party. The conservatives oscil- 
lated between the idea of the status quo 
and that of ultimate assimilation; the 
liberals, from immediate liberal reform 
to governmental decentralization or com- 
plete assimilation as an alternative. 

Assimilation was soon found not to be 
the answer. Spanish electoral laws, .as 
applied to the island, were restrictive 
enough to give undue advantages to the 
Tories. Puerto Rico’s representation in 
the Spanish Parliament was thereby 
mostly controlled by the conservatives; 
laws adopted by the Spanish Parliament 
did not satisfy the liberals of Puerto 
Rico. The local administration, tech- 
nically controlled from Madrid, actu- 
ally was in the hands of the Tories of 


Puerto Rico, regardless of -political 
changes in Madrid. 

By 1887 the creed of self-government, 
after the British pattern already oper- 
ating in Canada, became the platform 
of the liberals. The conservatives de- 
nounced the move as disguised sepa- 
ratism. Ten years later, through the 
nationalization of the Puerto Rican self- 
government party, which became affili- 
ated with the Spanish Liberal party, and 
on the latter’s rise to power in Spain, 
self-rule was granted to Puerto Rico. 

Under the self-government Constitu- 
tion of Puerto Rico of 1897 certain, 
national laws would continue to apply 
in Puerto Rico. Otherwise the Puerto 
Rico, Parliament would exercise full leg- 
islative authority. This included mone- 
tary matters, the mails, banking, tariffs, 
and taxation in general. There would 
be a preferential trade system, on the 
basis of agreement, between Spain and 
Puerto Rico. 

The Governor General would repre- 
sent the Crown and the national gov- 
ernment in Puerto Rico; but no act 
of his would become effective without 
the approval of a responsible minister. 
There would be a responsible cabinet; 
an elected house and an upper chamber 
with a majority of elected members. In: 
fact, Puerto Rico became an autono- 
mous state, federatively associated with 
its former metropolis. 


CESSION TO THE U. S. UNDER THE 
' Treaty or Paris 


The Spanish-American War ended 
with the Treaty of Paris. The treaty 
provided for the cession to the United 
States by Spain of its sovereignty ‘over 
the territory of Puerto Rico. With 
sovereignty, the royal domain was also 
ceded. But the properties of the prov- 
ince, of the municipalities, or of indi- 
viduals were not transferred to the 
United States. The political status— 
the nationality—of the inhabitants of 
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Puerto Rico was to be determined by 
the Congress of the United States. 

Therefore, the cession of Puerto Rico 
did not carry with it the same impli- 
cation as, for instance, the cession of 
Louisiana. Puerto Rico was separated 
from Spain, but under the treaty it did 
not become integrated into the United 
States, although subject to United 
States sovereignty. 

What authority the Crown of Spain 
and its government had in Puerto Rico 
was acquired by the United States un- 
der an international treaty. As to the 
authority that the Crown of Spain 
and its government had relinquished to 
Puerto Rico as an autonomous state, it 
does not seem that Spain could cede it, 
nor that the United States could ac- 
quire it from Spain. It potentially re- 
mained with the people of Puerto Rico, 
against whom no war was fought by the 
United States. 

Since the Congress was to determine 
the political status, the nationality, of 
the people of Puerto Rico (theretofore 
Spaniards under the Spanish Constitu- 
tion), it was deemed inescapable that 
the new national relationships would be 
predicated on no less autonomy than 
they already possessed. ‘Therefore, not 
only did the people of Puerto Rico ex- 
pect to retain, under the United States 
sovereignty, all political authority that 
Spain had relinquished to them as an 
autonomous state in 1897, but they 
looked forward to added freedom, if for 
no other reason than that the change of 
political allegiance meant a change from 
a monarchial system to a republican 
democratic tegime. 


It was obvious to the Puerto Rican > 


people that a change from membership 
in a monarchial system to membership 
in a republican congressional system 
could not be made without a readjust- 
ment of relations. The fact that under 
the military rule of 1898 to 1900 the 
autonomous government of Puerto Rico 


was dissolved and replaced by a tempo- 
rary governmental organization created 
by the military did not alarm them very 
much. They expected early congres- 
sional action, and also that such action 
would be taken as a result of agreement 
with the people of Puerto Rico. In 
other words, they reasoned that if the 
transfer of authority from Spain to the 
United States was the result of a treaty 
between the United States and Spain, 
the relationships to exist between Puerto 
Rico and the United States as the new 
sovereign power should also be the re- 
sult of an agreement, this time between 
the United States and the people of 


Puerto Rico. 


CONGRESS FAILS To RECOGNIZE 
PUERTO RICAN AUTONOMY 


Therefore, it was a great disappoint- 
ment for the people of Puerto Rico to 
see that the United States Congress, in 
its first legislative act for Puerto Rico, 
took the position of an absolute sover- 
eign, and that, without consultation with 
the people of Puerto Rico, it created a 
governmental structure for the island 
and established political, economic, and 
fiscal relationships between Puerto Rico 
and the United States Government. The 
people of Puerto Rico were declared to 
be citizens of Puerto Rico under the 
protection of the United States. 

By judicial decision Puerto Rico was 
declared “to be appurtenant to” the 
United States, albeit not a part of it— 
a mere possession. Apparently it was 
assumed that congressional authority 
over Puerto Rico, a possession, stemmed 
from Article IV, Section 3, Paragraph 2 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
which reads: 


“The Congress shall have power to dis- 
pose of and make all needful Rules and 
Regulations respecting the Territory or 
other Property belonging to the United 
States; .. .” 
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Sovereign and proprietary rights and 
authority were apparently taken to mean 
one and the same thing as respecting 
Puerto Rico. Congress would be re- 
strained only by basic injunctions to be 
found in the Constitution of the United 
States. Otherwise its authority over 
Puerto Rico and its people appeared al- 
most unlimited. It is to the credit of 
Congress that it used this authority 
with an evident sense of benevolent pa- 
ternalism. 

Upon the change of sovereignty, and 
while Puerto Rico was still under mili- 
tary rule, the old parties dissolved and 
two new political parties were organized. 
Both declared their acceptance of the 
change of sovereignty and acknowledged 
need for a program of readjustment of 
the governmental structure and its re- 
lations in order for Puerto Rico ulti- 
mately to enter the Union as a new 
state. They expected United States na- 
tionality to take the place of Spanish 
nationality, and thought of statehood as 
full nationality. 

Membership in a federal system, with 
local self-government, had been the phi- 
losophy of. the Puerto Rican in aspirirg 
to and attaining autonomy within the 
Spanish monarchy. The United States 
had been their model of freedom and 
democracy. To enter the Union now 
would simply mean the full attainment 
of their dreams. It would not only ac- 
complish self-government; it would also 
bring about a republican form of gov- 
ernment, essentially democratic and fed- 
eral, Besides, it would mean member- 
ship in one of the most prosperous 
economies of the world. 


ATTITUDE CHANGES TOWARD POLITICAL 
AFFILIATION WITH U. S. 


That this unanimity of the people of 
Puerto Rico in their welcoming of po- 
litical affiliation with the United States 
so rapidly disappeared, that admission 
into the Union as a goal was abandoned 


`‘ 


by the majority of the people, and that 
separation and independent sovereignty 
became the romantic dream of many 
until very recent times must be ascribed 
primarily to the type of government set 
up under the Organic Act of 1900 and 
to the way it was administered. 

The Governor and his Cabinet were 
to be appointed by the President. They 
had full executive powers and no re- 
sponsibility to the people. In addition, 
the Supreme Court was appointed by 
the President. 

The upper legislative chamber was 
made up of the Cabinet members plus 
five additional councilors also appointed 
by the President. A Hecuse of Dele- 
gates was elected by the people. Not 
until 1914 was there a majority of 
Puerto Ricans appointed in the Coun- 
cil, nor was a Puerto Rican appointed 


as a Cabinet member. 


Legislation which would reflect the 
will of the majority of the people was 
next to impossible with an upper cham- 
ber so integrated. The results of these 
early mistakes are still to be found in 
Puerto Rico, even with the great prog- 
ress in democratic development of later 
years. 

Congress in 1900 tried to protect the 
people of Puerto Rico from being dis- 
possessed of their land. Agricultural 
corporations were limited by law to five 
hundred acres; other corporations, to no 
more land than they would need for 
their fundamental purposes. However, 
this law was ignored by successive ad- 
ministrations. In a few years more than 
half of the best agricultural land of the 
tiny island, with one of the densest 
populations of the world, was owned 
or controlled by four sugar absentee 
corporations, whose local governmental 
influence kept taxes and wages down 
and would-be strikers within “law and 
order.” In many ways a big sugar cor- 
poration was a state within the state. 
Thus the benefits of econsmic union 
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with the United States were largely lost 
to the people of the island. 


1917 AMENDMENTS BRING SOME 
RELIEF 


In 1917, after seventeen years of 
unceasing protest on the part of the 
majority of Puerto Ricans, Congress 
amended the Organic Act of 1900. The 
amendments were limited in scope, but 
they afforded relief. 

The Executive Council was stripped 
of its legislative functions. Its member- 
ship was reduced to the Cabinet mem- 
bers. It was collectively to act in an 
advisory role only. An elective Senate 
was provided for. Four of the six 
Cabinet members were to be appointed 
by the Governor, with the advice and 
consent of the Puerto Rican Senate. 
Two Cabinet members were still to be 
appointed by the President, as were the 
Auditor and the Supreme Court of 
Puerto Rico. The Governor continued 
to be appointed by the President. Not 
until 1946 was a Puerto Rican ap- 
pointed to that position. ~~ 

The legislature could not override a 

Governor’s veto. It could only take an 
appeal to the President. Most impor- 
tant, the constitution of Puerto Rico 
continued to be a mere Organic Act, a 
law Congress could amend at will. Con- 
gress continued to be an absolute sover- 
eign over the people and the territory of 
Puerto Rico, albeit a benevolent sover- 
eign. 
. Citizens of Puerto Rico were declared 
to be citizens of the United States. This 
gave them full standing as such citi- 
zens if they became residents of the 
United States, but of itself United States 
citizenship brought no changes as to 
civil or political rights to be enjoyed by. 
the residents of Puerto Rico. This was 
so decided in fact by the United States 
Supreme Court.? 


1 Balzac v. People of Puerto Rico, 258 U. S. 
298 (1927). 


Since 1900, under both the Foraker 
and the Jones Act, the people of Puerto 
Rico were to elect a Resident Commis- 
sioner in the United States, to be recog- 
nized by the executive branch of the 
United States Government. Under a 
House Rule adopted in 1904 he was 
given recognition in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in a position parallel to that 
of a territorial delegate. 

No changes of any consequence took 
place from 1917 to 1947. 


1947 AMENDMENT MAKES GOVERNOR- 
SHIP ELECTIVE 


In 1947 the Jones Act was amended 
to make the office of Governor of Puerto 
Rico elective. All members of the Cabi- 
net were now to be appointed by the 
Governor, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate of Puerto Rico. The 
Auditor and the Supreme Court judges 
continued to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 

It should be noted, in considering 
the governmental organization of Puerto 
Rico throughout these years, that the 
so-called insular government, as above 
described, had a scope of authority 
comparable to that of a state govern- 
ment. “The People of Puerto Rico” 
was a body politic by itself. The fed- 
eral government, as such, operated in 
Puerto Rico separately from the insular, 
as in a state. Thus there always ex- 
isted in Puerto Rico a Federal District 
Court, and federal agencies under the 
federal executive departments have op- 
erated under federal law equally as in 
the United States. With few exceptions, 
federal laws apply in Puerto Rico as in 
the United States. 

Except for an annual report to be 
submitted by the Governor to the Presi- 
dent and except for the fact that a fed- 
eral executive department in Washing- 
ton (Interior) acted as liaison between 
the insular and the federal administra- 
tions, the government of Puerto Rico 
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functioned as independent of the fed- 
eral government, and the federal gov- 
ernment as independent of the insular, 
as if Puerto Rico had been a state. 
The so-called Organic Act of Puerto 
' Rico could, be said to consist of two 
parts: first, it created a structure of 
government for Puerto Rico; and sec- 
ond, it established the modus operandi 
of the federal government in Puerto 
Rico and the relationship of Puerto 
Rico and its people with the United 
States. l | 


1950 LAW RETURNS LocaAL 
GOVERNMENT TO PEOPLE 


Public Law 600, approved July 3, 
1950, is based upon the above fact. 
That part of the former Organic Act 
which referred to the modus operandi 
of the federal government in Puerto 
Rico and the relationships between the 
government and people of Puerto Rico 


and the United States is continued as a 


Statute of Federal Relations. All sec- 
tions of the former Organic Act which 
created a local governmental structure 
in Puerto Rico were repealed. This 
area of government was left for the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico to occupy. The 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, created 
by the people of Puerto Rico under a 
constitution of their own adoption, has 
moved in and the former insular govern- 
ment has ceased to exist. 

This change has come about as the re- 
sult of a compact between the people of 
_ Puerto Rico and the Congress. By its 
terms, the people of Puerto Rico have 
given their consent to the Statute of 
Federal Relations and the continued 
exercise of federal authority as pre- 
scribed in said statute. On the’ other 
hand, the Congress, in approving the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, has acknowledged the ex- 
istence within the territory of Puerto 
Rico of a free and associated body 


politic, whose political authority is lim- 
ited by the coexistence of federal au- 
thority within the island, as prescribed ` 
by the Statute of Federal Relations. 

Thus, government by consent:has been 
established in Puerto Rico both at the 
Commonwealth and the federal level. 
The people themselves have created the 
Commonwealth and have accepted a 
federative association between them and 
the United States. Fundamental pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the United 
States as well as the Statute of Federal 
Relations, as determined by Public Law 
600 of 1950, and the Joint Resolution 
of 1952 approving the Constitution of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, cre- 
ate such relationships. 

Puerto Rico, after finding itself three 
times in the status of a colony and once 
in that of a commonwealth, finds itself 
again in this latter-status, now federa- 
tively associated with a republican fed- 
eral union, with Union citizenship as a 
common bond. The difference between 
the Commonwealth of 1897 and the 
present one is enormous. In place of 
membership within a monarchial system 
whose political institutions could not es- 
cape the effect of the decay and ruin 
into which the old realm had fallen, 
Puerto Rico now lives in equality, dig- 
nity, and security within the great re- 
publican system of freedom, democracy, 
opportunity, and security of the United 
States of America, with whose citizen- 
ship all Puerto Ricans are so proud to 
be invested. 


ADDENDA 


The foregoing refers to the evolution 
of the people of Puerto Rico from a 
benevolent colonial regime to the status 
of a community of free citizens, federa- 
tively associated, on the basis of, mutual 
consent and common citizenship, to a 
larger free community. But the story 
of this development and the resultant 
picture would not be properly presented 


peat 
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if some reference were not made to the 
social and economic aspects of this evo- 
lutionary process. 

With the first Organic Act for Puerto 
Rico, enacted in 1900, Puerto Rico was 
included within the United States tariff 
system, and free trade was established 
between the United States and Puerto 
Rico. SEa 

However, although tariff rates on for- 
eign imports are the same in Puerto 
Rico as in the United States, customs 
collections in Puerto Rico are covered 
into Puerto Rico’s Treasury, and United 
States Internal Revenue laws are not 
applicable to Puerto Rico. There exists, 
therefore, an actual customs union be- 
tween Puerto Rico and the United 
States on the basis of the United States 
tariff. l 

United States statutory laws apply in 
Puerto Rico as in United States, except 
tax laws. Federal agencies operate in 
Puerto Rico equally as in the United 
States, but the Puerto Rican people are 
not taxed to support them. They are 
supported wholely by the federal gov- 
' ernment, without cost to Puerto Rico. 
Nevertheless, there is a contribution 


we 


Puerto Rico gladly makes to the Union: 
its share in the armed defense of our 
common heritage of freedom and de- 
mocracy, within the framework of our 
federative republican institutions. 

The economic and fiscal relationships, 
established at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, have not been altered by the crea- 
tion of the Commonwealth. In fact 
they: are now included in the compact; 
they are to be found in the Puerto Rican 
Federal Relations Act. 

Within this economic and fiscal re- 
lationship Puerto Rico has been able to 
develop its sugar industry to tremendous 
proportions. Lately it has embarked on 
a diversified industrial program which 
holds promise to do away with the 
chronic unemployment problem. Edu- 
cation and public health have made 
amazing strides in Puerto Rico. 

The creation of the Commonwealth 
represents, therefore, a political devel- 
opment, starting in 1900, which paral- 
lels the economic, social, and educa- 
tional development. It means an out- 
standing victory for good will, mutual 
understanding, democracy, and freedom 
in these parts of the New World. 


Antonio Fernds-Isern, M.D., Washington, D. C., is Resident Commissioner for Puerto 
Rico in the United States House of Representatives. Besides having been a practicing 
physician, he has been Commissioner of Health, head of the medical relief mission to the 
Dominican Republic, and chairman of the Puerto Rican chapter of the American Red 
Cross. He is the author of articles on public health, economics, and politics 


Congressional Conservatism and the Commonwealth 
Relationship 


By Pepro MuNoz AMATO 


HE realemeaning of the new politi- 

cal relation between Puerto Rico 
and the United States has yet to be 
clarified. But the unfolding of this 
meaning, whatever the nature of its out- 
come, will inevitably have significance 
in the present setting of world tensions. 
It is obviously a test for democracy and 
for American leadership in international 
affairs. 


DEMOCRATIC DEVELOPMENT IN 
PuERTO Rico 


Puerto Rico has emerged from ano- 
nymity. in the last decade. After a long 
histőry of colonialism and poverty, its 
people are engaged in an enthusiastic 
effort to meet their formidable problem 
of economic scarcity in the face of a 
very dense and prolific population. And 
they go about this task with intense 
democratic fervor, making full use of 
the representative processes and pro- 
tecting the individual and group rights 
that are indispensable in a system based 
on the control of government by the 
people. 

These are not mere generalizations 
but concrete realities, easily confirmed 
by careful observation.. Since 1938 the 
proofs of democratic development have 


grown more and more in their convinc- 


ing impact. The eradication of vote 
selling, the intensive participation of the 
masses in political activity, the orderly 
and clean procedures of elections, and 
the protection of minority rights are all 
symptoms of the gradual improvement 
in the cultural constitution, in the col- 
lective climate that decisively deter- 
mines the quality of politics. 
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These democratic forces have pro- 
duced a general consensus that strongly 
favors government activity for the ori- 
entation of the economic processes, in 
order to increase production and make 
its distribution more equitable. The 
“popular will” has been manifested in 
the overwhelming majorities of the 
Popular Democratic party, which has 
been in power since 1940. In 1948 it 
elected all but three insular legislators 
and lost only one municipal administra- 
tion. Last November it won in every 
municipality and representétive district, 
electing all its candidates. The ide- 
ology has also affected the opposition 
parties, so that now their economic and 
social tenets are very similar to those 
of the Popular Democratic party. 

The program has been in operation 
for twelve years, and the people are re- 
assured in their political trust when 
they see that, unlike formerly, the ob- 
jectives are not mere dreams or plans 
or rhetorical tricks, but result in pro- 
portional benefit farms, higher wages, 
more schools, new factories, and many 
other real gains. For in the process 
of this collective transformation, a fac- ` 
tor of tremendous importance—both as 
cause and as effect-——is the administra- 
tive effectiveness of the government. 

The reforms in public administration 
started their new impetus in 1942 with _ 
the establishment of the Planning Board, 
the Bureau of the Budget, the Industrial 
Development Company, the Government 
Development Bank, the Land Authority, 
the Water Resources Authority, the 
Transportation Authority, the Com- 
munications Authority, and other agen- 
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cies. Since then the movement has 
multiplied in its momentum and speci- 
ficity, including such landmarks as the 
development of the merit system in per- 
sonnel administration, the launching of 
the industrialization program, the im- 
provement of the University of Puerto 
Rico, and the rigorous intensification of 
honesty in the administration. Puerto 
Ricans are justifiably conscious of the 
fact that their government is an ex- 
ample of democracy, honesty, and ef- 
fectiveness. 

The problems of economic scarcity 
still remain. Although per capita in- 
come has increased by approximately 
70 per cent in real terms since 1940, it 
is still one-half of that prevalent in the 
poorest state of the Union. Unemploy- 
ment persists at a high 13 per cent, 
with partial and seasonal gaps affecting 
about one-third of the labor force. Net 
population growth is 28 per thousand 
every year, since the death rate has 
been reduced to 9.9, while the birth 
_ rate has declined only to 38.5. Migra- 
tion has absorbed about two-thirds of 
the increase during the last six years, 
but this solution is precarious enough 
to leave the population problem as a 
serious menace. 

It is in this context of democratic 

struggle against misery that the true sig- 
nificance of the new constitution and 
federal relations of Puerto Rico must 
be appraised. 


CONGRESSIONAL CONSERVATISM 


Public Law 600, passed July 3, 1950 
by the Eighty-first Congress, stated in 
its preamble: 

That, fully recognizing the principle of 
government by consent, this Act is now 
adopted in the nature of a compact so that 
the people of Puerto Rico may organize a 
government pursuant to a constitution of 
their own adoption 

In accordance with Sections 2 and 3, 
the Puerto Rican voters accepted the 


act, elected a constitutional convention, 
and.ratified a constitution, which was 
then found by the President of the 
United States to conform with the 
applicable provisions of Public Law 
600 and the federal Constitution. The 
Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico was finally approved by 
Congress, after some ‘debates and 
amendments. It now supersedes the 
Organic Act of 1917, except for those 
provisions which were continued in force 
by Section 4 of Law 600, under the 
name “Puerto Rican Federal Relations 
Act.” 

The Constitution of the new Com- 
monwealth is a faithful interpretation 
of the trajectory now followed by the 
Puerto Rican people, and its central 
theme is well expressed in the preamble: 


We, the people of Puerto Rico, in order 
to organize ourselves politically on a fully 
democratic basis, to promote the general 
welfare, and to secure for ourselves and 
our posterity the complete enjoyment of 
human rights, placing our trust in Almighty 
God, do ordain and establish this Constitu- 
tion for the Commonwealth which, in the 
exercise of our natural rights, we now cre- 
ate within our union with the United States 
of America. 

In so doing, we declare: 

The democratic system is fundamental to 
the life of the Puerto Rican ‘community; 

We understand that the democratic sys- 
tem of government is one in which the will 
of the people is the source of public power, 
the political order is subordinate to the 
rights of man, and the free participation 
of the citizen in collective decisions is as- 
sured; 

We consider as determining factors in 
our life our citizenship of the United States 
of America and our aspiration continually 
to enrich our democratic heritage in the 
individual and collective enjoyment of its 
rights and privileges; our loyalty to the 
principles of the Federal Constitution; the 
coexistence in Puerto Rico of the two great 
cultures of the American Hemisphere; our 
fervor for education; our faith in justice; 
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our devotion to the courageous, industrious, 
and peaceful way of life; our fidelity to 
individual human values above and be- 
yond social position, racial differences, and 
economic interests; and our hope for a 
better world based on these principles. 


In its Bill of Rights and in the arti- 
cles organizing the legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches, the basic law in- 
corporates the best elements of the great 
liberal-democratic tradition and pro- 
vides the framework for the efficient 
functioning of an active government 
that is engaged in an ambitious program 
of, democratic planning. Thus the op- 
portunity to frame their own constitu- 
tion has been intensively used by the 
Puerto Rican people and their leaders. 
It is a constituent act of great conse- 
quence in terms of real self-government. 


Has Congress recognized constituent au- 
thority? 


But the question was raised in Con- 
gress whether the constituent authority 
of the Puerto Rican people is to be 
fully recognized or not. The Constitu- 
tion of the Commonwealth, as ratified 


by the Puerto Rican voters, contained ` 


a clause providing for amendments to 
be initiated by the insular legislature 
(or by a constitutional convention called 
by it) and ratified by the electors in 
referendum.’ The United States Senate 
passed a modification of this clause 
which simply destroyed the meaning of 
the constitutional process. This modifi- 
cation stated: 


No amendment to or revision of the con- 
stitution of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico shall be effective until approved by 
the Congress of the United States,? 


In a cablegram protesting against the 
Senate decision, Governor Luis Muñoz 
Marin said: 


1 Article VIL. 
3 Congressional Record, Vol. 98, No. 110 
(82d Cong., 2d sess., June 23, 1952), p. 7983. 


. . . People here are dismayed with amend- 
ment that nullifies the significance of the 
widle constitutional process. To the limi- 
tations rightfully imposed on State consti- 
tutions and on the Puerto Rican Constitu- 
tion the amendment adds an obvious co- 
lonial touch. The people of Puerto Rico 
in voting to accept law 600 in the nature 
of a compact, in which the principle of 
gcvernment by consent was “fully recog- 
nized” certainly had no idea they were 
consenting to any trace of colonialism. 
No self-respecting people would. Free men 
may live under such circumstances but 
they will certainly not go to the polls and 
vcte that they love and cherish them. I 
fear that if the matter cannot be remedied 
in conference great moral harm will be 
dome to our people and some moral harm 
to the good name of the United States in’ 
the world. You can rely on us to protect 
the good name of the United States.3 © 


Fortunately this change of the Consti- 
tution’s amendment clause was rejected 
by the Conference Committee, and in its 
stead the following was recommended 
by the committee and approved by the 
Ccngress: 


... That except for the purpose of 
adopting the amendments to section 5 of 
Arcicle II and to section 3 of Article VII 
as herein provided, Article VII of said con- 
stitution likewise shall have no force and 
effect until amended by the people of 
Puzrto Rico under the terms of said ar- 
ticke by adding to section 3 of Article VII 
the following new sentence: “Any amend- 
meat or revision of this constitution shall 
be consistent with the resolution enacted 
by the Congress of the United States ap- 
proving this constitution, with the appli- 
cable provisions of the Constitution of the 
Un:ted States, with the Puerto Rican Fed- 
era. Relations Act, and with Public Law 
600, Eighty-first Congress, adopted in the 
nature of a compact... .’# 


Thus, the Congress recognized that it 
is the exclusive right of the Puerto 
8 Thid , No. 111 (June 24, 1952), p. 8060. 


t Zonference Report (H. Rept. 2350) in 
ibid , No. 115 (June 28, 1952), p. 8525. 
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Rican people to amend their own con- 
stitution. This it had not expressed be- 
fore. However, the Constitutional Con- 
vention had worked on the assumption 
that the right was implied in the pro- 
vision of authority to “organize a gov- 
ernment pursuant to a constitution of 
their own adoption.” 


Past congresstonal behavior towards 
Puerto Rico 


It is now clear that the amendment 
clause of the Puerto Rican Constitution 


prevails. But the fact that the Senate’ 


at first agreed to require congressional 
approval of amendments, seen in the 
light of all the deliberations, reveals 
how precarious is the understanding of 
Congress as to the right of the Puerto 
Rican people to govern themselves 
democratically, under a constitution of 
their own adoption, and in free associa- 
tion with the United States. This is 
more alarming, indeed, if we take into 
account the past history of congressional 
behavior towards Puerto Rico. It has 
been characterized many times by ig- 
norance, indifference, and disregard of 
Puerto Rican ideals. There is ample 
proof of this in the Foraker Act of 1900, 
in the Jones Act of 1917, and in the 
way Congress resisted until 1947 the 
continuous demands for reform of the 
political relations.’ 

In this connection it is important to 
note that the will of the Puerto Rican 
electorate was further ignored by the 
decision of Congress to eliminate section 
20 of the Bill of Rights, which read as 
follows: 

Section 20.—The Commonwealth also 
recognizes the existence of the following 
human rights: 

5 A- detailed statement of this critical ap- 
praisal may be found in Pedro Mufioz Amato, 
“Major Trends in the Constitutional History ot 
Puerto Rico, 1493-1917,” Revista de Derecho, 
Legislación y Jurisprudencia del Colegio de 
Abogados de Puerto Rico, XO (1949), No. 3, 
pp. 242-99. 


The right of every person to receive free 
elementary and secondary education. 

The right of every person to obtain work. 

‘The right of every person to a standard 
of living adequate for the health and well- 
being of himself and of his family, and 
especially to food, clothing, housing and 
medical care and necessary social services. 

The right of every person to social pro- 
tection in the event of unemployment, sick- 
ness, old age or disability. 

The right of motherhood and childhood 
to special care and assistance. 

The rights set forth in this section are 
closely connected with the progressive de- 
velopment of the economy of the Com- 
monwealth and require, for their full ef- 
fectiveness, sufficient resources and an ag- 
ricultural and industrial development not 
yet attained by the Puerto Rican commu- 
nity. 

In the light of their duty to achieve the 
full liberty of the citizen, the people and 
the government of Puerto Rico shall do 
everything ın their power to promote the 
greatest possible expansion of the system 
of production, to assure the fairest dis- 
tribution of economic output, and to ob- 
tain the maximum understanding between 
individual initiative and collective co-opera- 
tion. The executive and judicial branches 
shall bear in mind this duty and shall con- 
strue the laws that tend to fulfill it in the 
most favorable manner possible. 


This clause, essentially a declaration 
of ideals to orient future development, 
was based on Articles 22, 25, and 26 
of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights approved by the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations on Decem- 
ber 10, 1948. The Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs thought 
it was “unrealistic, confusing and mis- 
leading” because its provisions did not 
assert enforceable rights and duties.’ 
After several members of both houses 
repeatedly criticized it as contrary to 
American ideals of government, and 


6S, Rept. 1720, 82 Cong , 2d sess., submitted 
June 10, 1952, to accompany S. J. Res. 151, 


pp. 1-2. 
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even as “socialistic” and “communistic,” 
the Congress excepted Section 20 when 
passing the resolution for approval of 
the Commonwealth Constitution. The 
Puerto Rican convention and electorate 
had decided that Section 20 was neces- 
sary in order to state some fundamental 
human rights not immediately enforce- 
able but which the people in their con- 
stitution should endorse as obligations 
for the government to fulfill in the fu- 
ture.’ 

These examples illustrate the impor- 
tant fact that the whole arrangement of 
the new political relationship is Just a 
compromise between the democratic as- 
pirations of the Puerto Rican people 
and the conservative disposition of Con- 
gress when surrendering its imperialistic 
authority. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE FEDERAL 
RELATIONS STATUTE 


Only with this historical perspective 
can the true import of the Federal Re- 
lations Statute be grasped. The Statute 
preserves thcse sections of the Organic 
Act of 1917 which refer to American 
citizenship, federal property, applica- 
bility of federal laws, free trade with 
the mainland, exemption from payment 
of United States internal revenues, the 
refund of internal revenues to the In- 
sular Treasury when paid on Puerto 
Rican products brought to the conti- 
nent, the refund of customs dues col- 
lected in Puerto Rico on foreign im- 
ports, the position of the Resident 
Commissioner in Congress, the Federal 
District Court in Puerto Rico, the rela- 
tion of the insular and federal judicial 
systems, the privileges and immunities 
of United States citizens, the imposition 
of taxes on exports, the sale of Puerto 


T Report of the Commission on the Bill of 
Rights, published in Revista Juridica de la 
Universidad de Puerto Rico, XXI (1951), No 
1, pp. 1-32, 


Rican bonds in the United States, and 
the reports of the insular to the federal 
government. 

It also preserves some clauses which 
affect the local political organization 
and contradict the principle of self-gov- 
ernment—for example, the one which 
defines the jurisdiction as extending “to 
the Island of Puerto Rico and to the 
adjacent islands belonging to the United 
States”; the one that fixes the limit on 
public indebtedness of Puerto Rico and 
its municipalities at certain percentages 
of the aggregate tax valuation of total 
property; the one which determines the 
qualifications for Puerto Rican citizen- 
ship; those that assert the applicability 
of congressional legislation: and others 
of less importance. 

However, despite these exceptions, 
Congress ceded much authority when it 
repealed the other sections of the Or- 
ganic Act, now superseded by the Con- 
stitution. Altogether, this has meant 
granting the Puerto Rican people self- 
government in local matters “pursuant 
to a constitution of their own adoption.” 
But the cession has not been complete, 
because of two main reasons: (1) it is 
not yet clear whether the Federal Rela- 
tions Statute will be amended exclu- 
sively by. Congress, or bilaterally in con- 
sultation with the Puerto Rican people; 
and (2) Puerto Ricans do not have 
voting representation in Congress, al- 
though its laws are applicable to them. 

Neither in the text of Public Law 600 
nor in the congressional deliberations is 
it possible to find a definitive answer to 
the question of how the Federal Rela- 
tions Statute will be amended. 


By compact or unslaterally? 


In its first article, Law 600 is de- 
fined as a “compact,” and “the prin- 
ciple of government by consent” is rec- 
ognized ‘Therefore, all the subsequent 
provisions, including those of Article 4 
on the Federal Relations Statute, should 
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be considered part of the compact. 
When the people of Puerto Rico rati- 
fied the Law in a referendum, they 
understood that the federal relations 
clauses were included in the covenant, 
as had been emphasized by the leaders 
of the majority party. 

If the Federal Relations Statute can 
be amended unilaterally by Congress, 
then there is no compact with the 
Puerto Rican people on these matters. 
Either it never existed or it is destroyed 
by the unilateral action, since the es- 
sence of a covenant is that it can be 
modified only by agreement of its par- 
ties. 

If the compact was merely that the 
Puerto Rican people consented to the 
authority of Congress over the federal 
relations in exchange for the right to 
frame their constitution as to local mat- 
ters, then the basis of the new political 
relation must be reappraised in its real 
worth, without exaggerating its demo- 
cratic quality. It is well known from 
the history of liberalism and democracy 
that the passive consent of the gov- 
erned is not equivalent to their. demo- 
cratic participation in the framing of 
the laws and: the selection of the repre- 
sentatives that are to rule over them. 

Considering that Puerto Rico does 
not have voting representation in Con- 
gress, the only democratic basis for 
amending the Federal Relations Statute 
would be to give the Puerto Rican peo- 
ple, through referendum or action of 
their legislature, the right to participate 
in the framing of the amendments. 

This has to be clarified. The ques- 
tion was not raised in the Constitution. 


The congressional record on Law 600. 


and on the Puerto Rican Constitution 
does not reveal that the Congress has 
made a commitment to consult the 
Puerto Ricans. On the contrary, it 
contains evidence against the thesis 
favoring bilateral agreement for the 
amendments. But the Constitutional 


Convention of Puerto Rico, in its Reso- 
lution No. 23, made the following “final 
declaration” upon approving the Con- 
stitution: 


. . . Nothing can surpass in political dig- 
nity the principle of mutual consent and of 
compacts freely agreed upon. The spirit 
of the people of Puerto Rico is free for 
great undertakings now and in the future. 
Having full political dignity the common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico may develop in 
other ways by modifications of the Com- 
pact through mutual consent. 

... Tke people of Puerto Rico reserve 
the right to propose and to accept modifi- 
cations in the terms of its relations with 
the United States of America, in order that 
these relations may at all times be the ex- 
pression of an agreement freely entered 
into between the people of Puerto Rico 
and the United States of America. ' 


Wil the Supreme Court decide? 


The clarification may evolve in prac- 
tice through the course of time. This 
is a normal way in the development of 
constitutional norms. It is even con- 
ceivable that the United States Su- 
preme Court will sanction the obliga- 
tory force of the compact not only as to 
the sanctity of the Puerto Rican Con- 
stitution with respect to local matters, 
but also as to the bilateral nature of 
the Federal Relations Statute. 

- When, at the turn of the century, it 
was necessary to give Congress power 
over the new possessions acquired in, 
the Spanish-American War, the Supreme 
Court found ways of reconciling the con- 
siderations of expediency involved in the 
imperialistic venture with the funda- 
mental postulates of American constitu- 
tionalism and democracy. The Insular 
Cases recognized that Congress could 
legislate for the territories without being 
bound by all the individual rights and 
democratic principles promulgated by 
the Constitution as essential to the 
American system of government. As 
usual, the judicial conclusions were 
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reached on political and economic 
grounds, to fit the spirit of the time. 

The same flexibility of the constitu- 
tional norms might be used now by the 
Supreme Court justices to derive from 
the principles of American constitution- 
alism the logical consequence that the 
compact made by Congress in this case 
implies the procedure of bilateral agree- 
ment for its modification. 


Will Puerto Rican leaders instst? 


But it is very doubtful that the Su- 
preme Court will take this initiative. 
Most probably, it will follow the leader- 
ship of the political organs of the fed- 
eral government. Those in Puerto Rico 
who now hope for a judicial clarification 
of the problem should not allow their 


juridical optimism to obscure the fact . 


that these matters have to be settled in 
the political processes. If the relations 
with the Congress and the federal ad- 
ministration are conducted on the basis 
of mutual agreement and respect for 
local autonomy, practice may eventually 
be translated into constitutional norms. 
It is worth while to consider the pos- 
sible advantages of an institutional de- 
vice to channel and symbolize these ac- 
tivities. An amendment to the Federal 
Relations Statute may be proposed. to 
Congress—to be ratified in a referendum 
of the Puerto Rican people as was Law 
600—to the effect that the preamble 
and Article I of Law 600. be incorpo- 
rated in the Statute. It would then 
read as follows: 


Whereas the Congress of the United 
States by a series of enactments has pro- 
gressively recognized the right of self-gov- 
ernment of the people of Puerto Rico; and 

Whereas under the terms of these con- 
gressional enactments an increasingly large 
measure of self-government has been 
achieved: Therefore 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, fully 


recognizing the principle of government by 
consent, this Act is now adopted in the 
nature of a compact to determine the rela- 
tions between the People of Puerto Rico 
and the People of the Unitec States. 


Another clause would provide that 
any amendment to the Statute shall “be 
submitted to the qualified voters of 
Puerto Rico for acceptance or rejec- 
tion, through an island-wide referendum 
to be held in accordance with the laws 
of Puerto Rico,” as expressed in Article 
2 of Law 600. The remaining sections 
could be modified to eliminate the con- 
tradictions to the principle of self-gov- 
ernment noted above, of which the most 
offensive is that defining the jurisdic- 
tion with the phrase “islands belonging 
to the United States.” 

Puerto Rican leaders are rightly con- 
scious of the risk that submitting this 
or a similar proposal to Congress would 
entail. It would be too great a risk not 
only in terms of the probable failure of 
the Puerto Rican request, but also in 
terms of the respectability of Congress 
before the eyes of the world. The role 
of the United States in the defense of 
democracy is a major consideration for 
the Puerto Rican leadership, one which 
has been repeatedly cherished, some- 
times to the detriment of the right of 
the Puerto Rican people to govern them- 
selves democratically. However, the 
ideals of the democratic world will be 
better served in the long run if the 
Puerto Rican aspirations are defended 
in Congress with the greatest possible 
vigor. 


LACK OF REPRESENTATION 
IN CONGRESS 


Puerto Ricans do not have voting 
representation in Congress. Their Resi- 
dent Commissioner is a member without 
vote in the House of Representatives. 
Yet, Congress legislates for Puerto Rico. 

This is not a case of “taxation with- 
out representation,’ because federal 
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taxes are ‘not imposed on the residents 
of the island. By the Foraker Act free 
commerce between the island and the 
mainland was established, internal reve- 
nue laws were declared inapplicable, and 
all customs duties collected in Puerto 
Rico plus all taxes on Puerto Rican 
merchandise entered into the United 
States were ordered to be refunded into 
the Insular Treasury. 

These special fiscal arfangements, 
which actually went into effect in 1901, 
were made possible by the Supreme 
Court decision that Puerto Rico was a 
nonincorporated territory and that, in 
legislating for it, Congress was not 
bound by the constitutional clause re- 
quiring the uniformity of taxation.® 
Precisely, one of the main reasons why 
the majority party and other groups in 
Puerto Rico do not favor statehood is 
that the fiscal obligations required by 
such a status would impose too heavy 
a burden on the poor economy of the 
island. 

Congress so far has had authority to 
legislate for Puerto Rico beyond the 
limits which the Constitution fixes with 
respect to the states. For this reason 
the special taxation arrangements have 
been permissible, and the Taft-Hartley 
Act—for example—has applied gener- 
ally in Puerto Rico, without being lim- 
ited to interstate and foreign commerce. 
The ratification of Law 600 as a com- 
pact and the approval of the Common- 
wealth Constitution may have affected 
this situation so that Congress can no 
longer treat Puerto Rico as a nonin- 
corporated territory. 


PosstsLtzé LEGAL INTERPRETATIONS 


If the interpretation of some insular 
leaders prevails, the relation of com- 
monwealth in “free association” with 
the United States imposes on the fed- 
eral government limitations similar to 
those that protect the states, except in 

8 Downes v. Bidwell, 182 U. S 244 (1901). 


so far as they are modified by compact 
in the Federal Relations Statute. This 
is a logical consequence of the postu- 
lates of self-government in internal af- 
fairs and mutual consent in federal re- 
lations. Whether it will be accepted by 
Congress and the administration remains 
to be seen. It is conceivable, although 
improbable, that the United States Su- 
preme Court will find constitutional 
sanction for this interpretation. 

From the judicial point of view, there 
is a more acceptable contention: that 
the approval by Congress of the Puerto 
Rican Constitution implicitly amends 
previous federal laws so that they no 
longer have effect in the island beyond 
the limits protecting local self-govern- 
ment. If the analogy of state jurisdic- 
tion is taken as the criterion to define 
the scope of local government, then the 
Taft-Hartley Act, for instance, can ap- 
ply only to commerce with the terri- 
tories, states, and foreign countries, and 
not to internal commerce. A reasonable 
construction of Law 600, the Constitu- 
tion of the Commonwealth, and its 
ratification by Congress would support 
this conclusion that internal matters, as 
in the states, are to be governed by 
local legislation, with the exceptions 
agreed upon in the compact, specifically 
in Law 600 and the Federal Relations 
Statute. 

It should be noticed that this argu- 
ment is not based on the thesis (dis- 
cussed above) of a constitutional im- 
pediment to the authority of Congress 
which would be general, permanent, and 
prospective, but rather on the premise 
that Congress has amended its previous 
enactments. Besides, it should be clear 
that these two interpretations are not 
presented here as mutually exclusive, 
but as complementary alternatives with 
different degrees of judicial probability. 
One obvious way of testing either one 
would be through proceedings in the 
Puerto Rican or the National Labor Re- 
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lations Board concerning the relative ef- 
fect of the Taft-Hartley Act and the 
Puerto Rico Labor Relations Act. 

In any case, even if congressional 
legislation has the same effects and 
limits in Puerto Rico as in the states, 
` the‘lack of representation in the fram- 
ing of these laws is contrary to the es- 
sence of democratic government. 

The relation of “commonwealth” or 
“free associated state” demands an an- 
swer to the question of the applicability 
of federal laws. And, incidentally, this 
will be the most difficult obstacle if a 
petition is presented by the United 
States delegation to the United Na- 
tions for the exclusion of the Common- 
wealth from the list of non-self-govern- 
ing territories. 

One possible solution would be to 
give the legislature of Puerto Rico the 
authority to approve, reject, or modify 
such legislation, so that it will not be- 
come effective until mutually agreed 
upon. It is possible to arrange adminis- 
tratively, through a joint committee or 
the Resident Commissioner, the process 
of consulting the legislature of the Com- 
monwealth. Without a participation of 
this kind, the reality of the “free asso- 
ciated state” is incomplete. 


RECOMMENDATION: FREE ASSOCIATION 
WITHOUT STATEHOOD 


Of course, it is easy to avoid these 
problems by providing either statehood 
or indeperdence. But this would also 
imply discarding the present ideals of 
` the Puerto Rican people. The outcome 
of the last two elections is evidence that 
the large majority prefer association 
with the United States to independence. 
It is, on the other hand, true that state- 
hood does not command the support of 
the majority. | 

The referenda to approve Law 600, 
elect the Constitutional Convention, 
and ratify the Constitution prove that 


the popular consensus is overwhelmingly 
favorable to the “free associated state” 
formula of the Commonwealth. It fits 
the special economic and cultural po- 
sition of Puerto Rico within the Ameri- 
can federation, making possible the 
ideals of association with democratic 
seli-government. If these ideals are 
given full effectiveness in practice with 
respect to the Federal Relations Statute 
and congressional legislation in general, 
even more support will be created. The 
value of the compact, as the backbone 
of self-government and free association, 
wil. be vindicated. Then the new form 
of political relation can be proclaimed 
as ¿n example for other dependent areas. 

The democratic development of Puerto 
Rico is of great significance to the 
United States people. To a large ex- 
tent, the collective achievements that 
hav2 taken place in the island are due 
to che impact of the Angio-American 
culture on the Latin American heritage. 
The fusion of the two cultural currents 
has already resulted in notable examples 
of respect for individual freedom, dig- 
nity, and security; intensive utilization 
of the representative processes; stable, 
honest, and efficient government; sys- 
tematic democratic planning for the 
enrichment of the collective patrimony 
and the more equitable enjoyment of it 
by all; initiative for the use of science 
and technology in the development of 
productive enterprises; and a general 
climate of enthusiastic effort, so vividly 
synthesized in the slogan “Operation 
Bootstraps.” 

Tke proper cultivation of these crea- 
tive forces is the responsibility of all 
American citizens, whether in the island 
on or. the mainland. It is the birth of 
a new form of political association, 
whereby economically underdeveloped 
areas May join richer nations without 
surrendering their cultural idiosyncra- 
sies or their aspirations for self-govern- 
ment. And, furthermore, it represents 
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a people rising above the insignificance 
of its material resources and power- 
status to fulfill an opportunity for 
greatness. Its collective pride is not the 
nationalistic prejudice of political ex- 
clusivism and cultural superiority. It is 
a feeling of devotion to the ideals of 


human dignity and freedom, and to the 
principles of democratic organization of 
society, as conducive to the free associa- 
tion of states. The Congress of the 
United States still has to decide in the 
case of Puerto Rico whether it is will- 
ing to accept association on these terms. 


Pedro Muñoz Amato, Ph.D., Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico, is dean of the faculty of social 
sciences and director of the School of Public Administration at the University of Puerto 
Rico. He has previously served as director of the university research staff which ad- 
vised the Constitutional Convention of Puerto Rico, as visiting lecturer in social sciences 
at the University of Chicago, and as chairman of the 1952 international seminar on public 
administration held at Rio de Janeiro under the auspices of the United Nations and the 
Government of Brazil. He has published articles on law, polstical science, and public 


administration. 
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The Commonwealth Constitution 
By VICTOR GUTIERREZ-FRANQUI and HENRY WELLS 


HE political evolution of Puerto 

Rico during the last half-century 
has recently culminated in a triad of 
significant contributions to democratic 
statecraft. Though closely interrelated, 
each of these contributions—symbolized 
by the terms commonwealth, compact, 
and constitution—provides a model for 
political development elsewhere. 

Puerto Rico as a commonwealth sig- 
nifies samething unique in the realm of 
bodies politic. Defying classification in 
any of the familiar categories, it is no 
longer a colony, and yet it is neither an 
independent nation nor a state assimi- 
lated within a larger union. Nor is it 
a dominion in the British sense: al- 
though similar to the constituent parts 
of the Commonwealth of Nations in be- 
ing free and self-governing in local af- 
fairs, Puerto Rico differs from them in 
preserving legal ties with the former 
metropolitan power. The advantage of 
the latter arrangement is that it enables 
Puerto Rico to enjoy economic benefits 
which both statehood and independence 
would deny; yet it does not impair full 
local self-rule. 

The legal basis of this ingenious form 
of political association is another happy 
invention: a compact between Congress 
and the people of Puerto Rico. De- 
scribed more fully below, the compact 
represents on the part of Congress a 


voluntary and irrevocable vesting of 


power in the people of Puerto Rico with 
respect to the internal government of 
the island. It also implies that rela- 
tions between Puerto Rico and the 
United States are no longer matters to 
be determined unilaterally by Congress 
but have become subject to consultation 
between Congress and Puerto Rico and 


to determination on the basis of mutual 
agreement and consent. 

These first two concepts, common- 
wealth and compact, may well prove - 
useful to dependent peoples elsewhere 
as devices for achieving self-govern- 
ment in economic circumstances that 
preclude self-sufficiency. The third, the 
constitution, is likely to prove useful as 
a model for future constitution-makers 
in the states of the Union. Exhaus- 
tively considered and carefully drafted, 
the Constitution of the Commonwealth 
embodies the best contemporary thought 
on what a workable and democratic 
American constitution should contain. 
The following pages attempt to make 
clear its contribution to the enrichment 
of the American constitutional tradition. 


Tue LEGAL BASIS of THE 
CONSTITUTION 


For more than fifty years prior to be- 
coming a commonwealth, Puerto Rico 
had been an unincorporated territory of 
the United States. As such it had had 
no constitution of its own, locally 
drafted and adopted, but had instead-- 
received its fundamental law from Con- 
gress in the form of Organic Acts. The 
gradual extension of local self-govern- 
ment under those acts, described else- 
where in this issue of THE ANNALS, sig- 
nified congressional recognition of the 
ever increasing political maturity of the 
Puerto Rican people. But even the 
latest and most liberal concession of 
political rights, the “elective governor” 
act of 1947, left Puerto Rico in the 


“status of a dependent body politic. 
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Congress’ still retained tke right to 
amend the Puerto Rican organic law as 
it pleased, and the law itself continued 
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in effect various federal controls over 
the government of the island. 

Since 1950, however, these vestiges of 
colonialism have disappeared. Under the 
terms of Public Law 600 of the Eighty- 
first Congress, adopted July 3, 1950, 
Puerto Rico’s status has changed from 
that of involuntary dependency to that 
of voluntary association. The federal 
controls and limitations have been su- 
perseded by a fundamental law drafted 
by the people of Puerto Rico. As a 
consequence, the Puerto Rican people’s 
right to govern themselves is no longer 
based upon privileges conferred by Con- 
gress but rather upon the principle of 
the consent of the governed. 

Public Law 600 could work this trans- 
formation because it was no ordinary 
- Act of Congress. Rather, it Was a com- 
pact between Congress and the people 
of Puerto Rico. Its first section de- 
clared the law to be enacted “in the na- 
ture of a compact,” and its second sec- 
tion provided that the act as a whole 
could take effect only if approved by the 
Puerto Rican people. In the referendum 
of June 4, 1951 they voted overwhelm- 
ingly to approve Public Law 600, and 
thus made themselves a party: to the 
compact and consented to its terms. 


/ 
Provisions of the compact 


Specifically, the people of Puerto Rico 
consented to the provision authorizing 
them, through representatives of their 
own choosing, to draft a constitution 
for Puerto Rico. They also consented 
to the provisions stipulating conditions 
which the constitution must fulfill: that 
it establish a republican form of govern- 
ment, that it contain a bill of rights, and 
that it be in conformity with the ap- 
plicable provisions cf the United States 


Constitution and with the provisions of, 


Public Law 600. They consented to the 
provision that the constitution be ap- 
proved by the people of Puerto Rico 
and, after certification by the President 


of the United States as to its conformity 
with Public Law 600 and the federal 
Constitution, that it be ,submitted to 
Congress for its approval. 

In ratifying Public Law 600 the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico thus also gave their 
consent to its last two sections, which, 
taken together, in effect repealed the 
Organic Act and created a new system 
of relations between Puerto Rico and 
the United States. Section 5 listed a 
number of sections of the Organic Act 
relating to purely local affairs and pro- 
vided that they would be automatically 
repealed when the constitution went 
into effect. Section 4 provided that the 
remaining sections of the Organic Act, 
almost all of which dealt with rela- 
tions between Puerto Rico and the fed- 
eral government, would constitute the 
“Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act.” 

Although the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Relations Act are identical with . 
those of the Organic Act which were not 
repealed by Section 5 of Public Law 
600, they actually represent a new 
basis for relations between the Com- 
monwealth and the federal govern- 
ment. The Organic Act provisions were 
adopted only by Congress, whereas the 
provisions of the Federal Relations Act 
were adopted in a significantly differ- 
ent way—by being approved both by 
Congress and by the people of Puerto 
Rico. The latter gave their approval 
when they ratified Public Law 600. 
Hence the Puerto Rican Federal Rela- 
tions Act, no less than the Common- 
wealth Constitution, is part of the com- 
pact embodied in Public Law 600. 


FRAMING AND ADOPTING THE 
CONSTITUTION 


On August 27, 1951 the people of 
Puerto Rico again went to the polls— 
this time to select delegates to a Con- 
stitutional Convention. They elected 
ninety-two delegates representing three 
of the island’s four political parties; the 
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fourth, the Independence party, repre- 
. senting less than 10 per cent of the 
electorate, did not nominate candidates, 
and hence none of its adherents partici- 
pated in the drafting of the Constitu- 
tion. 

The convention began its work on 
September 17 and was in continuous 
session for four and a half months. Its 
committees prepared preliminary drafts 
of articles after careful study of Ameri- 
can and other precedents and after con- 
sideration of Jay and expert opinion ex- 
pressed in public hearings. The com- 
mittee drafts were then debated and 
often substantially revised in open ses- 
sions of the convention. 

Adopted by the convention on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1952, with only three dissent- 
ing votes, the Constitution was there- 
upon submitted to the people of Puerto 
Rico. In a referendum held on March 
3, they ratified it by a vote of 373,594 
to 82,877. The Constitution then went 
to the President, who found it to be in 
conformity with Public Law 600 and 
with the applicable provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States. In 
transmitting it to Congress on April 22, 
1952, he recommended its immediate 
approval. 

After committee hearings and floor 
debates in each house, Congress passed 
a joint resolution ratifying the Consti- 
tution on the condition that three mi- 
nor clarifying changes be made in the 
document. In the process of adopting 
the joint resolution Congress considered 
but rejected certain changes that would 
have nullified the compact. Hence, the 
net effect of the approval resolution was 
to reaffirm the compact and to make its 
terms irrevocable by unilateral action 
on the part of Congress. 


The President signed the resolution . 


on July 3, 1952, and the Constitutional 
Convention then proceeded to study the 
proposed changes. Inasmuch as they 
were of minor importance, the conven- 


tion regarded them as reasonable coun- 
teroffers in the final negotiation of the 
compact and readily accepted them in 
the name of the Puerto Rican people. 
Its action signified the fulfillment of the 
terms of the compact by both parties, 
and on July 25, 1952 the existence of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico was 
officially proclaimed. 


THe NATURE OF THE CONSTITUTION 


The Commonwealth Constitution em- 
bodies the characteristic features of 
American constitutionalism. Like the 
federal and state constitutions on which 
it was modeled, it contains a bill of 
rights that guarantees the traditional 
liberties of the individual and the tra- 
ditional protections of private right 
Also like its models, it provides for the 
separation of governmental powers into 
three branches and for the balancing 
and interaction of those branches. Mr. 
Justice Jackson’s recent description of 
the Constitution of the United States 
applies equally to that of Puerto Rico: 
“Tit] enjoins upon its branches sepa- 
rateness but interdependence, autonomy 
but reciprocity.” ? 

Although squarely within the Ameri- 
can constitutional tradition, the Consti- 
tution of the Commonwealth is no slav- 
ish copy of any American document, It 
departs from its models in a number of 
significant details in order to provide a 
fundamental law that is workable in 
terms of Puerto Rican traditions and 
consistent with contemporary Puerto 
Rican, needs. Its bill of rights, for ex- 
ample, is broader in scope than tradi- 
tional bills of rights, which tend to in- 
clude only restraints upon governmental 
action. It not only increases the pro- 
tections normally afforded to private 
rights but also goes beyond them’ to 
guarantee certain social and ecomonic 


1 Concurring opinion, Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Co. et al. v. Sawyer, 342 U. S. 579, 635 
(1952). 
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rights that require positive governmen- 
tal action for their fulfillment. Simi- 
larly the Constitution introduces certain 
innovations in the structure of the three 
branches in order to create a govern- 
ment competent to deal with the com- 
plex problems of an expanding and in- 
creasingly industrialized economy, and 
yet a government limited in power and 
responsible to the people. 

As a result of this combination of 
modern and traditional elements, the 
Commonwealth Constitution is well de- 
signed to protect both individual and 
social rights, to promote the effective 
and responsible dispatch of public busi- 
ness, and, to permit full local determina- 
tion of purely local affairs. 


THe Brut or RIGETS 


The bill of rights, Article II of the 
Commonwealth Constitution, contains 
the fundamental guarantees of indi- 
vidual rights found in the federal and 
state constitutions. It expresses many 
of those guarantees in exactly the same 
language as that of their counterparts 
in Sections 9 and 10 of Article I of the 
federal Constitution and in its first ten 
amendments. Use of the same phrase- 
ology incorporates into these provisions 
of the Puerto Rican Constitution the 
wealth of meaning that has been built 
up around them during a hundred and 
.fifty years of interpretation in the fed- 
eral courts." 

In certain cases, however, the tradi- 
. tional guarantees are enlarged upon. 
For example, the familiar clause from 
the First Amendment respecting free- 
dom of religion is amplified by the state- 


2The Organic Act of 1917 also contained a 
number of clauses in its bill of rights (Section 
2) which were copied verbatim from the fed- 
eral Constitution. Interpretation of these 
clauses in the Puerto Rican courts prior to 
the establishment of the Commonwealth con- 
tributed to the new Constitution a body of 
meaning complementary to that provided by 
the federal courts. 


ment that “there shall be complete sepa- 
ration of church and state.” Freedom 
of the press is made more specific by a 
novel provision which prohibits the con- 
demnation of printing presses and other 
publishing equipment and permits the 
condemnation of buildings in which 
they are housed only after a judicial 
finding of public convenience and neces- 
sity. A clause from the Fourth Amend- 
ment occurs in the constitutional pro- 
vision guaranteeing security against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures, but a 
modern note appears: “wire-tapping is 
prohibited.” Evidence obtained in vio- 
lation of this clause is declared to be in- 
admissible in the courts. 

The Commonwealth bill of rights also 
contains protections for individual or 
private rights not ordinarily found in 
American constitutions. Equality be- 
fore the law is emphasized in a provi- 
sion which prohibits discrimination “on 
account of race, color, sex, birth, social 
origin or condition, or political or re- 
ligious ideas.” Two examples of the 
practical importance of this provision 
are that women have now become eli- 
gible to serve on juries and that illegiti- 
mate children born after the Constitu- 
tion took eifect have the same rights as 
those of legitimate offspring, including 
the rights of inheritance. Another pro- 
vision gives constitutional dignity to the 
right of privacy. 


Economic rights 


In the field of social and economic 
rights the Commonwealth Constitution 
follows a number of state constitutions 
in prohibiting child labor in occupations 
detrimental to health or morals, and 
in recognizing the rights of employees. 
Such provisions mean that the bill of 
rights not only imposes restraints upon 
government but also requires positive 
governmental action, for only through 
the latter can social and economic rights 
be guaranteed. 
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The Puerto Rican bill of rights ac- 
knowledges the right to equal pay for 
equal work, the right to a “reasonable” 
minimum wage, and the right to an 
eight-hour day, with extra pay for extra 
work. It also recognizes labor’s right 
to organize, to bargain collectively, to 
strike, to picket, and “to engage in other 
legal concerted activities.” In recogniz- 
ing these rights, however, the Constitu- 
tion specifically states that they apply 
only to employees of private businesses 
and to employees’ of governmental en- 
terprises of a business nature. Hence 
constitutional protection of the right to 
strike cannot be invoked by the police 
or other public servants engaged in ordi- 
nary governmental functions. The con- 
stitution also declares that these rights 
do not in any way impair the authority 
of the legislature “to deal with grave 
emergencies that clearly imperil the pub- 
lic health or safety or essential public 
services.” 


THe GOVERNMENT OF THE 
CoMMONWEALTH 


The broad outlines of governmental 
structure and powers as defined by the 
Commonwealth Constitution are so fa- 
miliar that they do not need description 
or justification. Suffice it to say that 
they are based upon the tripartite sys- 
tem of checks and balances found in the 
Constitution of the United States and 
in the constitutions of all the states. 
Within this traditional framework, how- 
ever, the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth introduces certain new features 
that deserve mention. All the changes 
are designed to make the traditional 
American system work as effectively and 
democratically as possible. To some ex- 
tent they involve the adaptation of con- 
tinental American experience to the 
rather different facts of Puerto Rican 
political life. To a greater extent, how- 
ever, they attempt to improve upon the 
American experience by taking advan- 


tage of the lessons it teaches and by 
putting into practice the suggestions of 
some of its more constructive and re- 
sponsible critics. 


The legislative branch 


One of the striking features of Article 
OI, “The Legislature,” is its unique 
method of safeguarding minority repre- 
sentation. Special protections for mi- 
nority parties were thought to be neces- 
sary because of Puerto Rico’s electoral 
history. During most of its fifty-two 
years as a territory, local politics was 
dominated by one or another political 
party or coalition. The workings of the 
electoral system under the Organic Act 
often permitted the dominant party or 
group to capture nearly all the seats in 
the legislature despite strong minority- 
party opposition at the polls, and thus 
to become considerably overrepresented 
in each house.® j 

In order to mitigate the debilitating 
effects of this system upon minority 
parties, the Constitutional Convention 
included in the Constitution a formula 
for automatically increasing the num- 
ber of minority-party Representatives or . 
Senators (or both) whenever the results 
of an election show one party to have 
gained as many as two-thirds of the 
seats in either house. The formula in 
essence provides for the seating of 
enough additional legislators from the 
minority parties to make their strength- 
in each house roughly proportionate to 
the strength shown by their respective 
candidates for Governor in the guber- 


8 For example, in the 1948 election the can- 
didates of the Popular Democratic party won 
38 out of 39 seats in the House of Representa- 
tives and 17 out of 19 seats in the Senate, or 
948 per cent of all the seats in the Legisla- 
ture. In the same election the party’s condi- 
date for Governor received only 61.2 per cent 
of the votes cast for the governorship—a per- 
centage roughly comparable to that which re- 
sulted in the election of 94.8 per cent of the 
legislative seats 
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natorial contest. The operation of this 
new scheme, which incidentally was pro- 
posed and warmly supported by the 
Popular Democratic majority in the 
Constitutional Convention, is expected 
to strengthen minorizy criticism and 
opposition—an essential element of the 
democratic process. 

The Commonwealth Constitution im- 
proves upon most state constitutions in 
its provisions regarding legislative ses- 
sions. Many state legislatures can con- 
vene in regular session only once every 
two years and must end the session 
within two or three months. Such 
limitations usually lead to the last- 
minute adoption of a mass of ill-con- 
sidered legislation and to frequent spe- 
cial sessions. The Commonwealth leg- 
islature is spared these difficulties by 
being declared a continuous body for 
the whole of its four-year term, by being 
required to hold regular sessions annu- 
ally, and by being authorized to deter- 
mine for itself the duration of its regu- 
lar sessions.. 


Another feature of the legislative ar- : 


ticle that represents a great improve- 
ment over the Organic Act and over 
comparable provisions of a number of 
state constitutions is the section which 
establishes a clear distinction between 
accounting and auditing functions and 
assigns primary responsibility for the 
latter to the legislative branch acting 
through a controller. 


The executive branck 


Under the Organic Acts the Governor 
of Puerto Rico was in some respects a 
figure of more consequence in the po- 
litical life of the island than a state 
governor normally is in the political life 
of his own state. Article IV of the 
Commonwealth Constitution attempts to 
provide for a chief executive more in 
keeping with the traditional American 
pattern. It does not restore the Gov- 
ernor’s ties with the federal government 


that were severed by Section 5 of Pub- 
lic Law 600, nor does it grant him the 
unusual powers that he enjoyed under 
both Organic Acts. No longer, for ex- 
ample, does he have the authority to 
suspend the writ of habeas corpus when 
in his judgment the public safety re- 
quires its suspension in case of rebel- 
lion, insurrection, or invasion. Section 
13 of the bill of rights grants this au- 
thority exclusively to the Legislative As- 
sembly. Similarly, Article IV decreases 
the Governor’s power to declare martial 
law. Under the Organic Act his decla- 
ration of martial law stood unless coun- 
termanded by the President. Under 
the new constitution it must be immedi- 
ately reviewed by the legislature, which 
can either approve or revoke it. 

The powers granted to the Governor 
are in the main those traditionally asso- 
ciated with American chief executives. 
As to the power of appointment, Arti- 
cle IV follows the federal Constitution 
and the Organic Act in authorizing the 
chief executive to appoint the heads of 
the executive departments, all of whom 
hold office at his pleasure. Many state 
governors lack this power because their 
department heads are elected by the 
people for fixed terms. The latter ar- 
rangement is regarded as undesirable by 
virtually all advocates of administra- 
tive reform. The Puerto Rican system, 
on the other hand, is highly recom- 
mended, for it makes possible the co- 
ordination of executive departments and 
the concentration of administrative re- 
sponsibility in one official, the Governor, 
whom the people can hold accountable 
for the performance of his subordinate 
officers. 

An interesting departure from the 
American tradition, though not from 
the Puerto Rican tradition under the 
Organic Acts, is the provision that an 
appointed rather than en elected off- 
cial succeeds to the governorship in the 
event of a vacancy in that office before 
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the expiration of the four-year term. 
In such circumstances the Secretary of 
State, ranking member of the Governor’s 
cabinet, becomes Governor. _ 

After considering methods of succes- 
sion used in the states, the Constitu- 
tional Convention came to the conclu- 
sion that electing a Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor was an unsatisfactory solution to 
this problem. It could waste the tal- 
ents of a good man if no vacancy oc- 
curred; it could catapult into office a 
weak man if a vacancy did occur. Fill- 
ing the office by special election was also 
rejected: the expense involved, the dis- 
ruption of public business that would 
ensue, and the possibly undesirable 
political strife tbat might develop, all 
counted against this method. 

The appointive method, on the other 
hand, seemed to lack these defects and 
to afford positive advantages. The 
Governor could select as his possible 
successor a person in sympathy with 
the program which he was elected to 
carry cut. That person as a depart- 
ment head would have duties in the 
executive branch and would be familiar 
with the over-all problems and policies 
of the administration. Finally, the gov- 
ernment would be carried on with a 
maximum of continuity and efficiency if 
a vacancy in the office of Governor 
should occur. 

With these considerations in mizd, 
the convention decided that the suc- 
cessor should be the Secretary of State, 
that he should be appointed by the 
Governor: with the advice and consent 
of both houses, and that he should have 
the same qualifications as those speci- 
fied for the Governor elsewhere in Ar- 
ticle IV. 


The judicial branch 
In drafting Article V, the Constitu- 
tional Convention sought to establish 


an independent judiciary and to assure 
the prompt adjudication of cases on 


their merits rather than on technical 
questions of procedure or jurisdiction. 
These aims involved a thoroughgoing 
reform of the Puerto Rican judicial sys- 
tem as it existed under the Organic 
Acts. The groundwork for that reform 
was laid in the Constitution, and its de- 
tails were filled in by a Judiciary Act 
of the Puerto Rican legislature which 
became effective on July 25, 1952, the 
day the Constitution took effect. Ar- 
ticle V and the Judiciary Act together 
constitute an almost revolutionary reor- 
ganization of the court system and em- 
body reforms well in advance of those , 
adopted by even the most progressive 
states.* 

Independence of the judiciary from 
the other two branches and from politi- 


cal and economic pressures is substan- 


tially achieved under the Constitution 
and the Judiciary Act. Together they 
provide for the appointment rather than 
the election of judges, for adequate 
tenure and salary, and for the transfer 
of administrative control over the court 
system from the executive branch to the 
judiciary itself. Article V also prohibits 
political activity on the part of judges: 
they cannot contribute to campaign 
funds or party coffers, participate in 
campaigns, hold party office, or run for 
public office without having, resigned 
from the bench six months prior to 
nomination. 

Under the Organic Act the adminis- 
tration of justice left much to be de- 
sired. Crowded dockets made for long 
delays in the adjudication of cases. 
Jurisdictional pitfalls and procedural 
snares beset the path of litigants. All 
foo many cases were decided, if at all, 


. on technicalities rather than on their 


merits. 


4See Charles E. Clark ard Wiliam D. 
Rogers, “The New Judiciary Act of Puerto 
Rico: a Definitive Court Reorganization,” 
Fale Law Journal, Vol. 67, No. 7 (Nov. 
1952), pp. 1147-71. 
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` The Constitutional Convention met 
the problem by unifying the court sys- 
tem for purposes of jurisdiction, opera- 
tion, and administration. Most of the 
details of this general reform were left 
to legislative determination and have 
since been supplied by the Judiciary 
Act. The result is a modern and eff- 
cient judicial structure that may well 
serve as a model for the states. 

The most original feature of this re- 
form is unification of the courts for pur- 
poses of jurisdiction. It means that 
questions can no longer arise concern- 
ing the jurisdiction of the court in which 
a case is filed. All courts have the 
power to hear any case (though a 
change in venue may be in order), 
since all of them are parts of a single 
unified court. 

Unification for purposes of operation 
means that the whole court system 
functions under the supervision and 
control of the Supreme Court. Article 
V grants to the Court the important 
power of adopting rules of evidence and 
of civil and criminal procedure for all 
the courts. The Judiciary Act author- 
izes the Chief Justice to assign judges 
from one bench to another when neces- 
sary to keep dockets clear, equalize case 
loads, and minimize delays costly to 
litigants. Although every judge, as in 
the past, will primarily serve his own 
community, he can be used elsewhere 
as needed. 

Article V provides for unification for 
purposes of administration by authoriz- 
ing the Supreme Court to adopt rules 
for court administration, by designating 
the Chief Justice as the administrative 
head of the court system, and by re- 
quiring him to appoint an Administra- 
tive Director. The functions of the 
latter are defined in the Judiciary Act, 
which makes him head of the Office of 
Court Administration. His duties in- 
clude the collection of statistical data 


on the state of dockets and the work ol 
the courts so that the Chief Justice can 
assign or transfer judges as needed and 
otherwise co-ordinate the administration 
of justice. 


THE AMENDMENT PROCESS 


Article VII vests the right to amend 
the Constitution exclusively in the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico and their representa- 
tives. This provision is the heart of 


‘Commonwealth status. It makes mani- 


fest the irrevocable relinquishment by 
Congress of power over the purely in- 
ternal affairs of Puerto Rico. 

Had Congress approved the Constitu- 
tion on the condition that amendments 
to it be subject to congressional ratifi- 
cation before becoming effective, a pro- 
posal supported by certain Senators but 
finally rejected by both houses,® the 
compact embodied in Public Law 600 
and accepted by the people of Puerto 
Rico would have been nullified. Such 
action on the part of Congress would 
have constituted a unilateral and retro- 
active modification of the terms of the 
compact, and it would have reduced the | 
people of Puerto Rico to the role of a 
drafting agency for Congress. 

This is not to say, however, that Ar- 
ticle VII permits the Puerto Rican elec- 
torate to amend the Constitution in any 
manner whatever, without restriction. 
Section 3 prohibits repeal of the bill of 
rights and alteration of the republican 
form of government. It also requires all 
amendments to be consistent with the 
provisions of the congressional joint 
resolution approving the constitution, 
with the applicable provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States, with 
the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act, 


5 See Congressional Record, Vol. 98, No. 92 
(May 28, 1952), p. 6187; No 110 (June 23, 
1952), pp. 7981-83; No. 115 (June 28, 1952), 
pp. 8525-26; No, 116 (June 30, 1952), p. 8669; 
No 117 (July 1, 1952), pp. 8905-6. 
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and with Public Law 600. These re- 


quirements safeguard the terms of the 
compact between Congress and the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico upon which the Con- 
stitution itself is based. 


PUERTO Rican Status RESULT OF 
INVENTIVE STATESMANSHIP 


The development of commonwealth 
status was foreshadowed as long ago 
as 1914 by Felix Frankfurter. “One 
of the great demands upon inventive 
statesmanship,” he wrote, “is to help 
evolve new kinds of relationship so as 
to combine the advantages of local self- 
government with those of a confederated 
union. Luckily, our Constitution has 


left this field of invention open.” ° 
Public Law 600, the compact embodied 
in it, and the Constitution of the Com- 
monwealth resulting from it together 
provide the new kind cf relationship 
that Frankfurter saw the need of nearly 
forty years ago. ‘Thanks to inventive 
statesmanship both in Puerto Rico and 
in Congress, a combination of the ad- 
vantages of self-government with those 
of a confederated union has at last been 
achieved. | 


6 Quoted in Hearings before the Committee 
on Public Lands, House of Representatives, 
81st Congress, on H. R. 7674 and S. 3336 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1950), Serial No. 35, p. 54. 
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The World Significance of the New Constitution 


By CARL J. FRIEDRICH 


HE significance of constitution- 
making in our time is not so self- 
evident as Americans are prone to as- 
sume. Even in the heyday of constitu- 
tionalism, critical voices maintained the 
conservative view so persuasively set 
forth by Burke that sound constitutions 
cannot be made, but must grow. If 
Savigny doubted the calling of his time, 
a hundred years ago, for legislation, 
men of his general outlook might well 
be perplexed by the earnestness and de- 
termination with which men have set 
about in recent years to make constitu- 
tions. France; Italy, a dozen German 
states, the German Federal Republic, 
and India, not to mention the so-called 
people’s republics of the Soviet orbit, 
have given themselves constitutions, and 
the six nations of the European Coal 
and Steel Community (Schuman plan) 
are now at work in the same pursuit. 
Yet the spirit of all this activity 
is neither optimistic nor enthusiastic. 
Surely the temper of the men now set- 
ting about the European constitution is, 
in the words of The (London) Odserver, 
“cool and set.” Although many of these 
efforts are revolutionary in their im- 
plications, the outlook of contemporary 
constitution-makers is devoid of revolu- 
tionary élan; they are much more sure 
of what they wish to avoid than of what 
they expect to achieve; negations pre- 
dominate in their thought about these 
constitutions.* 


AIMS OF CONSTITUTION-MAKING 


If one inquires into the motivation of 
a number of these resolute constitution- 


1See my “The Political Theory of the New 
Democratic Constitutions” in Constitutions 
and Constitutional Trends since World War 
I, edited by Arnold J. Zurcher, 1951. 
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makers, he discovers that they are des- 
perately determined to find some modus 
vivendi that will give them a workable 
government and protect them, internally 
and externally, against totalitarian con- 
quest and subjugation. The classic con- 
stitutionalism which the United States 
Constitution ushered in was a decidedly 
hopeful effort to transcend traditional 
authoritarian forms. Its revolutionary 
pathfinders were animated by a pro- 
found faith in the rational potentialities 
of man. But there were several sharp 
differences between the United States 
Constitution and those made in France 
in that period. Among these, one has 
received less attention than it perhaps 
deserved. The United States Constitu- 
tion sprang from an effort to organize 
an effective government where there had 
been none before, whereas the French 
constitutions sought to organize a con- 
stitutional, republican government to 
take the place of the antecedent au- 
tocracy. As events proved, the latter is 
a much more difficult task and one 
which is not likely to succeed at the 
outset. 

This contrast between constitutions 
organizing a first government and con- 
stitutions replacing an overthrown gov- 
ernment has continued since that time. 
Wherever a people living in colonial de- 
pendency has thrown off the yoke or 
emerged by stages from its dependent 
position, a constitution has been made 
and that constitution has usually lasted: 
Canada and Australia are outstanding 
examples. When people have tried to 
constitute themselves as a republic after 
overthrowing the established authorities, 
failure has often been their fate: Ger- 
many and China may be cited here. 

Since the Second World War, a new 
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type of constitutional effort has made 
its appearance: the collapse of the coun- 
terrevolutionary totalitarian autocracies 
has generated an intense will to estab- 
lish constitutional systems that will be 
able to deal with the totalitarian threat 
by making a government at once strong 
and incapable of abusing its powers. 
Here the German case has, of course, 
been particularly instructive; for the 
Weimar Constitution proved weak, and 
yet it enabled Hitler to abuse his pow- 
ers with great facility. 

Within this general context of post- 
war constitution-making, the Constitu- 
tion of Puerto Rico appears as a clear 
case of the kind of self-liberating instru- 
ment by which a people who has lived 
in colonial dependency achieves genuine 
self-government. This augurs well for 
the permanence of the new charter. It 
puts it into the family of which the 
United States Constitution is the most 
ancient and most illustrious member. 


POLITICAL Status OF PUERTO Rico 


However, the Constitution of Puerto 
Rico should not be misinterpreted in 
this connection. Everyone in Puerto 
Rico is, of course, vividly aware, and 
most Puerto Rican citizens are keenly 
in favor, of the island’s status as an 
integral part of the United States. The 
constitution itself leavés no doubt on 
this score, but emphasizes this status. 
Not only the United States constitu- 
tion, but the applicable laws of the 
United States are by the Puerto Rican 
Constitution made the law of the island. 
That the Spanish version speaks of 
Puerto Rico as a free and associated 
state further emphasizes this close re- 
lation. 

Thus, the Dominion analogy which 
crops up in various discussions about 
the status of Puerto Rico is very mis- 
leading. Typically, a Dominion is not 
under the constitution or the laws of 
the United Kingdom at all. No Do- 


minion representative participates in the 
work of the House of Commons. No 
Dominion citizen serves in the armed 
forces of the United Kingdom; and .so 
forth. Puerto Rico has come closer to 
the continental United States, because 
an associate is tied by adult sentiments 
of loyalty, solidarity, and common pur- 
pose which are often lacking in the re- 
lation of a dependent. 

To be sure, the Puerto Rican has been 
a citizen of the United States since the 
Organic Act was adopted in 1917. But 
only the adoption of the Constitution 
of Puerto Rico has made of him a 
citizen roughly comparable in status to 
the citizens in the states of the Union. 
Sometimes it is stressed in opposition 
writings that he lacks the right to vote 
for the President or a member of Con- 
gress. This is true only as long as he 
remains on the island, and it is equally 
true of any other American citizen who 
goes to the island to live. On the other 
hand, any Puerto Rican wao moves to 
the continental United States does par- 
ticipate in these elections. It is an 
anomalous situation, to be sure, but it 
does not alter the fundamental fact that 
Puerto Rico has achieved democratic 
self-government and a free and co-ordi- 
nate position within the American com- 
monwealth. 


Unique features 


But let us not minimize the extra- 
ordinary features of the new status. 
Not only is it an unprecedented devel- 
opment within the ancient constitutional . 
structure of the United States—some- 
thing the men of Philadelphia certainly 
did not envisage—but it is also a nov- 
elty within the history of western con- 
Stitutionalism in its entirety. Never be- 
fore has a distinct community achieved 
constitutional self-government in just 
this form. Algeria is perhaps the closest 
approximation, but its sphere of au- 
tonomy is much more limited, while its 


~ 
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participation in the government of met- 
ropolitan France is decidedly greater. 

The status of Puerto Rico creates a 
new dimension of the federal principle, 
in that it places the old principle of 
“unity with diversity” on a new basis. 
It thus conceivably provides a striking 
model for future developments in the 
sphere of the liberation of colonial peo- 
ples who do not wish or may not be 
able to organize themselves as independ- 
ent political communities. Substantial 
portions of Africa may thus become as- 
sociated in the future with the Euro- 
pean federation that is in the making. 
Significantly, the proposals for its con- 
stitution envisage the possibility that 
such dependent territories may in the 
future apply for membership in the fed- 
eration. 


SEPARATION OF POWERS 


To a fair number of political scien- 
tists it may come as a surprise that the 
Puerto Rican constitution-makers opted 
for the American system of separation 
of powers rather than the parliamentary 
system, so-called, in which the execu- 
tive branch depends upon the confidence 
of the parliament for its continuation in 
office. As a matter of fact, there never 
was any serious discussion of this al- 
ternative in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. It must be remembered that the 
Puerto Ricans had become accustomed 
to the United States pattern during the 
half-century of their political devel- 
opment under United States tutelage. 
When in 1948 the office of the Governor 
was made elective, and the leader of the 
dominant party, Señor Muñoz Marin, 
was chosen by the people in a free elec- 
tion, the idea of this type of executive 
leadership had already become so firmly 
established that a return to a system 
under which the Governor might have 
been at the beck and call of the legisla- 
ture seemed inconceivable. 

At the same time, a legislative body 
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composed of two houses had become 
quite generally accepted, even though 
there were no particularly deep-rooted 
divisions of the island that called for 
separate representation. Just as in 
many American states so also in Puerto 
Rico the idea of two houses had become 
associated with the thought of a separa- 
tion of powers that would avoid the 
concentration of too much power in the 
hands of any one man or group of men. 

Many a writer, enamored of the 
alleged responsibility of the British sys- 
tem of cabinet government, has argued 
that a single house controlling the ex- 
ecutive would necessarily give more ef- 
fective government, as well as sounder 
legislation. Now there can be no ques- 
tion that the government of Great Brit- 
ain has been among the most effective 
in the modern world. On the other 
hand, it is striking that it has worked 
well only where Britishers have consti- 
tuted the prevalent element in the popu- 
lation: the United Kingdom, Canada, 
New Zealand, Australia. What is more, 
with the coming of labor into power, 
some serious difficulties have made their 
appearance. Still, it works well in these 
countries. But the people of Puerto 
Rico were well advised to avoid this ex- 
periment, which has given unsatisfac- 
tory results wherever Latin peoples have 
attempted it.” 


FAVORABLE FACTORS 


The question remains, of course, 
whether the constitutional democracy 
of the United States type wil work. 
In a number of Latin American coun- 
tries, constitutions of the United States 
type have led to dictatorships, as most 
Europeans will assert is inevitable. The 
concentration of authority in the hands 


2Qn this whole subject, see the author’s 
Constitutional Government and Democracy 
(new and completely revised edition, 1951), 
especially Chapter XVIII, “Chief Executives 
and Cabinet Systems.” 
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of a single man resulting from his elec- 
tion by a popular majority could easily 
be thus abused, but such abuse appears 
a remote contingency in the case of 
Puerto Rico. 

For one thing, the people of Puerto 
Rico seem deeply attached to the demo- 
cratic heritage. Furthermore, their new 
constitution contains strong judicial safe- 
guards which are usually lacking in 
Latin America, and these are reinforced 
by a good deal of common-law thinking 
that has found its way into Puerto 
Rican judicial decisions. Also, the au- 
thority of the United States Supreme 
Court extends to the island and could 
be called upon to check any serious 
abuse of powers. Finally, the military 
power which has so often played a de- 
cisive role in the revolutionary coups 
d’état of Latin America remains firmly 
and completely in the hands of the fed- 
eral authorities (as in all states of the 
Union), and can therefore not only not 
be employed for the overthrow of the 
constitutional authorities, but is avail- 
able for their continuing and effective 
support. 

All these considerations do, of course, 
ceteris paribus, apply to the chances of 
survival of any other constitutional pat- 
tern that the Puerto Ricans might have 
adopted. Still, with a strong party com- 
manding a very substantial majority, the 
gubernatorial system ought to work well, 
as it will not be afflicted by the dangers 
of a deadlock that at times have made 
it appear in an unfortunate light in 
some of the states. 


NEED FOR OPPOSITION 


At the same time, one must hope that 
a more vigorous opposition will come 
into existence in the near future. The 
present situation, wherein the majority 
party is so strong numerically that it 
has to have recourse to various artifices 
in order to secure any kind of opposi- 


tion at all, surely is not healthy.” The 
situation suggests that a large part of 
the electorate is not as mature politi- 
cally as a functioning two-party system 
requires it to be. It is well known that 
the present situation causes considerable 
concern to some of. the wiser leaders, 
like the Governor himself. 

The new constitution provides some 
rather sharp limitations on the Gov- 
ernor’s power; in relation to emergen- 
cies, it is perhaps too much hedged 
about by limitations. One may ask 


‘whether it is sufficient that he can call 


out the militia in order to prevent or 
suppress a rebellion, invasion, or any 
serious disturbancé of the public peace. 
These phrases have an antiquated ring. 
Some of the most serious problems of 
an emergency nature present themselves 
to modern communities in quite differ- 
ent garb from disturbances to the pub- 
lic peace. Be that as it may, when 
taken together with the absence of any 
really effective opposition, some rather 
troublesome situations may arise. 

It would seem that a governor’s coun- 
cil would have been more satisfactory 
than a senate in this connection. It 
would have made it possible to grant 
the Governor broader emergency powers, 
when acting together with his council, 
while at the same time clarifying the 
electoral picture so as to enable a rela- 
tively inexperienced electorate to crys- 
tallize an effective opposition. 


INNOVATIONS 


It would be interesting: to analyze 
the many significant innovations which 
the Puerto Rican Constitution contains. 
Certainly, from a strictly constitutional 
viewpoint, it must be placed in the front 
rank of American state constitutions. 
Its provisions for the Judiciary, for ex- 
ample, while not so perfect as was at 


8 See Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, Article OT, Section 7, 


í 
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one time hoped, are in line with most 
advanced thought in the United States.‘ 
Similarly, the establishment of an inde- 
pendent commission ‘of three, headed by 
the Chief Justice, to deal with reap- 
portionment is a distinct advance and 


ought to help to avoid the usual poli- 


ticking in this field. Against these for- 
ward-looking provisions must be set cer- 
tain omissions, such as the failure to 
provide for the merit system in the civil 
service, and the perhaps even more seri- 
ous failure to provide adequate au- 
tonomy for local self-government. 


Brit or RIGHTS 


The fact that the United Nations 
Declaration of Human Rights had been 
approved by the Congress of the United 
States caused some leaders in Puerto 
Rico to include substantial portions of 
this declaration in their drafts of the 
constitution. It was felt that the Con- 
gress could not in fairness reject what 
it had once accepted. Eventually the 
convention adopted a somewhat altered 
version of these rights, which takes ac- 
count of the, island’s limited resources. 
The formulation chosen speaks of the 
progressive development of the Puerto 
Rican economy, but enjoins the people 
and the government to do everything in 
their power to realize these rights. 

In spite of the fact that every one 
of these provisions is found in either 
constitutional or unchallenged ordinary 
legislation somewhere in the United 
~ States, these progressive provisions 
caused sharp criticism in Congress, with 
some critics going so far as to claim 
- that this section “departs completely 

4In this connection, mention might be made 
of a very interesting comparison prepared by 
Gutiérrez-Franqui and Henry Wells showing 
the parallels paragraph by paragraph between 
the Puerto Rican Constitution and other 
American state constitutions. See also for 
further detail the article by the same authors 
in this volume. 


from the whole philosophy of the Bill 
of Rights of our own Constitution.” 
The claim is unsound on the face of it, 
especially in regard to education and 
social security. That the eighteenth- 
century framers of the Constitution did 
not include them has not prevented the 
United States from wholeheartedly de- 
veloping them since. 

But since the Congress insisted, the 
Puerto Rican convention was reassem- 
bled and struck these provisions from 
the constitution (as well as two others 
of minor importance). It was felt, how- 
ever, that this’ congressional demand 
was so definite a challenge to the self- 
governing authority of the people of 
Puerto Rico that it was decided to re- 
submit this section to the people for 
formal amendment of the draft they 
had approved earlier. 

It is generally expected that the 
amendment will be approved. But the 
very fact that such a referendum will 
have to be held will dramatize the un- 
wisdom of Congress in making such a 
stipulation. Surely, the democratic ra- 
tionale of the entire undertaking argued 
firmly for accepting the draft unless the 
objections were justified by clear and 
incontrovertible unconstitutionality. It 
is unfortunate that by this action, the 
generosity, the imagination, and the 
good faith of the Congress in enabling 
the Puerto Ricans to make their own 
constitution and thereby achieve the 
novel status of an associate state should 
have been put in jeopardy. Is it not 
also regrettable that by this action of 
Congress the United States should have 
been prevented from being the first 
country to embody substantial portions 
of the International Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights in positive law? 

The vision of Puerto Rico was en- 
titled to greater sympathy than it re- 
ceived, surely. But even so, the new 
constitution is testimony to the remark- 
able flexibility of the American consti- 
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tutional system. It also is testimony a gradual process of democratizing them. 
to the fact that democracy can find - Here lies the world significance of the 
ways of liberating colonial peoples by new constitution. | 
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Transforming the Economy 


By Harvey S. PERLOFF 


N economic matters, as in most hu- 

man affairs, the “little fellow” can 
often manage as well as others, pro- 
vided that he has some sort of “equal- 
izer.” Puerto Rico, a small, crowded 
island with practically no natural re- 
sources other than its hard-worked soil, 
today provides for its people a level of 
living comparable to that of the rich- 
est nonindustrialized countries—that is, 
those nations which, like neighboring 
Cuba, enjoy great natural advantages 
and a favorable population-resource bal- 
ance. Puerto Rico’s “equalizer” arises 
out of its economic ties to the United 
States, the quality of its political lead- 
ership, and the political maturity of its 
people as characterized by the wide- 
spread and consistent support of a ra- 
tional program of economic develop- 
ment. 

That the latter aspects have been 
crucial is evident from the fact that 
forty years after Puerto Rico was 
brought within the United States eco- 
nomic sphere, it was still a poverty 
stricken island with a sick and stagnant 
economy. It was not until the internal 
elements were forged into a force for 
progress that the tie to a rich metro- 
politan power could be turned to net 
advantage. Any estimate of future ex- 
pectations and possibilities must con- 
sider these equalizing elements as well 
as the many disadvantages of the nig- 
gardly natural endowment and the still 
unfavorable population-resource balance. 


Four Decapes or U. S. RULE 


The year 1941 marked a turning point 
in the economic development of Puerto 
Rico, as in so many other aspects of 
Puerto Rican life. It was in that year 
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that the people of the island, under a 
new leadership, undertook the task of 
transforming their economy and of pro- 
viding the means for achieving their as- 
pirations for higher levels of, living. 

Puerto Rico had been brought within 
the monetary and tariff structures of 
the United States at the turn of the 
century, and this, together with the 
large inflow of mainland capital, served 
to mold the insular economy. Under 
the protection of the tariff, the sugar 
industry, which had had a secondary 
role during the Spanish regime, grew 
rapidly until it dominated the entire 
economy. Not only did it provide the 
main outlet for employment and invest- 
ment, but it gave the impetus for the 
development of a network of servicing 
industries——transportation, communica- 
tions, power, banking, and others. 

A number of other agricultural in- 
dustries, especially tobacco and tropical 
fruits, also experienced some growth 
through the stimulus of mainland capi- 
tal, but these never achieved more than 
a minor place in the economy. Coffee, 
which had been the primary crop dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, did not en- 
joy the protection of the United States 
tariff, and after a series of hurricanes 
and the loss of European markets, it be- 
came a bankrupt industry. Manufac- 
turing did not attract a large volume of 
either external or internal capital, and 
its development was limited to the proc- 
essing of sugar and the production of 
a small number of items chiefly for 
the home market. Needlework achieved 
some importance in the 1930’s and pro- 
vided a meager but much needed sup- 
plementary income for thousands of 
families. . 
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In spite of the fact that the limita- 
tions of the natural resource base, to- 
gether with the directing force of the 
United States tariff, had turned the 
Puerto Rican economy into an essen- 
tially one-crop one-industry economy, 
total output and income grew at a 
fairly rapid rate during the first three 
decades of American rule. Unforiu- 
nately, the economic expansion was out- 
paced by the growth in population, and 
the gains in total income were largely 
absorbed by the increases in the num- 
ber of consumers. ‘Thus, in spite of 
the sizable economic development which 
took place, underemployment and pov- 
erty continued to be the lot of the av- 
erage Puerto Rican during this entire 
period. The economic situation, which 
even during the most prosperous years 
was far from favorable, deteriorated 
very much with the drastic fall in pro- 
duction, employment, and income which 
accompanied the Great Depression. 
Throughout the 1930’s, most of the 
people of Puerto Rico experienced great 
distress. 


At THE TURNING POINT 


By the end of 1940, when the newly 
formed Popular Democratic party was 
making its first bid for office, and at a 
time when most other areas had already 
achieved substantial recovery from the 
depth of the depression, the insular 
economy was still in a seriously de- 
pressed state and, more significantly, re- 
vealed dangerous imbalance and struc- 
tural difficulties. 

The sugar industry, the backbone 
of the economy, had stopped growing. 
Whatever inherent potentials for ex- 
pansion it might have retained—and at 
best these were limited because most of 
the best land in the island was already 
in sugar cultivation—an actual lid on 
its growth had been imposed by the 
sugar quota system. Other agricultural 
industries were also past the peak of 


their growth for a variety of reasons; 
the tobacco industry was suffering from 
the long-term shift to cigarette smok- 
ing and was in a disorganized state; 
fruits had lost out to mainland and off- 
shore competition. 

The important sectors of agriculture 
were subject to land monopoly and 
absentee ownership. According to the 
1940 census, about one-half of 1 per 
cent of the farms contained one-third of 
the total arable farm land, and this was 
the best land in the lowlands. There 
was little effort at diversification, and 
when sugar production was limited, 
much of the land simply ‘ay idle. The 
small farmer, characteristically owning 
or renting two or three acres on the side 
of a hill, found it difficult to make ends 
meet or to feed his own family. Most 
of those in agriculture were landless 
farm laborers dependent on a few 
months of low-paid work. 

With the end of the period of growth 
of the major agricultural industries, em- 
ployment in agriculture had leveled off, 
so that no more persons were employed 
in farming in 1940 than had been so 
employed in 1920. 

Few new employment opportunities 
outside of agriculture were being cre- 
ated. The sizable flow of mainland 
capital during the earlier period had 
been sufficient for a spillover into a 
rather wide variety of local economic 
activities, but outside investment prac- 
tically ceased with the advent of the 
depression. Internal savings were very 
limited, and whatever local capital there 
was shied away from any but the tradi- 
tional investment outlets, in agriculture, 
real estate, and commerce. With a few 
exceptions as in the case of sugar and 
rum, the local manufacturing industries 
that were already in existence were gen- 
erally small, poorly organized, and char- 
acterized by very low labor preductivity. 
They rarely could develop markets out- 
side the island, and often had difficulty 
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competing with goods from the main- 
land. 

. The labor force had increased by over 
40 per cent between 1920 and 1940, yet 
no important new processing industries 
had been developed to help fill the large 
employment gap. The only significant 
expansion in manufacturing took place 
in sugar milling and in home needle- 
work. Manufacturing employment, out- 
side of these two categories, was at the 
same level in 1940 as it had been twenty 
. years earlier, while total employment in 
manufactures reported by the census of 
1940 was hardly greater than it was at 
the time of the 1930 census. 

As a result of the divergent popula- 
tion and employment trends, some 18 
per cent of the labor force was unem- 
ployed in 1940, while a large share of 
those who did find employment were 
working only a few months of the year 
or were engaged in peripheral service 
and trade jobs. Wages were pitifully 
small. Sugar workers, who averaged fif- 
teen cents an hour, were the highest- 
paid in agriculture. Home needlework- 
ers rarely received more than four or 
five cents an hour. In the face of the 
special difficulties arising out of the 
economic conditions and the severe un- 
employment, labor was poorly organ- 
ized and its bargaining-position was 
relatively weak. As a result of all these 
factors, poverty and distress were wide- 
spread. As late as December 31, 1940, 
some 40 per cent of the island’s families 
were certified as “needy” by the Work 
Projects Administration. 

Federal contributions in the form 
of relief expenditures and loans during 
the depression years were substantial, 
amounting to about $230,000,000 be- 
tween 1933 and 1941. Yet, in spite 
of the efforts of some of the federal 
agencies to develop new sources of in- 
come, the federal contributions were es- 
sentially relief handouts and did little 


to strengthen the foundations ‘of the 
economy, 

The most striking characteristic of the 
total situation was a prevailing sense of 
hopelessness. Aside from the (some- ` 
times). heroic efforts of the federally 
sponsored Puerto Rico Reconstruction 
Administration, very little was being 
done to create conditions conducive to 
economic development. Puerto Rican 
politics traditionally revolved about the 
political status of the island, and politi- 
cal parties formed and reformed about 
this issue without developing or carry- 
Ing out any programs aimed at provid- 
ing a foundation for economic expan- 
sion. The utility structure was inade- 
quate and poorly organized; illiteracy 
was fairly high and very few workers 
had any technical training; sanitation 
and medical services were sufficient to 
keep the death rate surprisingly low 
(considering the economic conditions), 
but not sufficient to prevent the preva- 
lence of debilitating diseases; credit for 
risk-taking new investment was practi- 
cally nonexistent; government adminis- 
tration in general was not such as to 
generate confidence. 


REFORM AND DEVELOPMENT 


Upon taking office, the Popular Demo- 
cratic party, which had abandoned po- 
litical tradition to run on a platform of 
economic and social reform, undertook 
a series of programs and activities which 
over time was greatly to modify many 
of the basic aspects of Puerto Rican 
life. The various programs, as they 
have evolved over the past twelve years, 
have contained three main features. 

The first of these is what might ` 
broadly be termed “social reform,” and 
is concerned essentially with distribu- 
tive justice. The Organic Act of 1917 
provided that no corporation might ac- 
quire more than five hundred acres of 
land. This was not seriously enforced; 
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but under the Land Act of 1941, a sub- 
stantial part of the land held in viola- 
tion of that provision has been acquired 
and used to establish proportional bene- 
fit farms (with profits divided among 
the workers), small owner-operated 
family farms, and subsistence plots or 
lots for homes for agregados (landless 
farm workers). Other measures have 
been aimed at preventing abuses and 
bringing about a more equal distribu- 
tion of income. These have included 
measures to protect workers and to 
strengthen the position of labor unions 
(the establishment of a minimum wage 
board and an insular labor relations 
board was motivated in large part by 
these objectives), to provide public as- 
sistance and the beginnings of a social 
security system, to regulate basic indus- 
tries, and to develop a more progressive 
tax structure. 

A second feature has been the im- 
provement of the public services and fa- 
cilities, both to lay the foundations for 
economic expansion and to encourage 
social progress. ‘Thus, electric power fa- 
cilities have been greatly expanded and 
an island-wide grid developed; trans- 
portation, communications, water sup- 
ply, and sewerage have been made the 
concern oi separate governmental “au- 
thorities,” and the facilities have been 
continually improved and expanded; a 
substantial share of the public budget 
has been cevoted to the expansion and 
improvement of education and health 
services; and a large-scale slum clear- 
ance and public housing program has 
changed the living conditions of many 
families, 

A third and central aspect of the over- 
all insular program has been the direct 
promotion of economic development,, the 
attempt to enlarge sources of income 
and employment through the creation 
of new industries and economic activi- 
ties, improvement and expansion of the 


resource base, and an imcrease in in- 
vestment and productivity. In the face 
of the reluctance of private enterprise 
to take risks in untried fields, the insular 
government in 1942 created an Indus- 
trial Development Company for the pur- 
pose of opening up new manufacturing 
opportunities and pointing the way for 
private enterprise. At the same time, 
it established a Development Bank to 
fill the need for a source of long-term 
investment credit. 

The earlier phase of promoting in- 
dustrial development through the activi- 
ties of government-built and -operated 
plants gave way after World War H 
to another approach, which centered on 
the attempt to attract mainland indus- 
tries and capital to the island through 
tax exemption, industrial services, the 
provision of factory buildings, loans, 
and special assistance in various forms. 
As a result of this effort, something in 
the vicinity of two hundred manufac- 
turing plants have been established in 
Puerto Rico, with a heavy concentra- 
tion in the textile and apparel fields and 
in assembly. An attempt to improve 
the situation of local industries has been 
made through promotional programs 
(especially for rum and beer), indus- 


trial research, and the provision of spe- `` 


cial services, including labor training. 

The insular government has also 
sought to promote agricultural develop- 
ment through a wide variety of activi- 
ties, including land reclamation, agricul- 
tural research and extension, marketing 
services, distribution of free improved 
seeds, conservation and crop insurance 
programs, a “tobacco adjustment pro- 
gram,” tick eradication, land use studies, 
and an attempt to develop new crops 
and new agricultural prozessing indus- 
tries. However, progress in increasing 
and diversifying agricultural production 
has been painfully slow. 

A significant aspect of the far-reach- 
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ing developmental effort has been the 
institutionalization of co-ordinating and 
directing devices in the form of a Plan- 
ning Board and a Budget Bureau. These 
staff agencies, through their central role 
in the design of governmental programs 
and in the guidance of public expendi- 
tures, together with strong executive 
leadership and a high degree of party 
discipline, have served to tie the wide- 
spread activities of the insular gov- 
ernment into what can justifiably be 
characterized as a program of planned 
development. Certainly, measures and 
expenditures which have been made for 
purely political purposes have played no 
unimportant role. Yet it is the extent 
to which the essentially rational and 
planned features have predominated in 
public activities, especially in compari- 
son to most other underdeveloped areas, 
that has given the special flavor to the 
Puerto Rican program of economic de- 
velopment. 

The Puerto Rican economy has made 
great gains over the past twelve years. 
It has become substantially more pro- 
ductive. Output per man-hour has been 
increasing at an average rate of 4 per 
cent per year. Twice as much is being 
produced in goods and services as was 
produced a decade ago. Total income, 
in current prices, is more than three 
and a half times as large as it was in 
1940. In real terms—that is, using 
constant (1939-40) prices as a meas- 
ure—income per capita has almost dou- 
bled over the past twelve years. The 
material level of living of the average 
Puerto Rican is higher today than it 
has ever been in the past. 


EVALUATION 


It is evident that Puerto Rico’s eco- 
nomic future is closely tied to trends 
and developments on the mainland. 
The most important elements in the 
island’s prosperity at the present time 
and in the foreseeable future—the ex- 


port value of sugar, textile, and needle- 
work products, the volume of mainland 
capital invested in the island, and the 
flow of Puerto Rican migration to the 
continent—are dependent on business 
conditions in the United States. The 
very high level of economic activity in 
the United ‘States since the end of 
World War IT has clearly been a crucial 
element in the recent development of 
Puerto Rico. ` The strong continental 
market for the major Puerto Rican 
products has been the main factor in 
sustaining the relatively high postwar 
farm income; the attractiveness of the . 
island location to continental business- 
men has been correlated with the tight- 
ness of the mainland labor market and 
the rise in United States taxes; and the 
level of out-migration has closely fol- 
lowed the increase in employment op- 
portunities on the continent. The vol- 
ume of migration since the end of World 
War II has been sufficient to absorb 
most of the net annual increase in the 
labor force, so that the new job oppor- 
tunities created on the island could 
serve to reduce the amount of unem- 
ployment. The number of workers 
leaving Puerto Rico within the past two 
years has been so large, in fact, that not 
only has the pressure on jobs been 
greatly relieved but significant increases 
in productivity have been registered 
largely due to the reduction of “hidden 
unemployment.” 

While it is true that the level of pros- 
perity enjoyed by Puerto Ricans is in 
largest part outside their control, it 
should be noted that this is also true in 
greater or less degree of most other 
countries in the world today. More- 
over, within the general economic con- 
ditions created by the external forces— 
what the economists refer to as the 
exogenous factors—the people of Puerto 
Rico can enjoy less or more family in- 
come, less or more economic security, 
less or greater scope for personal de- 
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velopment, depending on the effective- 
ness of their efforts to raise the pro- 
ductivity and income levels of their 
economy. 

Certainly, the accomplishments to 
date have been substantial. An out- 
standing job has been done in build- 
ing up the service and utility founda- 
tions for economic development and so- 
cial progress, in transportation, electric 
power, water, education, health, re- 
search facilities, and so forth. An over- 
all atmosphere conducive to economic 
development has been created: there is 
confidence in the stability of govern- 
ment, the honesty of administration, 
the sustained governmental interest in 
the success of private enterprise; also, 
there is a well-established tradition of 
orderly labor relations and a growing 
interest in economic development on 
the part of all sectors of Puerto Rican 
society. Substantial amounts of main- 
land capital have been attracted to 
Puerto Rico and many new job oppor- 
tunities have been created by the effec- 
tively executed industrial development 
program. Most of all, there is hope in 
the island of Puerto Rico. There is a 
spirit of building and pioneering and 
there is justifiable pride in accomplish- 
ments to date. 


UNFINISHED TASKS 


Inevitably, in the face of the poverty 
of natural resources and the tenacity of 
traditional ways of living and working, 
many economic problems elude rapid 
solution. Also, when so much has to 
be done on so many fronts to initiate 
and sustain progress under difficult cir- 
cumstances, it may be expected that 
certain measures and programs will not 
be altogether successful and some of the 
less pleasant tasks will remain undone. 
Among the more elusive problems and 
unsolved tasks, the following would 
seem to be the most important: 

1. The problem of population growth 


‘ making this a total reliance. 


has not yet been tackled directly. The 
high rate of out-migration is giving the 
island a breathing spell in terms of the 
pressure on jobs, but it seems evident 
that it is difficult to make a rapid 
transition to a progressive economy 
and society when birth control is class 
oriented ‘and when many parents have 
no choice as to the number of children 
they have to raise. It has been pointed 
out by some of thosé who have studied 
the problem that a policy of depend- 
ence on migration has three serious 
limitations: its continuance is uncer- 
tain, it may have unfavorable social 
and political repercussions in the United 
States, and it is likely, if present levels 
continue, to affect adversely the pro- 
ductive capacity of the island. - 

2. Institutions and techniques for gen- 
erating internal savings are not as yet 
adequately. developed, but the ability to 
tap the savings of the mainland keeps 
this from being as great a source of 
weakness as it might otherwise be. Lo- 
cal private entrepreneurship has not de- 
veloped on anything like an adequate 
scale. Reliance on mainland business ini- 
tiative is logical in the face of the lack 
of production know-how in Puerto Rico 
and the difficulty of opening up, from 
the island, market outlets in the States; 
but there are many disacvantages in 
For one 
thing, production for the home market 
is likely to remain underdeveloped. For 
another, the pace of economic develop- 
ment would tend to depend more on the 


_ specific conditions existing on the main- 
-land (say, the tightness of the labor 


market) than on the general develop- 
mental opportunities in the islard. Also, 
a continental businessman is likely to 
require more of a cost differential to 
make the island location attractive than 
would a local businessman. For these 
and other reasons, the speed with which 
native entrepreneurship can be devel- 
oped will be a determining factor in the 
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long-range success of the economic de- 
velopment program. 

3. Inadequate attention has been paid 
to the growth potential of industries. 
The government has encouraged and 
subsidized industry more or less on a 
catch-as-catch-can basis. This is under- 
standable considering the ‘urgent need 
for additional job opportunities, but the 
result is that the island.has been at- 
tracting chiefly the stabilized or declin- 
ing industries, which must now rely on 
cheap labor to survive. It has not been 
able to attract the growing industries 
and has not yet developed a policy to 
do that. 

4, The effort to increase and diversify 
agricultural production has had only 
limited success. Here the strong force 
of tradition has to be reckoned with, 
and it may well be that there has been 
a certain impatience with the types of 
measures called for by the situation. 
When compared with the results obtain- 
able in industry, where vested interests 
are relatively few and there is no drag 
of tradition, the inputs of time and 
money required to obtain even small 
improvements in agriculture seem dis- 
proportionately large. And yet im- 
provements in farming are basic to eco- 
nomic development, especially since ag- 
riculture is still the mainstay of the 
Puerto Rican economy and since it pro- 


vides practically the only local raw ma- 
terials for processing. 

5. The distribution sector of the 
economy remains extremely inefficient 
and greatly increases the problem of 
raising levels of living in the island. 
Possibly this has been the most ne- 
glected sector of the economy. The 
lack of success of an early and poorly 
conceived program aimed at promot- 
ing distributive efficiency and at lower- 
ing prices of foodstuffs to consumers 
through the establishment of a small 
number of government-sponsored retail 
grocery stores seems to have discour- 
aged further attempts in this direction. 
Yet it is evident that the system of dis- 
tribution is in very great need of im- 
provement. 

As suggested above, it is inevitable 
that certain obstacles to economic de- 
velopment should be especially resistant 
and that certain tasks should remain 
undone. The really significant thing, 
however, is that the spirit prevailing in 
Puerto Rico today is such that most of 
the problems tend to be accepted as a 
challenge and the subject of continued 
effort even after a series of setbacks. 
Under such circumstances, one cannot 
but view the Puerto Rican situation in 
an optimistic light despite the very 
great difficulties which the people of 
Puerto Rico continue to face. 
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Puerto Rican Lessons in Economic Development 


' By J. K. GALBRAITH and CAROLYN SHAW SOLO 


HE general revival of interest in 

economic development and change 
makes it certain that the experience of 
Puerto Rico will be searched closely for 
clues to the broad problem of devel- 
opment. To the extent that current 
Puerto Rican efforts to promote indus- 
trialization meet with success, they are 
likely to become a model to be recom- 
mended elsewhere. The same is true of 
agricultural programs, improvements in 
social services, reforms in market or- 
ganization, and other innovations. It is 
very interesting that at precisely the 
moment when the United States pro- 
claimed its interest in Point Four, the 
people of Puerto Rico constituted them- 
selves a kind of pilot plant to demon- 
strate the process. 

The task of this paper is to explore 
the extent to which Puerto Rico con- 
stitutes a satisfactorily controlled ex- 
periment. We will urge that there is, 
indeed, much to be learned from the ex- 
perience of the people of the new Com- 
monwealth. We will also urge that, in 
drawing lessons for the underdeveloped 
world at large, it will be well to bear in 
mind some very marked peculiarities in 
Puerto Rico’s situation. These latter 
we commend especially to those liberal 
enthusiasts who, having once performed 
the valuable service of putting Puerto 
Rico on our national conscience, are 
now suggesting that it is a beacon light 
or at least a spotlight for the whole un- 
developed world. | 


PROBLEMS IN COMMON WITH OTHER 
UNDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


At first glance, or even at second, the 
parallels between the problems of Puerto 
Rico and those of undeveloped lands are 
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deceptively numerous. Puerto Rico has 
behind it a long history of poverty and, 
as far as autonomous forcas within the 
island community are concerned, of 
stagnation. This, as in the case of In- 
dia, Indonesia, and South America, is 
related to a history of colonialism. The 
island is predominantly agricultural, and 
it is evident that there is en association 
between agriculture and economic stag- 
nation. There is no industrialized coun- 
try in the world that one would de- 
scribe as static; there are not many 
agricultural countries which, while re- 
maining agricultural countries, appear to 
have a strong predisposition to change. 

There is in Puerto Ricc a character- 
istically unsatisfactory relationship of 
people to land. Not only must a very 
large number of people make a living 
from the given land resources, but most 
of them are landless laborers. This 
problem is common to much of the un- 
developed world, and in Fuerto Rico it 
has a certain special intransigence. In 
much of South America there are large 
estates that could be broken up, and in 
many countries either such estates or 
lands now in public ownership have a 
great potential for increased production. 
In Puerto Rico the good land is now 
producing at something reasonably close 
to both its technical and its economic 
optimum. 

Some very recent varietal develop- 
ments possibly apart, there is no large 
reservoir of opportunity for increasing 
the efficiency of sugar production; there 
is no tenure pattern and no alternative 
land use which would return to those 
who work the land as much real income 
as cane cultivation by the present plan- 
tation system. The sugar industry in 
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Puerto Rico has not been unprogres- 
sive; on the contrary, it has maintained 
its position vis-a-vis its competitors in 
the United States market by a reason- 
ably high rate of technical adaptation. 
While there are unexplored possibilities 
in Puerto Rican agriculture, the sugar 
economy is if no sense undeveloped. 
Hence, unlike many of the undeveloped 
areas, there are no great physical op- 
portunities which are being held in sus- 
pense by the usual admixture of capital 
shortage, ignorance, a repressive tenure 
system, and the power interests of a 
landed ruling class. 

There are three further obstacles to 
economic change which Puerto Rico 
faces in common with many undevel- 
oped countries. There is, first,. its 
tropical location. Anything that sug- 
gests belief in climatic or geographical 
determinism is an invitation, we have 
discovered, to a peculiarly indignant 
dissent. Yet it is evident that techno- 
logical cultures, as distinct from other 
types, have not as yet flourished in the 
tropics. The fact that there is no ma- 
jor autonomous ? industrial development 
in the belt surrounding the earth be- 
tween the Tropics of Cancer and Capri- 
corn must at least be marked down as 
interesting. 

Puerto Rico also has an accumulation 
of social and cultural attitudes that re- 
flect hostility or at least disinterest to- 
ward economic change. ‘These perhaps 
manifest themselves most importantly 
in attitudes toward entrepreneurship— 
attitudes which are averse to risk-tak- 
ing or even to excessively hard work, 
and which value the comfortable and 
secure revenues of real property owner- 
ship above those of a factory. Such 
attitudes appear common among the 
masses of the people as well as among 
the landowners. ‘Theirs, too, is an 


1That is, not related to the provision of 


materials or of market outlets for industries 
situated elsewhere. 


amiable live-and-let-live approach which 
accommodates itself with- difficulty to 
the disciplines of competitive enterprise, 
and which, incidentally, no one should 
identify with a lesser commitment to 
civilized values. . 

Finally, Puerto Rico shares with other 
undeveloped countries a Malthusian 
problem of starkly classical form. This 
is being dealt with elsewhere in this 
volume, and there is no need to speak 
further of it here. 

A final word must be added, however, 
about natural resources. It is by no 
means clear that poverty in resources 
is the common misfortune of undevel- 
oped countries. There is more than a 
presumption that some of them are ex- 
ceedingly well endowed. Moreover, the 
correlation between resource endowment 
and development is exceedingly indis- 
tinct. But it must be made clear that 
nothing that is now happening in Puerto 
Rico, or that is likely to happen, can be 
explained by the richness of its natural 
resource base. There must be few parts 
of the world which Nature has endowed 
more sparingly. Fewer than two thou- 
sand workers are needed in all of the 
island’s mines, and these contain clay 
and gravel rather than more valuable 
minerals. There is no coal, no oil, and 
no great potential of undeveloped water 
power. 


Irs POLITICAL STABILITY UNIQUE 

AMONG UNDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 

Having in mind these similarities— 
or special disadvantages—of the Puerto 
Rican case as compared with the other 
undeveloped lands, it is now possible to 
turn to the differences. By far the most 
important of these concerns the politi- 
cal context of Puerto Rico’s develop- 
ment. It is doubtful if any country has 
launched itself on a durable program of 
economic development except under the 
aegis of a stable government. The prob- 
lem of stability is a peculiarly difficult 
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one, for change must involve a series of 
attacks on vested positions which are 
invariably associated with the exercise 
of political power. Time and again, 
in Latin American countries especially, 
progressive governments have been over- 
thrown because the change they sought 
was distasteful to those who possessed 
economic and ultimate political power. 

In Puerto Rico this danger that the 
government might be overthrown has 
not existed. The Muñoz Marin ad- 
ministration, in the process of coming 
to power in 1940, did a singularly effec- 
tive job both of defining the issues fac- 
ing the Puerto Rican people and in de- 
veloping a popular understanding and 
identification of the people with solu- 
tions and goals. This was a political 
achievement of the highest order. It 
must frankly be doubted, however, if 
even this inspired work would have en- 
sured survival in other Latin American 
communities. The new government took 
from older vested groups the valued 
right of a monopoly of political power. 
In addition, its social welfare, land, 
housing, health, education, and even in- 
dustrialization programs were, in vary- 
ing measure, a threat to comfortably 
entrenched positions and prerogatives. 
There is an excellent likelihood that in 
another South American country, either 
the Muñoz Marin government would 
have spent a very large amount of en- 
ergy keeping the army on its side, or 
control of the army would have passed 
to its enemies and the government would 
have been ousted. 

This could not happen in Puerto 
Rico, because the island was within 
an extended framework of the United 
States constitutional process. This proc- 
ess allows elections to be bought—and 
the elimination of vote buying was fun- 
damental in the appearance of the new 
administration, and one of its signal 
achievements. But the United States 
constitutional process also requires rea- 


sonably honest counting of votes, and 
it requires that the results of the elec- 
tion be respected for four years. Thus, 
where other popular leaders might have 
to worry about reactionary seizure of 
the instruments of power, the Puerto 
Rican administration had no such wor- 
ries. (Its nearest equivalent concern 
was the hearing that its enemies might 
get in Washington.) The sizable armed 
forces in Puerto Rico, as far as they 
were a factor at all, provided some kind 
of passive assurance of law and order 
and constitutional action. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES—ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL 


While the political context is the 
most important feature of the Puerto 
Rican case and one which, in combin- 
ing growing autonomy with security for 
popular government, reflects a good deal 
of incidental credit on United States 


‘policy, there are other features of the 


Puerto Rican case which are also dif- 
ferent. It need hardly be emphasized — 
that the Commonwealth has been the 


' beneficiary of a technical assistance pro- 


gram of considerable cost and excep- 
tional duration. This has been implicit 
in the work of federal agencies on the 
island—-the Department of Agriculture, 
the Puerto Rican Reconstruction Ad- 
ministration, and others—and more in- 
formally in the constant exchange of 
personnel between island and mainland. 

One important result wes that when 
the new administration came to power, 
it had a cadre of trained and expert 
administrators on which to draw. The 
University of Puerto Rico, the agricul- 
tural services, and the existing govern- 
ment departments were all in a position 
to contribute to the group of young, 
able, and vigorous administrators who 
have been so important. in the work of 
the last ten years. The advantages of 
such a nucleus of trained administrators 
have been made evident by its presence 
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in other countries—most notably per- 
haps in India—and by its absence in 
many others. 

Puerto Rico also has the advantage, 
important although not entirely unique, 
of a culturally homogeneous population 
in which racial and other tensions are 
ata minimum. Well-deserved attention 
has been given to the unpleasant legacies 
of Spanish colonialism, but, as compared 
with the situation in Anglo-Saxon areas, 
a taut color line is not one of them. 
Finally, there are the economic differ- 
ences in the case of Puerto Rico which 
derive from its special relationship to 
the United States. These are well rec- 
ognized. 


Puerto Rico IN tHe U. S. Economy 


Puerto Rico is, of course, within the 
tariff, monetary, and—in a somewhat 
special form—fiscal systems of the 
United States. The first means that, 
as compared with all other areas seek- 
ing industrialization, Puerto Rico is in 
a unique position in its relation to the 
United States market. Its access to the 
mainland sugar market in the past has 
contributed an important measure of 
stability to the sugar industry, as com- 
pared with that in countries that have 
had to rely on the open market or re- 


sort to the dubious protection of inter-. 


national commodity arrangements. 
While free access to the United States 
market is critical for the Common- 
wealth’s hopes for industrialization, it 
should not be supposed that the advan- 
tage for industrial products will take 
the same form as for agricultural prod- 
ucts, or even that it will be as nearly 
unqualified. For one thing, access to 
the mainland market means reciprocal 
competition from the mainland. Any 
judicious fostering of infant industries 
with the aid of a tariff is excluded, al- 
though an approximate equivalent of 
this policy—tax advantages—is feasible 


and is being used. Moreover, the fact | 
that Puerto Rico is part of the com- 
mercial system of the United States 
means that its lower wages, as a com- 
petitive weapon, are a transitory (al- 
though not for that reason an unimpor- 
tant) advantage. Mainland tastes and 
standards, unions, and minimum wage 
legislation all operate against any per- 
manently large wage differential in fa- 
vor of Puerto Rico. 

Puerto Rico’s position within the 
monetary and fiscal system of the 
United States also gives it a position 


, that is clearly unique. Both the extent 


of federal subventions to Puerto Rico 
and: the role of federal payments—most 
notably for defense purposes—in the 
balance ef payments of the island open 
up a large and somewhat disputable 
subject. There is some evidence from 
recent investigations at the Social Sci- 
ence Research Center at the University 
of Puerto Rico that the balance has 
been less heavily in the island’s favor 


than has frequently been supposed. 


Thus, about 7 per cent of the total 
net income of Puerto Rico originates 
in federal government expenditures, as 
compared with 12.5 per cent of the 
United States national income. The 
application of federal grants-in-aid to 
the Commonwealth government is com- 
monly limited, and these funds, on a 
per capita basis, are only a fraction of 
the grants to the forty-eight states. 

In principle, there can be no shortage 
of capital for Puerto Rican develop- 
ment; theoretically there is a free flow 
of capital between the mainland and the 
island. The presence in the Common- 
wealth of branches of two large New 
York banks as well as of the Royal 
Bank of Canada emphasizes the point. 
In fact, however, there are impediments 
to capital flow to Puerto Rico. Interest 
rates for commercial paper are higher in 
Puerto Rico than on the continent in 
circumstances where there is no evi- 
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dent difference either in administrative 
costs or in risk premium. Apart from 
these institutional frictions or rigidities, 
which would repay careful study, there 
is the more important barrier of knowl- 
edge. Most capital moves into Puerto 
Rico in combiration with specific en- 
trepreneurship. It seems unlikely that 
much arrives “on its own” in response 
to high margina. efficiencies that are be- 
ing exploited by local initiative. None- 
theless, the pos:tion of Puerto Rico in 
relation to capital supply is not only fa- 


I 


vorable in comparison with other un- 
developed communities, but, again, is 
unique. 


ÅPPLYING Lessons FROM Puerto Rrco 


If the efforts now being put forward 
by Puerto Rico succeed, as everyone 
must hope they will, they will be worth 
watching for their lessons. But they 
are lessons which, in their application 
to other countries, will have to be ap- 
plied with discrimination. Puerto Rico 
is a special case. 
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Industrial Development in Puerto Rico 


By Txoporo Moscoso 


EVELOPMENT problems in 
Puerto Rico have, of course, their 
own special framework. In 1940 this 
was the framework of an island limited 
in natural resources, with a large and 
rapidly growing population, a low level 
of living, and scarce savings out of 
which to secure capital for the increase 
of productivity. As a possible offset 
against these disadvantages, Puerto 
Rico was linked to the United States of 
America, lying within its tariff area and 
enjoying a small share of the services 
and aids provided to the states and ter- 
ritories by the federal government. 
During the early forties the island 
was still under the influence of the de- 
pression years that had brought us to 
the brink of disaster, and the outlook 
for a permanent solution was somewhat 
pessimistic. The outbreak of World 
War II, which brought relative eco- 
nomic prosperity to the continent, 
brought us unrestricted submarine war- 
fare that almost severed our lifelines to 
.the mainland. More than once our 
foodstocks fell to near starvation levels, 
and exports too were sharply cut. 


EARLY PLANNING 


The first planning for government ac- 
tion looking toward economic develop- 
ment grasped this nettle firmly. It was 
clearly recognized that increasing effi- 
ciency in agriculture would mean that 
the available land could not support 
many more people and that, while long- 
run influences might perhaps diminish 
the rate of growth of the population, 
there would be a substantial increase 


in the labor force for many years to” 


come. The provision of alternative 
sources of employment, primarily indus- 
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trial employment, was therefore recog- 
nized as the most pressing need of the 
insular economy, and the Puerto Rico 
industrial Development Company was ~“ 
created to deal with the problem. 

Moreover, in the existing situation it 
is not surprising that early planning for 
industrial development had a strong em- 
phasis on self-sufficiency. In the local 
market the problem of dealing with 
competition from the mainland was 
scarcely felt, since continental ship- 
ments, limited by defense priorities and 
blocked by enemy submarines, reached 
us only in dribbles. In industry, as in 
agriculture, our earliest thinking looked 
in the direction of making us less de- 
pendent on outside sources for our basic 
necessities. 

The Development Company was or- 
ganized along the lines of the Chilean 
Development Company which preceded 
it by several years, but without sub- 
stantial initial capital appropriations. 
Its first and largest resource was the 
cement plant built by the Puerto Rico 
Reconstruction Administration, a fed- 
eral agency, in 1939. The common 
stock participation of the insular gov- 
ernment in this venture was transferred 
to PRIDCO, and thereafter the federal 
participation was paid in full out of 
profits. When, during the later war 
years, the revenues of the insular gov- 
ernment began to rise rapidly as a re- 
sult of the increasing taxes on sales of 
rum in the continental United States, 
appropriations were made bringing the 
capital of the company up to $19 mil- 
lion by 1946. 

As the capital of the company in- 
creased, it began to put into operation 
its planning for the construction and 
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operation of industrial facilities on the 
island. The cement plant was expanded 


considerably to meet the acute shortages- 


of construction and road-building ma- 
terials. A glass-container plant was 
constructed primarily to ensure ship- 
ments by the expanding rum industry, 
an important source of government reve- 
‘nue. A paperboard plant was built, and 
used machinery was installed, to pro- 
vide material for the shipping cartons. 
Toward the close of the war a clay- 
products plant was planned to provide 
other building materials and to meet the 
anticipated shortage of sanitary ware. 
In the immediate postwar period a shoe 
factory was constructed to serve the 
local market, ard plans were completed 
for a modern textile factory, also to 
produce for the local market. 


EXPERIENCE WITH GOVERNMENT 
OPERATION 


Operation of these factories provided 
interesting and constructive experience. 
The cement plant, protected as it was 
by the high ccst of shipping cement 
from the contin2nt and the scarcity of 
the product there, proved to be a con- 
sistently profitable operation, and it has 
provided a sound basis for the physical 
development of the island. The glass 
and paper factories met increasing diffi- 
culties immediately upon the conclusion 
of the war, with the decline of the conti- 
nental rum market. The glass plant 
had been constructed to provide con- 
tainers for the 1940 rum production 
capacity; but when the market col- 
lapsed, its capacity became temporarily 
too large. Operation of the paperboard 
mill became ecoromically unfeasible be- 
cause its jute bcard could not compete 
with the kraft board imported from the 
mainland. The sanitary ware section of 
the clay-products plant was never able 
to meet continental competiton and 
had to be discoatinued. In 1948 the 
operation of the shoe plant proved to 


be unprofitable because the diversity of 
styles required for the local market 
meant too frequent changes in produc- 
tion setups. 

Government operation of these plants 
also brought to the fore difficulties at 
the highest policy level. The Popular 
party had been elected with the vigorous 
support of industrial and agricultural 
workers who pressed for a strong so- 
cial welfare program. Although the op- 
erations of the Development Company 
never became, as has often been the case 
in other countries, an object for political 
spoils and favoritism, over-a]l govern- 
ment orientation undoubtecly did influ- 
ence the administrative policies of the 
company. Its production workers, for 
instance, were among the most highly 
paid in Puerto Rico. While desirable 
as a goal of economic development, this 
political determination of wage levels in 
plants under government ownership gen- 
erally impaired the freedom of manage- 
ment in making such decisions, because 
of their political repercussions. This 
contributed to the difficulty of putting 
the plants on a profitable operating 
basis, thus limiting earnings that could 
be reinvested. 

This experience vividly illustrates the 
problem in a “mixed economy’—such 
as exists in many areas to a far greater 
extent than was ever the case in Puerto 
Rico—in which the legislators and gov- 
ernment supporters tend to de unwilling 
on the one hand to see government en- 
terprises pursue a vigorous management 
policy, yet on the other hand insist that 
such enterprises be profitable and sol- 
vent, 


Ars-To-INDUSTRY PROGRAM 


Aside from the difficulties inherent in 
government management of diversified 
enterprises in a mixed economy, the 
leadership of the company began to re- 
alize as early as 1945 that the resources 
of the insular government in themselves 


i 
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would not be sufficient to solve the prob- 
lems that lay ahead. As a rough indi- 
cation of the magnitudes involved, the 
employment provided directly by the 
existing government plants cost in the 
neighborhood of $10,000 per job in capi- 
tal expenditures, while total unemploy- 
‘ment amounted to over 125,000. Even 
if the capital per worker were halved, 
and if one additional nonmanufacturing 
job sprang up for each factory job cre- 
ated, the cost of providing the necessary 
jobs would exceed $300,000,000. Such 
an expenditure could not be attained in 
the face of the foreseeable decline in 
wartime rum revenues, nor could the 
government possibly acquire the highly 
diversified production and marketing 
know-how at the accelerated rate that 
circumstances required. The company 
therefore determined upon a policy de- 
signed to secure expanding capital par- 
ticipation from the United States, tap- 
ping a small part of the huge sums thet 
are annually devoted there to plant ex- 
pansion. This program was to be ac- 
complished through the provision of aids 
such as rental buildings, long-term loans 
at favorable rates of interest, and other 
incentives. 

Owing largely to the inexperience of 
the company and to the limited avail- 
able resources, the program of industrial 
aids developed slowly. Not over ten 
small concerns were established with the 
assistance or guidance of the Develop- 
ment Company prior to 1947. 

In 1946 and 1947, however, the cora- 
pany recommended passage of two in- 
dustrial tax exemption acts, the second 
of which is still in force as a substitute 
for and a liberalization of the first one 
The latter grants complete exemption 
‘from the Puerto Rican income tax, 
property taxes, and municipal license 
taxes for new industries and designated 
old industries and tourist facilities until 
1959, and partial exemption until 1962. 


Inasmuch as Puerto Rico is not subject 
to the federal Internal Revenue taxes 
(including income tax), the exemptions 
proved to be an effective inducement to 
industrialization, and it is expected that 
tax incentives to economic expansion 
will become a permanent part of the 
policy of the Commonwealth. 


Perron oF 1947—50 


As the aids-to-industry program be- 
gan to mature, the policies of the De- 
velopment Company (PRIDCO) un- 
derwent a gradual but thorough trans- 
formation. During this period the 
company was entrusted with the de- 


velopment of two new programs whose 


importance became increasingly appar- 
ent to the insular government. The 
first of these was rum promotion, the 
need for which was brought home by 
the devastating drop in postwar rum 
sales in 1947—48. PRIDCO received 
and managed insular government appro- 
priations, which run to $1,000,000 per 
year for the promotion of rum sales on 
the continent, with very successful re- 
sults. The second program was tourism, 
the potential for which had long been 
recognized on the island. The company 
recognized, however, that without bold 
leadership and the provision of modern 
facilities, the visitors’ trade would grow 
extremely slowly. It therefore decided 
to commit a large part of its resources 
to the construction of the Caribe Hil- 
ton Hotel—a decision which fortunately 
contributed to the desired effect. The 
expansion of the tourism program re- 
quired at the same time the organization- 
of a promotional campaign with annual 
expenditures approaching $250,000. 
Experience of the company with these 
‘new programs demonstrated that in- 


creasing effectiveness of the aids-to- 


industry program would require pro- 
motional activities in the continental 
United States. The company expanded 
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its public relations activities to acquaint 
Americans in general with Puerto Rico 
and its problems. At the same time it 
established an industrial promotion of- 
fice on the meinland designed to pre- 
sent the specific advantages of Puerto 
Rico as an industria! location directly 
to mainland investors. A small office 
of industrial services was established to 
facilitate the solution of problems for 
industrialists who had already decided 
to locate in Puerto Rico. 

Meanwhile, company operations ex- 
panded but in a changing direction. 
The shoe plant was closed temporarily 
and reopened under lease to a private 
concern producing shoes for the main- 
land market. A textile plant was con- 
structed under agreement for sale to 
Textron Inc., and a similar arrange- 
ment was made with Crane China Com- 
pany for the construction of a plant 
to produce institutional chinaware. In 
these cases, investment by the mainland 
corporations—the first large corpora- 
tions to particivate in the industrial de- 
velopment of Puerto Rico—-was rela- 
tively small and the terms of the lease 
or purchase mortgage were generous to 
an extent not subsequently repeated. 
But these firms served as important 
illustrations and as bellwethers for fu- 
ture development. 

Investment ia these three large estab- 
lishments, in tke company’s own operat- 
ing subsidiaries, in the Caribe Hilton 
Hotel, and in a few smaller industrial 
buildings tied vp the bulk of PRIDCO’s 
operating capital. Few additional build- 
ings could be constructed for lease or 
long-term sale. At the outset new small 
firms established on the island were able 
to find vacant industrial space, but by 
1950 it becam2 apparent that lack of 
suitable buildings was proving a seri- 
ous bottleneck in the development pro- 
gram. At this time the legislature re- 
sumed appropriations on a small scale 


to PRIDCO’s capital fund and granted 
tax exemption to lessors of industrial 
buildings as an incentive to private con- 
struction. 

The promotion campaign was becom- 
ing effective, but because of the untried 
nature of Puerto Rico as a site for in- 
dustrial location, the industries attracted 
during this period were in most cases 
lightly capitalized and more heavily con- 
centrated in the apparel trades than 
seemed desirable for a balanced eco- 
nomic development. | 


Tae Economic DEVELOPMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 


The experiences of the Development 
Company, referred to above, provide 
Uluminating side lights on problems of 
public administration that can only be 
touched upon lightly here. Adminis- 
tration of its manufacturing activities 
proved to be much more difficult than 
administration of similar private enter- 
prises. On the other hand, the public 
corporation may have been less than the 
ideal vehicle for managing the govern- 
ment-type programs. Public relations, 
rum promotion, tourism, industrial pro- 
motion, industrial services, and research 
accounted for expenditures of over 
$1,500,000 in 1949-50, of which only 
$1,000,000 was provided by prior ap- 
propriation. The other funds were ex- 
panded by the Development Company 
on a reimbursable basis but without 
prior control and commitment on the 
part of the legislature. The company 
found that not all expenditures would 
be considered reimbursable. 

Because of these and other difficulties 
inherent in corporate management of 
government functions, it was recom- 
mended in 1950 that the industrial de- 
velopment program be reorganized. The 
Economic Development Administration 
was created as a regular department of 
the insular government, operating with 
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funds appropriated annually by the leg- 
islature. The administrator was vested 
with the powers of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Industrial Development 
Company, which thus became in essence 
a corporate subsidiary of the adminis- 
tration. : 
' ously independent Transportation Au- 
thority was made a part of the adminis- 
tration under precisely the same terms, 
with a view to consolidating further the 
development functions of the insular 
government and reducing the number of 
independent corporations reporting di- 
rectly to the Governor. 

The Development Administration it- 
self was to discharge the functions of 
rum promotion, tourist promotion, in- 
dustrial promotion, industrial services, 
industrial research, and economic re- 
search, and it was also to provide gen- 
eral management for PRIDCO and the 
Transportation Authority. In this way 
the Economic Development Administra- 
tion was fully integrated into the budg- 
etary process of the insular government 
and partially subjected to central con- 
trols over personnel, travel, and pur- 
chases. 

The regular appropriation procedure 
has limited the uncontrolled growth of 
expenditures. But this control under 
procedures designed for old-line gov- 
ernment organizations is proving in- 
compatible with the dynamism and 
flexibility required of a development 
program. The Economic Development 
Administration and the central service 
agencies of the government are there- 
fore actively seeking a more satisfactory 
solution to this problem. Moreover, in- 
clusion of programs such as economic 
statistics in the Economic Development 
Administration and the operation of 
buses in the San Juan metropolitan area 
under the Transportation Authority has 
tended to cause a spreading of effort 
and a preoccupation with matters ex- 
traneous to the central problem of in- 


At the same time, the previ- 


dustrial development. Such a diversity 
of problems has tended to blunt the 
edge of the Development Administra- 
tion’s activities. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
SINCE 1950 


At the time that the Economic De- 
velopment Administration was formed, 
a number of other new organizational 
steps were taken by the insular govern- 
ment, including the formation of the 
Economic Division of the Puerto Rico 
Planning Board. This division rendered 
its first report to the Governor in Janu- 
ary 1951, bringing into sharp focus the 
developments of the preceding ten years, 
the role of the insular government policy 
in guiding these developments, and some 
of the problems that the economic de- 
velopment program would face during 
the succeeding ten years. The immedi- 
ate effect of this report was to consoli- 
date the feeling in government circles 
that agriculture and industrial devel- 
opment required considerably increased 
emphasis during the coming years if 
the goals of the people of Puerto Rico 
for increased employment and income 
were to be achieved. The report also 
furnished: detailed confirmation of the 
correctness of the aid-to-industry pro- 
gram in its aim to attract private in- 
vestment to accomplish a goal which 
was beyond the reach of the insular gov- 
ernment resources. 

As a result of this report, and of the 
general thinking in government circles 
that had preceded its preparation, the 
insular legislature appropriated for fiscal 
1951—52 capital funds of $8,300,000 for 
PRIDCO, $400,000 fer special incen- 
tives, and an increased operating budget 
for the Development Administration. In 
the following year this policy was con- 
tinued with an additional capital ap- 
propriation of $8,000,000 for PRIDCO, 
plus a continuation of the incentive 
fund. At the same time, the develop- 
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mental role of -he Transportation Au- 
thority was increased through an ap- 
propriation of $4,250,000 for the first 
steps in the construction of a waterside 
market facility designed to serve in a 
mutually supporting way the needs of 


agriculture, ocean transportation, and | 


the development of water-based indus- 
tries. This facility, together with the 
new international airport under con- 
struction since 1949, should greatly 
strengthen the connections of the island 
of Puerto Rico with other parts of the 
world. 

The four manufacturing subsidiaries 
` still held by PRIDCO in 1950 have been 
sold to private enterprise, which is now 
operatirg all four on a profitable basis. 
This sale, toge-her with the new appro- 
priations, has substantially increased 
PRIDCO’s liquid assets, and these 
funds have been increasingly devoted to 
the provision of industrial buildings. 
Since the earlier stages of the program 
it has proved largely unnecessary for 
the Development Company to provide 
loans for capital equipment or working 
capital, especially since the Develop- 
ment Bank has begun to take an in- 
creasingly active role in this type of 
financing. Consequently, in recent years 
less than one-sixth of PRIDCO’s avail- 
able funds have been committed to loans 
other than mcrtgage loans on buildings 
constructed fcr private enterprise. 

These buildings are of two types— 
those constructed to meet the specific 
needs of a given enterprise, and those 
‘constructed as standard buildings avail- 
able on completion for widely varied 
types of industries. Specialized build- 
ings must be constructed to meet the 
needs of a pérticular firm after a con- 
tract has been signed, and this entails 
delays of as much as one year between 
commitment and start of operations. 
Standard bui-dings (5,000, 10,000, and 
20,000 square feet in area) are con- 
structed without advance commitments. 


Construction is more rapid and occu- 
pancy is quicker. Because these stand- 
ard buildings are proving to be highly 
acceptable, PRIDCO is attempting to 
maintain a stock of approximately thirty 
of them in various stages of construc- 
tion. 


OVER-ALL RESULTS OF THE PROGRAM 


As of June 30, 1952, the direct re- 
sults of the industrial development pro- 
gram were roughly as follows: Some- 
what over 200 new industrial firms had 
been recruited and established on the 
island, of which roughly 20 have gone 
out of business and 18 had not yet 
started operations. The 166 firms in 
operation had a total employment in ex- 
cess of 12,000 persons, and’ annual pay- 
rolls approaching $10,000,009. Poten- 
tial employment of all firms recruited, 
at capacity operation, probably exceeds 
20,000. Of the 12,000 people actually 
employed, 2,000 were home workers. 
The 10,000 factory workers constitute 
not only one-sixth of the total factory 
employment on the island, but also the 
bulk of the increase in factory employ- 
ment since 1940, 

Recent studies indicate that the 184 
firms operating or getting ready to op- 
erate as of June 30, 1952 have assets to- 
taling more than $65,000,000, of which 
not more than $20,000,000 will have 
been provided by the government. This 
total exceeds actual capitalization by 
the amount of loans and accounts pay- 
able, but it represents a correct measure 
of the total capital set in motion by the 
program. Capitalization per worker will 
thus average between $3,000 and $4,000. 
This is above the presen: capitalization 
of Puerto Rican industry, which leads to 
the fact that generally the jobs provided 
under the program provide higher wages 
than other manufacturing jobs on the 
island. 

The foregoing is only a beginning of 
what we believe to be possible. Present 
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economic conditions in the continental 
United States, with a high level of ac- 
tivity and a shortage of available labor 
in many areas, are extremely favorable 
to the formation of new firms in Puerto 
Rico, especially in labor-intensive in- 
dustries. As a result, 60 per cent more 
plants started operations in Puerto Rico 
last year than in any preceding year. 
Also, in the second half of fiscal 1952 
(January to June, 1952) the number of 
businessmen inquiring about opportuni- 
ties in Puerto Rico was higher than in 
any preceding full year. Moreover, an 
improvement in the industrial composi- 
tion of the new firms is beginning to be- 
come apparent with an increasing num- 
ber of producers of plastics, electronic 
equipment, metal goods, and so forth 
among those starting up and making in- 
quiries. ‘These indications of success 
may lead within a few years to a com- 
plete revolution in the Puerto Rican in- 
dustrial scene. 


PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


The foregoing historical outline illus- 
trates in itself many of the aspects of 
industrial development which are im- 
portant in any general consideration of 
the problem. While the experience of 
Puerto Rico must be taken in the light 
of the peculiar circumstances of the 
island, which have both their negative 
and positive aspects, much of it is of 
value, directly or by analogy, to other 
areas. 

The windfall income of Puerto Rico 
during the war years from the greatly 
expanded rum trade corresponds roughly 
with income which may become avail- 
able to primary producing areas, such as 
Venezuela, from the exploitation of re- 
sources. ‘The Government of Puerto 
Rico wisely chose to invest this wind- 
fall income primarily in economic de- 
velopment, and such a course should be 


N 


recommended to any other area with 
similar good fortune. 


Welfare versus development 


The problem of spendirg income, 
whether derived from windfall sources 
or not, also implies a judicious deter- 
mination of the appropriate balance 
among various programs. <A progres- 
sive, welfare-oriented policy has strong 
internal pressures for increasing ex- 
penditures on housing, schools, roads, 
aqueducts, sewers, and other services on 
purely humanitarian grounds, and with- 
out relation to the development impli- 
cations. The implications of such a 
policy are manifold. First, these serv- 
ices, though manifestly desirable, are 
not inherently productive. Their pro- 
vision diminishes the sums available for 
development activity per se. In the 
second place, such facilities generally, 
though not always, incur future operat- 
ing charges which may be difficult to 
meet. These very drastic qualifications 
on the desirability of welfare must be 
constantly borne in mind, but not to the 
extent that they reduce such expendi- 
tures below the level compatible with 
economic development, as when the 
health and education of the labor force 
are not.improved with sufficient speed. 
Thus the appropriate point of balance 
is very difficult to determine. 

The welfare outlook of progressive 
thinkers and specialists in physical plan- 
ning derived from sympathetic study of 
the experiences of well-to-do nations, 
and the preoccupation of Keynesian 
economists with the maintenance of pur- 
chasing power through welfare schemes, 
tend to predispose the solution in favor 
of more rather than less attention to 
welfare than is compatible with current 
resources. Despite the fine record of 
Puerto Rico in this respect, it may be 
noted that less than 20 per cent of the 
capital appropriations to insular gov- 
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ernment agencies during the forties were 
for economic development per se. 

A special case of contradiction be- 
tween development policy-and welfare 
policy arises if economic development is 
to be financed -argely by private sources. 
The modern tendency to finance wel- 
_ fare schemes through progressive taxa- 
tion then comes into conflict with the 
necessity for high profits to provide both 
an incentive for capital investment and 
a fund out of which such investment 
may be expanded in the future. As has 
been indicate] above, there is some 
difficulty hindsring government partici- 
pation in industrial ownership so as to 
engage directly in this capital accumu- 
lation, certainly short of an all-out so- 
cialist -program. Such a socialist pro- 
gram, for its part, would probably seri- 
ously hinder eliciting the participation 
of outside capital in most cases. 


Government participation and industrial 
climate 


In a number of developing areas, the 
government Fas provided strong guid- 
ance and assistance to new industries 
by participatng as a minority stock- 
holder, and has thus at the same time 
reaped umustal benefits in successful 
cases. This has been specifically pre- 
cluded in Puarto Rico by the law es- 
tablishing the Development Company, 
which, probably with a_view to po- 
litical implications, does not permit 
PRIDCO to participate in any indus- 
trial enterprise without a controlling 
voice in the management. We would 
recommend that this limitation be 
avoided in other countries undertaking 
to set up development companies. 

The entire problem of. establishing a 
suitable “industrial climate” has been 
the subject of much discussion in plan- 
ning and economic circles inside and 
outside Puerto Rico. 
leads us to believe that there are per- 


Our experience. 


haps three major elements in this cli- 
mate. The first is the physica! facili- 
ties which are available, the second is 


the human material, and the third is the 


governmental climate, including tax and 
other incentive policies. Each of these 
deserves brief discussion. 


Physical facilities 


I have previously touched on the bias 
in favor of providing physical facilities 
to excess. This problem is complicated 
by the fact that, once industrialization 
gets underway, there is < strong tend- 
ency for the population to gravitate to- 
wards large urban centers, often one 
urban center in a region. It is dis- 
putable whether in the long run the ex- 
pense of providing adequate urban fa- 
cilities is greater than that of providing 
adequate rural facilities, including roads 
and electricity; but the new urban resi- 
dent undoubtedly reaches a high level 
of expectations rapidly upon arrival in 
the city. Hence, in a transitional pe- 
riod, efforts should be made to keep the 
population in the country as long as 
possible consistent with the mobiliza- 
tion of an adequate labor force. This 
objective, with the consequent disper- 
sion of industry, conflicts with the tend- 
ency of industry to cluster, and with 
the cost of providing transportation and 
other facilities to scattered industrial 
establishments. The solution of this 
problem is ticklish both in concept and 
in execution, and we certainly cannot 
claim to have resolved the difficulty in 
Puerto Rico. ; 

A special twist to the problem of lo- 
cation is given by the psychology of 
management. Insofar as foreign man- 
agers must be expected to bring know- 
how and capital at the start of indus- 
trialization, it may prcve difficult to 
persuade them to locate far from the 
metropolitan zone, where they may find 
accustomed amenities. Even there, the 
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level of such amenities may be unsatis- 
factory. In this event, the simultaneous 
‘development of tourist facilities, where 
possible, has proved to have an excel- 
lent effect. - 


The human element 


The human element is undoubtedly 
the most important single factor in 
the development process, outweighing in 
the long run even the availability of 
resources. Underdeveloped areas like 
Puerto Rico come to the twentieth cen- 
` tury with a heavy burden of cultural 
tradition and family patterns that are 
not well suited to industrial living and 
production. In general, education, nu- 
trition, and physical welfare aspirations 
are low in such areas. The lack of 
aspiration is an obstacle to the growth 
of sound work habits Ignorance and 
low income create barriers to family 
‘limitation and intensify the popula- 
tion problem. The lack of opportunities 
for advancement dulls the desire for 
literacy, competence, and self-improve- 
ment. The prevailing low wages and 
lack of skills hinder the installation of 
labor-saving equipment and advanced 
technology, and thus perpetuate the low 
wages. 

Here again, Puerto Rico is beginning 
to find its way out of these concentric 
vicious circles as a result of long years 
of relative prosperity, education, and 
sanitation under American auspices. 
The problem, however, is still so acute 
that the Development Administration 
must maintain an extensive program of 
worker selection, technical training, and 
guidance to manufacturers to facilitate 
the establishment of high levels of pro- 
ductivity and factory discipline. 


Governmental climate 


Those who are familiar with indus- 
trial operation under modern govern- 
ment know that the manufacturer has 
many responsibilities to different gov- 


ernment agencies. ‘These responsibili- 
ties are necessary and unavoidable, but 
insofar as there is a lack of co-ordina- 
tion among departments of the govern- 
ment, the burden of compliance may be 
excessive. This problem can be satis- 
factorily resolved only where the ur- 
gency of economic development is rec- 
ognized and strong efforts are made to 
co-ordinate and harmonize the policies 
of the various government agencies. 

Another aspect of co-ordinated de- 
velopment policy involves the revision 
of legislation and administrative regula- 
tion which has been outmoded by eco- 
nomic events. Puerto Rico’s commer- 
cial code and corporate law, for exam- 
ple, were written in another era and 
require drastic revision for effectiveness 
under present conditions. The same may 
readily apply to labor law, construction 
codes, marketing controls, tariffs, finan- 
cial and insurance law, and similar mat- 
ters, each of which may place unneces- 
sary barriers in the way of develop- 
ment. 

Most governments have at their dis- 
posal, in addition to the various powers 
of regulatory agencies, a most powerful 
tool in the management of fiscal] policy. 
Puerto Rico’s experience, with tax ex- 
emption has demonstrated that tax in- 
centives can be a powerful inducement 
to investors, like those in the United 
States who would otherwise be subject 
to heavy taxation. We believe, also, 
that tax incentives can help break down 
local traditional preference for invest- 
ment in real estate and trade. 

It is clear, however, that tax exemp- 
tion, even for a limited period, is de- 
structive of equity and progressivity in 
the tax structure per se, but that this 
effect may be more than offset by higher 
income for the economy as a whole. It 
must also be noted that the encourage- 
ment of local investment is an impor- 
tant political objective in most areas 
and that, in view of strong traditions 
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impeding investment in ‘manufacture 
and in view oi the small size of local 
savings, some price must be paid for the 
achievement of this objective. 

Government officials and policy makers 
who are familiar with the traditions of 
their own area but unfamiliar with the 
traditions and conditions in advanced 
nations often regard the steps necessary 
for industrial development as favors ex- 
tended to a special class of persons. 
Thus necessary measures frequently be- 
come politically unpopular, and this op- 
position tends to slow the elaboration 
of a comprehersive and effective indus- 
trialization policy. 

In Puerto Rico we have fortunately 
been in contac: with the American in- 
dustrial scene and can see the many re- 


spects in which our local conditions do 
not match American standards of op- 
portunity for the investor. We realize 
that many of the measures we are un- 
dertaking to hasten industrialization are 
net incentives or subsidies in the true 
sense of the word, but represent equal- 
izing measures to help bring conditions 
here toward par with those in the United 


States. Of the entire industrialization 


program, it is probable that tax exemp- 
tion, coupled with the ready availability 
of labor, is the primary incentive for in- 
dustrial expansion in Puerto Rico. The 
provision of buildings, loans, training, 
and other facilitating efforts does no 
more than reduce the disparity between 
our conditions and those on the conti- 
nent. 


Teodoro Moscoso, Santurce, Puerto Rico, is administrator of the Economic Develop- 
ment Adminisirction of Puerto Rico, and from 1942 to 1950 was president and general 
manager of the Puerto Rico Industrial Development Company. Prior to that he served 
vartously as general manager of Moscoso Hno. & Company, Inc., as president of the 
Porto Rican-Amezrican Drug Company, Inc., and as vice chairman and executive director 


of the Ponce Housing Authority. 
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The Role of Planning in Puerto Rico 


By RAFAEL Picé 


LANNING is a process as old as 
mankind. In Puerto Rico, planning 
began in the days when the first towns 
and villages were laid out following a 
fixed pattern of rectangular streets in 
checkerboard fashion, as provided in the 
regulations established in the sixteenth- 
century Spanish “Laws of Indies” for 
the establishment of communities. Con- 
sequently, the existing similarity be- 
tween the old sections of towns and 
cities in Puerto Rico and throughout 
Latin America is no mere coincidence. 
In 1942 the Puerto Rico Planning, 
Urbanizing and Zoning Board was es- 


tablished by Act 213 of that year. The ` 


Planning Board guides the development 
of Puerto Rico through its master plans, 
co-ordinating the work of many differ- 
ent agencies within the framework of 
policy set by the Legislature and the 
Governor, and by acting as staff adviser 
to the Governor in matters of economic 
and social development, broad fiscal 
policy, and public works. 

The Board is composed of three full- 
time members, the Chairman acting as 
executive officer of the staff. The Board 
has a technical staff organized in five 
line divisions: Urban Development, Fi- 
nance and Special Studies, Economic, 
Engineering, and Bureau of Permits. 
In addition, there are the Administra- 
tive and Legal Divisions, and the Office 
of the Secretary. 

The activities of the Puerto Rico 
Planning Board can be grouped into 
four major headings: 

1. A main function of the Board is 
the preparation of master plans that 
constitute the basic policies adopted by 
the Board to guide the physical and 
economic development of the island and 


its cities. They are also utilized by the 
Board to co-ordinate capital improve- 
ment projects of all government agen- 
cies. 

2. The Board acts in an island-wide 
capacity as a city planning center for 
all its, seventy-six urban communities. 
The Board guides the development and 
growth of urban areas through regula- 
tions, based on the master plan, con- 
trolling land subdivision, zoning, and 
ancient and historic zones, and by 
means of official maps of streets and 
roads. 

3. The Board participates in the for- 
mulation of the fiscal policy of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico by 
adopting every year a six-year finan- 
cial program that is submitted to the 
consideration of the Governor and the 
Legislative Assembly of Puerto Rico. 

4. Economic and social planning is a 
vital function in which other govern- 
ment agencies also participate actively, 
as in most of the planning process. 


MASTER PLANS AND PROJECT REVIEW 


The preparation and adoption of a 
Master Plan for the Development of 
Puerto Rico and the study of referrals 
are basic functions in the planning ac- 
tivities carried out by the Board. 

The master plan is not a single docu- 
ment, but rather a set of plans, each 


_ dealing with a particular aspect of the 


development of the island and adopted 
after public hearings where all are free 
to express opinions and objections. The 
Board has already adopted five sections 
of this master plan, namely: district 
hospitals, major thoroughfares for the 
San Juan metropolitan area, insular and 
municipal roads, airports, and rural 
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communities. Furthermore, there are 
preliminary master plans for the physi- 
cal development of the urban zones of 
Caguas, Carolina, Bayamón, Mayagiiez, 
Ponce, and Aibonito, specially prepared 
for use in connection with the urban 
redevelopment program under the Na- 
tional Housing Act of 1949. On a re- 
gional basis there is a preliminary mas- 
ter plan for the San Juan metropolitan 
area. There are also sketch master 
plans for the urban development of 
twenty-four other towns of the island. 

Master plans, even though projected 
towards the future, serve as a basis to 
guide current projects for capital im- 
provement. According to the provisions 
of Article 22 of the Planning Act and 
Planning Regulation No. 2, the Board 
reviews all capital improvement proj- 
ects submitted by agencies of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico and the mu- 
nicipalities. In the last ten years the 
Board has approved 6,406 projects that 
represent an investment of approxi- 
mately $343,984,175. Many of these 
projects have been completed or are in 
the process of construction. Through 
this function of co-ordination and re- 
vision, the Board has saved the govern- 
ment over $26,000,000 of public funds 
in the 797 projects it has disapproved. 

The Planning Board is not only in- 
terested in preventing conflicts between 
the interests of the various government 
agencies, but is also concerned with 
preventing overlapping and with getting 
the most out of every improvement in 
which the government invests public 
funds. 


URBAN PLANNING 


In its regulatory aspect, city plan- 
ning concentrates on the preparation 
and enforcement of subdivision and zon- 
ing regulations for urban areas, estab- 
lishment of ancient and historic zones, 
and preparation of official maps for 
streets and roads. 


As provided in the subdivision regu- 
lations, all subdivision of Jand must 
comply with certain standards of serv- 
ices and facilities that the subdivider 
has to provide in each new development 
before the Board gives its fmal approval. 
Since September 1944, when the sub- 
division regulations went into effect, 137 
major subdivisions have been approved, 
including 16,429 new lots, which, added 
to the 17,688 simple subdivision cases 
approved, make a total of 34,117 new 
lots provided with facilities at a cost of 
more than $12,500,000. 

This represents an investment of pri- 
vate funds in minimum facilities neces- 
sary to modern living, such as streets 
with adequate pavement, curb, and gut- 
ters, sidewalks, aqueduct and sewerage 
systems, fire hydrants, and electrical 
distribution systems for the use and 
benefit of the future property owners 
and the community as a whole. More- 
over, these facilities and services pro- 
vided by the subdivider relieve our mu- 
nicipalities of a burden that they had 
to bear in the past. It should be noted 
significantly that all subdividers donate 
5 per cent of the total area to be sub- 
divided, for recreational purposes. Up 
to June 30, 1952, this provision had con- 
tributed 124.26 acres of lard for parks, 
already dedicated and transferred to the 
Public Recreation and Parks Adminis- 
tration for the construction of recrea- 
tional facilities. 

The Board has adopted zoning regu- 
lations that are applicable to all urban 
areas of Puerto Rico, but they do not 
go into effect until a zoning map for a 
particular urban area is prepared. At 
present, zoning is in force in the entire 
San Juan metropolitan area, which in- 
cludes the capital and adjacent towns, 
with a population of over 400,000 in- 
habitants. 

The zoning regulations are applied by 
the Bureau of Permits, a dependency of 
the Puerto Rico Planning Board, whose 
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main functions are (1) to issue build- 
ing and use permits for land and build- 
ings and (2) to enforce the Board’s 
regulations and all other laws and regu- 
lations affecting building construction in 
Puerto Rico. ~- 

Since 1946, when the Bureau of Per- 
mits was established, it has issued about 
30,700 construction permits for build- 
ings costing $269,047,915. 

Subdivision and zoning regulations 
aim to check the haphazard develop- 
ment of the urban areas and guide their 
future growth along orderly lines. They 
are mostly negative in character; that 
is, they regulate and restrict bad growth, 
but they do not compel the elimination 
of slums, the sore spots of our cities. 
The Planning Board is working closely 
with the housing authorities on plans 
for the elimination of slums and at the 
same time is working with the various 
agencies concerned with guiding the eco- 
nomic development of Puerto Rico so 
that people can afford:better housing. 

The Board estimates that some 18,000 
families will have been moved out of 
San Juan slum areas by 1956. In the 
San Juan metropolitan area 3,298 low- 
cost dwelling units have already been 
completed since 1940 and there are 
11,000 more scheduled for the coming 
four-year period. As of June 30, 1952, 
Puerto Rico had under construction, 
under the auspices of the National 
Housing Act, 8,799 public housing units 
costing some $44,000,000. 

The Puerto Rico Planning Board was 
the first in the United States to prohibit 
any kind of permanent development in 
slum districts until a plan for the ix- 
provement of those districts as a whole 
could be put into effect. This device, 
provided in the zoning regulations for 
areas shown on the zoning maps as the 
“M” districts, is in effect since 1946, 
and has been applied to local slum dis- 
tricts such as “Ed Fanguito” (“The 
Little Mud”). Plans for redevelopment 


of this and other areas are well under 
way following the provisions of Title I 
of the National Housing Act of 1949, 
that also has been extended to Puerto 
Rico. ` 

Another important feature in urban 
planning is the preparation and adop- 
tion of official maps of roads and streets. 
This process preserves, without immedi- 
ate acquisition by the government, the 
rights of way for the construction of 
planned thoroughfares included in the 
master plans. ‘This process is indis- 
pensable in a community that is not 
sufficiently rich to destroy valuable 
properties to make way for a needed 
traffic artery. For the past six years 
the Board has been working on official 
maps for the San Juan metropolitan 
area, and to date it has adopted official 
maps for thoroughfares having a total 
extension of 68.12 kilometers. 

The regulation of ancient and historic 
zones is in effect since May 26, 1951. 
It aims to preserve the historic build- 


ings and areas of Puerto Rico as a 


measure to stimulate tourism. Under 
the terms of this regulation and sub- 
sequent to a public hearing, Old San 
Juan was declared an ancient or historic 
zone. All new construction, reconstruc- ` 
tion, and improvement have to be in 
harmony with the predominant colonial 
architecture of the zone. 


FISCAL PLANNING 


The Planning Board participates in 
fiscal planning for the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico through its six-year finan- 
cial program. This document, which 
covers all phases of the financial struc- 
ture of the government, is prepared after 
consultation with all government agen- 
cies and after public hearings are held. 
The financial program offers a picture 
of the island resources and expenditures 
projected for the following six years. 
It includes an analysis of the public 
debt, current expenditures, capital im- 
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provements, ard contributions to public 
service enterprises. Thus, in a single 
document, government officials, as well 
as the public, have access to vital in- 
formation as z0 public finances. The 
program is revised annually in order te 
take into consideration changes in the 
insular fiscal picture and the develop- 
ment of specific programs. 

To date, nine financial programs have 
been submitted to the Legislature and 
they have served as a basis for most of 
the fiscal legislation and the expendi- 
tures approved during the last decade. 


Economic PLANNING 


‘Activities or economic planning are 
carried out by the Economic Division 
of the Board. Its work consists in 
studying the trends and developments 
in the Puerto Rican economy and mak- 
ing available information that would be 
useful in the jormulation of economic 
policy. An additional function is to 
provide guide. lines for the government's 
economic development programs. In- 
dustrial and agricultural committees col- 
laborate in these activities. 


In January 1951 the Economic Divi- < 


sion prepared an economic report en- 
titled Economic Development of Puerto 
Rico, 1940-50, 1951-60 that includes 
a review of the economic development’ 
of Puerto Rico for the 1940-50 decade 
and sets forth £ program of accelerated. 
economic development for the coming 
decade. The Governor -referred very 
favorably to this report in his annual 
message to the Legislature that con- 
vened in February 1951. 

In the 1951 economic report, the Di- 
vision reviewed the development goals 
proposed in the previous report and 
concluded that it did not call for any 
basic shift in cevelopment policy, but 
justified a strengthening of the develop- 
ment efforts in the agricultural field. 
On the basis of the review the 1951 
economic report outlined an economic 


development policy which, briefly stated, 
includes recommendations for increased 
budgets for all direct development pro- 
grams; tax incentives and establishment 
of investment facilities to divert private 
capital from trade and real estate and 
enlist it in manufacturing and agricul- 
ture; development programs, for both 
industry and agriculture, that are not 
only broader and stronger in themselves, 
but also much more closely linked to- 
gether for mutual support and stimulus. 

These recommendations are all in 
consonance with the aims of “Operation 
Bootstrap,” whose success depends on 
allocating judiciously limited funds 
available, according to the develop- 
mental value of the various government 
programs, and in making sure that the 
programs themselves are soundly con- 
ceived and vigorously executed. 


THE PROBLEM OF PRIORITIES 


The preceding paragraphs offer a pic- 
ture of the functions carried out by the 
Board in the planning of Puerto Rico’s 
physical, economic, and social develop- 
ment, and some of the accomplishments 
during the last decade. 

The Board has conceived a develop- 
ment program whose final objectives 
are social but require an intensive eco- 
nomic activity. The real ultimate goal 
is not Just to improve the economy, but 
to raise the standard of living of our 
people for longer life, higher income, 
better nutrition, more-and better homes, 
and higher educational and cultural 
achievements. l 

The island’s development program has 
been framed to give major emphasis to 
industrialization as a fertile source of 
opportunities for employment and eco- 
nomic activity, and to the resurgence of 
an intensive agriculture both for export 
and for local consumption. 

Experience has clearly shown us that 
in Our environment and stage of devel- 
opment the central government has: to 
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take an active part to achieve more in- 
dustrialization and a better-balanced ag- 
riculture. In addition to the traditional 
services without which economic devel- 
opment would be impossible, the govern- 
ment must invest part of its resources 
together with private capital, and very 
_ often before private capital. 

The everyday problem that confronts 
planners and administrators is how much 
should be invested in direct economic 
development and how much should be 
alloted to the essential services required 
by that economic development. Priori- 
ties for the investment of funds and re- 
sources are a flexible concept, varying 
in the light of specific situations in each 
area, Priorities for an underdeveloped 
area, for example, are necessarily differ- 
ent from those to be applied to a ma- 
ture economy, inasmuch as an under- 
developed area normally needs to de- 
vote a larger share of its income to the 
enticement of investment capital. 

Before an attempt is made to sketch 
a priority system, it is necessary that 
the economic and social conditions be 
inventoried and development goals es- 
tablished. The adoption of a system of 
priorities entails a profound analysis 
of the Puerto Rican reality. Such an 
analysis would show that: 

1. The island is a part of the conti- 
nental economy and there are no legal 
barriers between Puerto Rico and the 
mainland. 

2. Our industrial development prc- 
gram depends on the continental capitel 
market as the main source of industrial 
investment. It should be pointed out, 


however, that our industrial investmert | 


requirements constitute a negligible frac- 
tion of the annual industrial investment 
in the States, amounting to less than 14 
of 1 per cent. This is more easily un- 
derstood in per capita terms. Annual 
industrial investment in the continental 
United States is about $160 per inhabit- 
ant. This same per capita theoretical 


distribution of the continental industrial 
investment would channel an annual 
investment of more than $350,000,000 
to the island. However, our capital 
requirements amount to only about 
$30,000,000 annually. 

3. The continental investor and his 
top technical personnel are accustomed 
to a high level of essential services, such 
as dependable and inexpensive electric 
power, good external and internal trans- 
portation facilities, an adequate level 
of academic and vocational education, 
and a good system of communications. 
These services are essential ingredients 
of what might be called an “industrial 
climate.” 

It is easy to overlook the role of serv- _ 
ices in a development program. The 
undeniable fact is that investors are not 
attracted unless conditions are offered 
which are commensurate with the risks 
and the difficulties of operating under 
different and comparatively unfavorable 
conditions. We must reasonably reduce 
the differential between the continental 
United States “climate” and our own if 
we are to enhance the importance of our 
advantages for economic development. 


A BALANCED PROGRAM 


The problem of the economic devel- 
opment of Puerto Rico, thus, is unique 
and does not necessarily follow an 
orthodox pattern of development ap- 
plicable to other underdeveloped areas. 
It is evident that production comes 
first. It is also obvious that produc- 
tion, even though it comes first, does 
not arise in a vacuum, but must be 
very skillfully stimulated by attracting 
the necessary investment to develop the 
economic structure. Even for countries 
enjoying a wealth of natural resources, 
a development program entails very 
serious problems; for there are a multi- 
plicity of factors of an essentially legal, 
political, economic, social, and psycho- — 
logical character that, taken as a whole, 
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give shape to the concept of an indus- 
trial climate. The development of this 
climate is one of the basic problems fac- 
ing a country when it embarks on a 
program of industrialization. 

The content of a balanced develop- 
ment program, which should be the goal 
of a good system of priorities, is not 
properly defined by the single word 
“production.” It is considerably more 


difficult of definition. The question is 
not one of public services versus produc- 
tion, for both are parts of the same pic- 
ture. The real question is how much of 
what services are essential for produc- 
tion and attracting investments and how 
much of what kinds of services repre- 
sent unessentials. 

Planning’s basic role is to determine 
this ideal balance and to try to obtain it. 


Rajaei Picó, Ph.D., Santurce, Puerto Rico, 1s chairman of the Puerto Rico Planning 
Board and director of the American Society of Planning Officials. He was on the faculty 
of the University of Puerto Rico from 1934 to 1943 and has been professor of zeography 
ad honorem since 1950. He has been visiting professor at Northwestern University, the 


Catholic University of America, and the University of Miami. 


He was a member of the 


Caribbean Commission, 1946-51, and has served as consultant to the Government of El 
Salvador and PAS on a housing and planning survey, and as United Nations consultant to 
the Cuzco (Peru) Reconstruction Board. He is author of The Geographic Regions of 
Puerto Rico (1950) and other works, and editor of Specsal School Map of Puerto Rico. 


The Puerto Rican Economy Linked with the Mainland 


By Warton HAMILTON 


A FLASH from the front brings e 
message of victory for Puerto 
Rico. For the first time since births 
and deaths were first set down in the 
shorthand of statistics, the current year 
will show no net increase in population. 
A hope, as fervently as skeptically held, 
has become a reality. Policy, rather 
than rampant Nature, is in the saddle; 
at last the people of the island are in 
command of their own destiny. 

The news item is more significant as 
symbol than as fact. As the island 
came to, us from Spain, it brought along 
no more than a potential problem of 
population pressure. A colonial status 
has its own way of limiting numbers, 
for it matches an excessive birth rate 
with a negligently high death rate, anc 
creates an equation whose terms are 
misery and poverty. 


THE DEMOGRAPHIC IMBALANCE 


As the island was reoriented towards 
the American Continent, the demo- 
graphic balance, unstable and unhealthy 
as it was, could no longer be preserved. 
The urge to procreation was little 
touched by the techniques which else- 
where impose a merciful barrier be- 
tween human impulse and the end Na- 
ture would have it serve. But the drive 
of science, though rampant in a host oi 
technologies, in time claimed medicine; 
and the ways and means of sanitation, 
prevention and early detection of dis- 
eases, and up-to-date therapy were 
brought to the island. In due course, 
while the birth rate clung to the lower 


40’s in the gracious old Spanish way, . 


the death rate began to drop and did 
not stop its decline until the continental 
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low of about 10 or less per thousand 
was reached. | 

A clash of cultures emerged, manifest 
in one of the most difficult problems in 
all human statecraft. The birth rate, 
indigenous to the island and blessed by 
Spanish tradition, was violently at odds 
with the upstart death rate imported 
from the mainland. Take the simple 
figure of 40 as the minuend; set the 
magic number 10 down as the subtra- 
hend; a literal indulgence in subtrac- 
tion gives as the remainder the startling 
figure 30. If for any year of the last 
twenty this remainder is multiplied by 
as many thousands as then made up the 
population, the product will show how 
very mischievous such a continuing fig- 
ure can be. 

At the turn of the century, the stand- 
ard of life in Puerto Rico was nothing 
appropriate to a book on Utopia. As 
year has followed year, the squeeze play 
of this sequence of 30’s has threatened 
the men and women of the island with 
an “iron law”? as inexorable as any 
economist of the old school ever ex- 
hibited. However large the harvest of 
crops and of commodities, the harvest 
of babies was even larger. A threefold 
problem emerged: the flood of immigrés 
from Heaven had to be abated; jobs 
must be had, on the island or overseas, 
for a host of new workers; and the 
standard of life had to be driven ever 
upward. 


Two RETARDING FACTORS 


A question of population pressure 
never exists in isolation. It has its 
demographic habitat and it is always 
conditioned by the culture within which © 
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it is set. In Puerto Rico, two factors, 
which in another situation might be of 
little consequence, pile hazard on hazard 
to arrest its solution. The one is that 
Puerto Rico is an island; the other, far 
more serious, is the threat of insularity. 

The geographic status of island is not 
in itself fatal. A people must possess 
an economy with which to provide the 
necessities, the comforts, and (is it too 
much to ask?) something of the frivoli- 
ties of life. As a condition of existence, 
an island may continue to create its 
own economy. If, however, it is small, 
and Nature or Nature’s god has failed 
to provide resources in adequate va- 
riety and quantity, it cannot in these 
modern times go it alone. It must step 
out into the world, accept the good 
old rule of catch-as-catch-can, and look 
about for a prosperous industrial sys- 
tem with which to fuse its own economy. 

It is, however, distance, with its threat 
of insularity, which presents the greater 
barrier. Let some Heaven-sent catas- 
trophe uproot the island and set it down 
intact as a peninsula off the eastern 
shore of Maryland, or even an island a 
score of miles off the New Jersey coast, 
and the distinctive problems of Puerto 
Rico would disappear over night; for 
then persons, the materials of manufac- 
ture, and commodities ready for human 
use would easily and cheaply move be- 
tween island and mainland. But, as Na- 
ture has contrived it, distance now spells 
separation, the long journey, the ocean 
haul, movement beset with inhibitions, 
high expense, and vexations. 

On the mainland the industrial sys- 
. tems of the several states are linked 
and their identities lost in a national 
economy. On the mainland the opera- 
tion of the industry, agriculture, and 
commerce of the several states presents 
little need for the formulation of pub- 
lic policy and rarely becomes a matter 
of critical concern. , In contrast, Puerto 
Rico must effect such linkage as it 


can with the continental economy across 
twelve to sixteen hundred miles of ocean. 
To its people and government, the fu- 
sion of the insular into the mainland 
economy is a first—and ever conscious 
—objective of public policy. ` 


LINES oF PUBLIC Poricy 


Thus the pressure of population upon 
a people pent up in a small island, 
distant from the mainland, fixes the 
lines of public policy. The three an- 
swers to the instant question are a de- 
crease in the birth rate, an exodus of 


` surplus workers, and the provision of an 


expanding number of jobs. But each 
of these gives rise to other questions, 
until the whole orbit of policy is en- 
compassed. 

The reduction of births presents a 
kind of closed circle; for “planned 
parenthood” depends upon knowledge, 
education, and an advanced standard of 
life which it is the very purpose of the 
fall in the birth rate to effect. If mi- 
gration is to provide a safety valve, 
passage must be available, reliable, and 
cheap—and Puerto Rico must con- 
sciously strive to make it so. If more 
and more jobs are to be found, indus- 
tries must be brought to the island; and 
they do not come unless overseas mar- 
kets for their products are assured. The 
whole design in industrial development 
must be shaped to overseas demand, 
and the agricultural system of the island 
must be made to provide peoples at 
a distance with fruits and vegetables 
which they cannot grow for themselves. 

Thus, escape from a sentence to pov- 
erty can be had only along the long, 
harrow, and expensive avenues which 
stretch away from the island. These 
avenues have become tentacles, which, 
stretching out from an insular focus, 
hold in their grasp the destiny of Puerto 
Rico. They constitute a series of “life 
lines” which it is the dominant aim of 
public policy to cherish and enlarge. 
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CONTRAST WITH THE MAINLAND 


The problem facing Puerto Rico has 
no likeness on the mainland. The sev- 
eral states have been the children cf 
Providence. A continental area, an 
abundance and variety of resources, 
and an advancing technology blessed 
with the Midas touch have made the 
United States a land of potential plenty. 
To convert resources into wealth, men 
have needed only to seize the chances 
spread before them. The national 
economy has emerged as an unplanned 
entity shaped into greatness by an in- 
finity of small plans. The detail of 
tasks essential to the creation of indus- 
trial empire has in general been left ‘‘to 
whom it may concern.” The fixing of 
. targets has had little place in public 
affairs; and in the creative process the 
craft of statesmen has had at best a 
minor role. 

With the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico it has not been so. Nature has 
not handed it out on a silver waiter; its 
gifts have been so scanty as to demand 
of the people that they create their own 
opportunity. It could leave neither tae 
creation of its own economy or its link- 
age with an over-all industrial system 
to fortune or to “the invisible hand” 
which guides money-making, to ap- 
pointed ends. If there was to be prog- 
ress, there was no escape from the lorg- 
time view, the use, of statecraft, the 
drawing and constant revision of plans, 
the fixing and attainment of targets. It 
could not entrust its destiny to persons, 
natural or corporate, whose dominant 
concern was with their own balance 
sheets and whose principal interests lay 
elsewhere. 

Puerto Rico had alert, enterprising 
citizens, plenty of them; but their ef- 
forts had to be given direction. Indi- 
viduals had to act for themselves, as 
they do in all free countries; but they 
had to act towards forging an economic 


instrument which would ensure an ever 
advancing march. To this end the peo- 
ple made the government an agency 
of its will and entrusted to it the task, 
not of dominion, but of leadership in a 
co-operative venture. In response to 
public demand, a political structure 
emerged, with its complement of de- 
partments, agencies, and authorities, 
each of which had, as its distinct task, 
responsibility for a facet of public 
policy. -And these various policies con- 
stituted a program for removing the in- 
sularity which distance had created. 

In this venture Puerto Rico has driven 
the arts of statecraft to their very lim- 
its. It has had to brush off and furbish 
up for new uses techniques of political 
economy which had long been in re- 
pose. It was also compelled to play by 
ear, to improvise, and to invent, as its 
program was driven towards its goal. 
An initial question was to determine 
which way to face. Even if a choice is 
clear, the people of Puerto Rico like to 
be asked. Here, as elsewhere, the in- 
evitable must be a matter of free will. 


DrgEcTION oF PoLicy 


Three alternatives, at least in form, 
were available. Puerto Rico might have 
directed policy towards the attainment 
of independence or of such an affecta- 
tion of independence as Cuba sports 
It might have aimed at becoming the 
hub of a great Caribbean economy. Or 
it might have sought industrial union 
with the continental states. 

The sentimental case for independ- 
ence was strong. There was too much 
pride in a traditional culture and too 
much reverence for the ancient liberties 
of Spaniards for Puerto Rico willingly 
to accept a colonial status. But on the 
material side, little was to be said for 
going it alone. At best, as a sovereign 
among sovereigns it could win for itself 
only a small and insecure place. An at- 
tempt to go it alone would have under- 
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written the fact of isolation. Independ- 
ence, as a ranking official of the govern- 
ment puts it, “is a grand gospel for a 
man who has never studied economics.” 
A commercial primacy in the Carib- 
bean was an all but impossihle goal. 
Flags were many; a host of political 
barriers stood firm; and there was no 
instrument of transport-adequate‘to the 
task of empire building. The alluring 
prospect was not to be forgotten; but 
for the immediate future, it could not be 
looked upon as the main chance. 
- The decision to look to the mainland, 
inevitable as it was, was not attained 
without a struggle. At first it seemed 
to involye a choice between economic 
union and political independence. The 
economic assets were all on the side 
of union; the arguments against union 
were all political in character. An ad- 


vance in the standards of life could be: 


achieved only through a place in a 
larger industrial system; but the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico were unwilling to 
surrender, even to their fellow citizens 
of the several states, the power to shape 
their own destiny. 

As late as 1949 there seemed no way 
to escape the dilemma. Puerto Rico 
was not content to remain a possession, 
a colony, or even a territory of the 
United States. Yet it was not ready or 
able to take on the responsibilities of a 
state of the Union. 

Confronted with the necessity for 
choice, the people of the island resorted 
to political invention. In co-operation 
with the Congress of the United States, 
they set about creating for Puerto Rico 
a distinctive place in the federal union, 
shaped alike to its necessities and to its 
aspirations. The Organic Act was re- 
placed by a Federal Relations Act; the 
citizens were endowed with the power 
to write their own constitution, estab- 
lish their own system of self-govern- 
ment, and secure for themselves and 
their posterity the ancient liberties of 


a free people. Faced with a question of 
“either or,” they elected to have both. 


MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION 


But long before the constitution was 
ratified by the record-breaking vote of 
a politically minded people, the program 
for economic union was well under way. 
On the mainland we take for granted 
our avenues of trade and our instru- 
ments of transport. . Although in times 
of crisis we have set up commissions, in 
normal times we are not disturbed at 
the capture of these agencies by the 
very interests they were set up to con- 
trol. But to the people of the island, 
means for the movement of people and 
of cargo are more than mere facilities. 
They are alike instruments of policy 
and, in the insular language, “bridges” 
to the mainland. It is impossible to 
think of an item in the government’s 
far-reaching and forward-looking pro- 
gram which for its realization does not 


. demand access to adequate, inexpensive, 


reliable, and economical means of car- 
riage. 

This need is as imperative as it is 
obvious. On the continent people can 
move in short trips, and a handful .of 
dollars is usually enough to get from 
here to there. Between island and main- 
land there must be a long journey or 
none at, all, and for the ordinary per- 
sons the pinched savings of months are 
necessary to pile up the half-hundred 
dollars or more for passage money. 

On the continent there are always at 
hand the alternatives of airplane, Pull- 
man or railroad coach, highway bus, or 
a hitchhike. Between island and main- 
land, the railroad does not run; auto- 
mobiles, whether of modern design or 
ancient vintage, are not available; and 
as the Governor has paraphrased Kip- 
ling, “There ain’t no buses running 
from the Bronx to Mayagiiez.’ So the 
airplane and the ocean carrier alone are 
at hand; and necessity has effected a 


-~ 
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division of tasks between them. Al- 
though airplanes carry freight, the rates 
„are prohibitive save for articles of high 


value and small bulk. And although . 


one boat makes fortnightly trips be- 
tween San Juan and New York, and all 
freighters have space for a few pas- 
sengers, the ocean liner is outmoded as 
a carrier of persons. 


EFFECTUATING AIR CARRIAGE 


It follows, therefore, that air and 
ocean carriage present targets of pub- 
lic policy. From 1943 down to this 
date, the Government of Puerto Rico 
has been engaged in a struggle to se- 
cure to its people adequate and reliable 
air transport at rates they can afford to 
pay. Without such a service, executives 
of government and of business cannot 
easily come and go; the provision of 
jobs on the island is arrested; the tour- 
ist trade cannot cater to persons with 
modest purses; and the result is want of 
a means of sending the surplus of willing 
workers to jobs on the mainland. 

At the end of World War II, Puerto 
Rico was badly served by a single air 
carrier. San Juan was not exactly a 
whistle stop on the way to Latin 
America, but rates were very high, 
schedules were inconvenient and not 
lived up to, and accommodations were 
bad and hard to get. There was in 
Puerto Rico a backlog of passengers for 
whom it would have taken months tc 
find seats. 

At the end of the war, surplus mili- 
tary: planes became available to veter- 
ans at low prices. As a result, a num- 
ber of nonscheduled carriers appeared 
to offer service at reasonable rates, to 
make available travel by air to thou- 
sands to whom it had been only a 
dream, and to break the congestion. In 
1946 the Government of Puerto Rico 
had to intervene to prevent the Civil 
Aeronautics Board from grounding these 


nonscheduled carriers. In 1948 the gov- 
ernment instituted a proceeding before 
the Civil Aeronautics Board asking for 
the certification of a carrier to fly a 
“sky-bus” service between San Juan and 
New York, and of another regular car- 
rier as a competitor to Pan American. 

Almost at once, relief from isolation 
was forthcoming. Hardly had the peti- 
tion been filed when Pan American an- 
nounced a toufist flight at a figure of 
$90 one way. As hearings on the peti- 
tion piled up evidence of insular needs, 
Pan American reduced this tourist rate 
to $75. The decision of the Board, an- 
nounced early in 1951, granted Eastern 
a certificate to fly in competition with 
Pan American; and at once Eastern, in 
addition to its regular flights, announced 
a tourist service at a one-way rate of 
$64, and Pan American followed suit 
Riddle was also given a temporary cer- 
tificate to carry cargo over the New 
York-Miami-San Juan route. 

The tourist services thus forced upon 
Pan American and Eastern by the Gov- 
ernment of Puerto Rico have served the 
reluctant carriers well. Eastern carries 
far more tourist than regular passen- 
gers; and the New York-San Juan run 
—a 1,200-mile flight without a stop— 
has become the most profitable leg in , 
the Pan American imperium. 

The officials of the government, how- 
ever, have regarded a one-way rate of 
$64 as no more than an intermediate 
point. It is far more than the masses 
of the people can afford to pay, leaves 
huge layers of potential traffic untapped, 


‘and imposes a barrier against the mi- 


gration of workers to the mainland and 
the creation of new jobs at home. A 
series of careful calculations has indi- 
cated that a, sky-bus business can be 
operated safely and soundly at a rate 
not to exceed $42.50 each' way. 

On two occasions chairmen of the 
Board have suggested to officials of the 
insular government procedures by which 
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such a sky-bus service might be au- 
thorized; on each occasion the govern- 
ment, ‘in applications to the Board, has 
followed these suggestions—only to have 
its petitions denied. Although the need 
has been acknowledged, the Civil Aero- 
neutics Board has been studiously care- 
less about implementing it. As this is 
being written, a third petition to the 
Board is being drawn. 


FACILITATING OCEAN SHIPPING 


The government has been likewise 
mindful of ocean shipping. Here, too, 
it has resorted to invention to give ef- 
fect to its policy. The island reaches 
across the water for a large part of 
its food supply; brings in the greater 
amount of the materials which it fabri- 
cates; and sends to mainland markets 
the bulk of the crops and the commodi- 
ties which it produces. As the level of 
shipping costs rises, the island is pushed 
away from the mainland; as it falls, the 
island is drawn closer. 

In' 1946 an arrangement was entered 
into, by the terms of which all tariffs 
are to be made by a process of collec- 
tive bargaining between representatives 
of the government and of the ocean car- 
riers. The procedure opens the carriers’ 
books to the other party, provides for 
discussions with all interested groups, 
and eventuates in a series of joint meet- 
ings at which the schedules take shape. 

The concern is alike with the level 
and with the structure of rates. It has 
been possible through this method to see 
to it that the total burden of costs is 
distributed among commodities in such 
a way as to be most easily borne. Pro- 
motional rates are granted to industries 
just getting started on the island, and 
food products for insular consumption 
are carried at the lowest rates which 
circumstances allow. Once framed, the 
tariffs are submitted to the Federal 
Maritime Board; and thus far they 


have been approved promptly and with- 
out resort to formal hearing. 

The whole realm of transportation re- 
veals no precedent for this errangement, 
no similar instance of the shaping of a 
tariff by all who are concerned. 

A further venture in joint responsi- 
bility was recently taken. In August 
last, ranking officials of the government 
sat down with the high officials of the 
ocean carriers in the Puerto Rico trade 
for a three-days conference. This con- 
ference was held in New Orleans on the 


‘long-time problems of the Puerto Rico 


trade, The dominant theme was how 
costs—and accordingly rates—-could be 
held to the lowest possible level. There 
was discussion of'how a system of docks 
designed to serve a colonial port could 
be revised to meet the needs of a mod- 
ern industrial community; of how ships 
could be scheduled to reduce the time 
of the turnaround; of how new methods 
and new devices could be made to speed 
and to cheapen the handling of cargo; 
and of how wastes could be eliminated 
and a new efficiency brougkt to the an- 
cient arts of loading and unloading. It 
used to be said that “shipping follows 
the cargo”; it was the sense of the 
meeting that ocean shipping is an in- 
strument for industrial development and 
the creation of cargo. 


NECESSITY FOR TRADE 


It is, however, not enough to broaden 
the “bridges” which connect island and 
mainland, or even to shorten them with 
every declining carriage charge. It is 


necessary also to take thought about 


the number of persons and the composi- 
tion of the stream of cargo which can 
be made to pass across the stretch of 
water. On the eve of the first indus- 
trial revolution a Scot nemed Adam 
Smith argued that free play should be 
given to a division of labor, the pattern 
for which had been woven by Nature 


itself. As the second industrial revolu- 
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tion roars on, the target of Adam Smith 
stands as firm as ever; but the gifts of 
Nature and a hands-off policy by the 
government are no longer adequate to 
its realization. We know now that Na- 
ture provides only inert materials; that 
it is “the progress of the useful arts” 
which turns these stuffs into usable re- 
sources; and that it is only by taking 
thought thereto that a community can 
win for itself salvation. 

It became obvious years ago that if 
Nature was allowed to take its course, 
Puerto Rico might as well cancel its 
date with destiny. If a people is,to go 
it alone, Nature must be prodigal with 
its gifts. If, instead, a people is willing 
to set out into a world economy, a 
dearth along the physical front is not of 
necessity a handicap. In days of old it 
was Thebes, not Athens, upon which 
Nature had smiled; yet it was Athens, 
not Thebes, which became great in com- 
merce and greater in culture. 

The wealth of Malaya is today due in 
large measure to the cultivation of the 
rubber tree—a plant not even indige- 
nous to the region. The great event in 
Malayan history has been the advent cf 
the automobile in the United States— 
an event which a people halfway across 
the globe was quick to capitalize to its 
own advantage. 

Scotland, as poor a land as ever the 
sun shone on, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century piped down on its 
national glories, traded in its parlia- 
ment for full rights in the rising British 
economy, and within a hundred years 
created for itself a highly skilled popu- 
lation which proceeded to conquer the 
Empire. 

Providence has not lavished gifts upcn 
Switzerland; yet the people who inhabit 
that mountainous region have managed 
to win for themselves as high a stand- 
ard of life as any in all Europe. There 
was a beginning in the export of the 
Swiss Guard—as there was to the north 


in the export of skilled archers. A way 
was found to export scenery by bringing 
in people to view it. The skill of eye 
and hand was developed; a host of 
handicrafts grew up. As skills increased, 
the products in which they were em- 
bodied became more valuable. 

Today it is the value added by manu- 
facture to products which go abroad 
that fetches in return the materials for 
living well and advancing culture. Eng- 
land was a sheep pasture headed for no- 
where in particular, until it felt the 
quickening touch of overseas trade, 
which in turn led to an industrial revo- 
lution which converted it—for a glorious 
century and a quarter—into “the work- 
shop of the world.” Only as a people 
has forgotten its insularity and sought 
to discover for itself a set of tasks which 
it could perform in a larger economy, 
has opportunity come to knock at the 
door. 


AGRICULTURAL TRADE 


It has been necessary, therefore, for 
Puerto Rico to take stock of what the 
island had, or could contrive, to offer 
to the continental market. In keeping 
with its past, the inventory began with 
agriculture. 

Under Spain there had grown up a 
plantation system with sugar as the 
staple crop. But, like the kindred sta- 
ples of corn, wheat, cotton, and to 
bacco, sugar fell on evil days and be- 
came a candidate for farm relief. If a 
fair price was to be assured, there had 
to be a check on tropical growth. So 
Puerto Rico was content to accept the 
quota fixed under a succession of Sugar 
Acts. Although more acres were avail- 
able and technical advances were still 
raising the yield per acre, sugar could 
no longer be depended upon to take 
care of the increase in population or to 
advance the art of living. 

A coffee culture, which had been al- 
lowed to decline, was revived. By the 
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creation of species adapted to the local 
habitat, a pineapple industry was built 
up. 
It was not, however, until 1949 that a 
program for the maximum utilization of 
soil resources moved into its stride. 
The growing season in Puerto Rico is 
an all-year-round affair. For that rea- 
son, the island can provide fresh fruits 
and vegetables even in the months in 
which the Rio Grande Valley lies fal- 
low. Here air transportation, which is 
becoming available, allows Puerto Rican 
products of superior quality to reach 
Atlantic and midwest markets in a 
state fresh enough to command pre- 
mium prices. An outgrowth of the re- 
cent New Orleans meeting is a venture 
which aims at the discovery of fruits 
and vegetables, easily grown on the 
island, for which a market exists, or 
can be created, in the region of the 
Gulf and the Mississippi River. Here, 
as always, the target of public policy is 
the creation of an agronomy as far as 
possible complementary to—rather than 
competitive with—that of the several 
states. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


But a population of two and a quar- 
ter million cannot live by agriculture 
alone. As with the England which 
sought to find a place for itself in the 
world, roles must be created for mer- 
chant adventurers and for honorable 
companies which will make the island 
their home. So the Industrial Devel- 
opment Company, an ‘agency of public 
policy, was set up and given the all but 
impossible task of luring plants across 
the ocean to a land with an ancient 
tradition, where, the requisite raw ma- 
terials are hard to come by, and kindly 
channels of trade have not yet been 
driven. The advantages of insular lo- 
cation had to be demonstrated; an in- 
centive had to be provided in exemp- 
tion from taxes for a limited time; and 
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technical advice of many kinds had to 
be offered. 

At first the Industrial Development 
Company went into the production of 
various articles—cement, glass, paper. 


But presently it became clear that the 


functions of the government and of pri- 
vate enterprise were complementary, not 
competitive. It was the office of the 
state to look ahead, to discover oppor- 
tunities, to fit ventures into a flexible 
pattern which had meaning; it was the 
task of the company which came to the 
island to carry on as a going concern. 

But from the first, industrial develop- 
ment has not been a thing apart, but an 
aspect of a larger program. It is a 
creature of population pressure and 
came into being to provide jobs to will- 
ing workers. If commodities are to be 
produced for which there is a conti- 
nental market, it is imperative that “the 
new industry” make the maximum use 
of the insular labor supply. 

The drive must take into account the 
most basic of all facts—that the domi- 
nant resource of Puerto Rico lies in the 
skills of its people. It must sell its 
labor in the mainland market in the 
form of value added by that labor to 
the raw materials of manufacture. Long 
ago, Scotland, England, and Switzerland 
learned that in the export trade, the 
value added to an article by unskilled 
labor is of little account; that it is 
the value added by highly trained skills 
that enhances the market price and 
brings real purchasing power in return. 

The people of Puerto Rico are rich 
in potential skills; these skills are being 
made actual by expenditures on educa- 
tion, which represents a larger part of 
the government’s income than is de- 
voted to so creative a purpose by any 
state in the Union. It is for this rea- 
son that the reiterated beat for the pro- 
gram for industrial development falls 
not upon tall smokestacks and heavy 
investments, but upon the number and 
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, the high degree of skills in the jobs 
brought into being. 


SIZE OF THE TASK 


All of this makes it clear that in 
Puerto Rico public policy has had to 
take on a gigantic assignment. In-the 
cases of Scotland, Switzerland, and even 
England, time was indulgent, and cen- 
turies were allowed for gracious’ accom- 
modation. The pressure of a popula- 
tion never adapted to its habitat com- 
mands haste. In recent years the task 
has been made easier by an exodus of 
thousands to the mainland. Here it is 
better for the island that those who 
migrate should be the unskilled; for 
skills are more easily picked up in the 
States, and the island cannot afford to 
squander training upon workers who do 
not remain. 


It is inevitable that the birth rate will 
experience a progressive decline. As its 
task of providing for additional souls 
becomes lighter, Puerto Rico will be 
free to direct its public policy at the 
larger target of advancing and enrich- 


' ing its standard of life. Value added by 


skilled labor to the commodities sent to 
mainland markets will bring in return an 
increasing stream of purchasing power. 
For Puerto Rico, the way to progress 
and prosperity lies in the conversion 
of dormant capacities into human skills 
and the employment of its highly trained 
labor in the production of commodities 
and services which all the people of the 
several states want. A proud people, 
true to its tradition and proud of its 
American citizenship, is hammering at 
the barriers of insularity. It lies ahead 
— but Puerto Rico is arranging its own 

rendezvous with destiny. x 


Walton Hamilton, Ph.D., Washington, D. C., ts with the law firm of Arnold, Fortas 
and Porter, which represents the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico in Washington. He has 
taught history, economics, and law at Yale University, Amherst College, and the universi- 


ties of Texas, Michigan, and Chicago. 


He is author of The Power to Govern (1937), 


The Pattern of Competition (1940), and other books. 


Labor’s Role in Industnalhzation 


By SIMON ROTTENBERG 


N the literature of the theory of loca- 
tion of economic activity, manufac- 
turing industries are classified as mate- 
rials-oriented if they tend to locate close 
to the source of raw materials; market- 
oriented if they tend to locate close to 
the market for the finished product; 
and labor-oriented if they tend to lo- 
cate close to the supply of labor to be 
employed. In the special circumstances 
of Puerto Rico, in which natural re- 
sources which are commercially exploit- 
able in the present state of the art of 
production are scarce, and in which per 
capita income is low and style con- 
sciousness is underdeveloped, it is re- 
sidually true that manufacturing indus- 
try which locates in the island will be 
labor-oriented. 

Labor-oriented industries are those in 
which materials and products are high 
in value, relative to weight and volume, 
and in which labor cost is a large part 
of the total cost of production. Indus- 
tries of this kind search for low-priced 
labor. The entrepreneur who contem- 
plates expansion of an old enterprise or 
the creation of a new one will calculate 
the cost of labor per unit of output in 
alternative places, and if he is rational 
he will locate where labor cost is least. 


THE Price or LABOR 


With any given set of production 
techniques, labor cost is not a function 
of the wage rate but rather of the price 
of labor. The price of labor is the wage 
rate per unit of worker efficiency. A 
low wage rate in these terms becomes a 
high price for labor where workers are 
indolent, unenergetic, careless, and un- 
skillful. Since the successful indus- 
trialization of Puerto Rico hinges on 
the achievement of lower labor cost, in 
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labor-oriented: industries, than can be 
experienced in other places, it is quite 
clear that labor must be perseverant, 
enetgetic, careful, and skilliul. 

Comparison of wage rates in different 
places can be made with some assurance 
that truth is approximated, although 
even here large variation in job con- 
tent, even where job titles are identical, 
raises comparative measurement prob- 
lems of first-order magnitude. Com- 
parison of the prices of labor in dif- 
ferent places has not yet been done 
successfully, even at the level of ap- 
proximation, because worker efficiency 
involves components which do not now 
seem capable of being measured. We 
know nothing, therefore, in objective 
terms, of the efficiency of the Puerto 
Rican worker compared to other work- 
ers in other places. Some research has 
been done in the comparative labor 
productivities of selected industries in 
Puerto Rico and the United States, but 
the statistics of labor productivity tell’ 
nothing about worker efficiency, since 
a host of other relevant variables are 
not held in ceteris paribus. 

Despite the lack of objective evidence, 
we have a right to expect that the wage 
differential between this low-wage-rate 
island and other, higher-wage-rate, eco- 
nomically developed, places will be con- 
sumed at least in part by differential 
worker efficiency in favor of the higher- 
rate area. This is true of all cultures 
not dominated by the Puritan ethic and 
in which the history of industrial ex- 
perience is short. However, the ques- 
tion which is relevant to industrial lo- 
cation and therefore to the prospects 
for industrialization of Puerto Rico is 
whether the rate differential is in fact 
consumed only in part or whether it 
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completely disappears. We know that 
the hourly wage rate in manufacturing 
in Puerto Rico is about 45 cents; in the 
United States it is about three times as 
high. What we do not know and what 
seems almost incapable of measurement 
is whether the ratio of worker efficiency 
in the two places is also one to three, 
or less or more than this. 

If we cannot measure the components 
of the price of labor, we can at least 
speculate upon them. In the social sci- 
ences, informed and reasoned specula- 
- tion, fortified by perceptive observation, 
may bring us to judgments as close to 
truth as we can come. 


Tar WAGE RATE 


It has already been indicated that 
something is known about the wage rate 
component of labor’s price in Puerto 
Rico. The general level of rates, com- 
pared to those in the United States, is 
low in all sectors of the economy. Pre- 
vailing rates tend to cluster at or just 
above the minimum rate established by 
federal and insular law; and the evasion 
of the legal minimum through extensive 
use of learners’ certificates for the first 
months of employment and by violation 
of the law is widespread. It is not un- 
common for establishments to pay a 
uniform hourly rate to all, or almost all, 
of its workers, and in these firms the 
wage structure consists of a single rate. 

This practice may express the convic- 
tion of management that relative wages 
paid by the firm to variant occupational 
classes is not relevant to worker job 
satisfaction and worker output, because 
workers do not respond to wage incen- 
tives, or because their concept of justice 
is not related by them to the plant’s 
wage structure. Or it may express a 
lack of awareness by managers of the 
influences that motivate workers to ex- 
ert effort. 

The economic explanation for these 
tendencies is clear. In an economy 
of chronic unemployment of ‘human re- 


sources, where labor is abundant rela- 
tive to capital, wages will be low. The 
number of unemployed who are counted 
in a labor force survey will vary with 
the definition of unemployment and of 
in-the-labor-force status, and with the 
integrity with which enumerators use 
the agreed-to definitional standards. 
Counted as they are in labor force sur- 
vey practice in Puerto Rico, about one- 
sixth of the labor force is unemployed, 
with seasonal variations above and be- 
low this as the time for taking in the 
cane crop comes and goes. Change in 
the age composition of the population 
over time and large-scale out-migration 
from the island in the past five years 
have not altered this proportion, or, if 
they have, the situation has been hid- 
den by enumerative nonuniformities. 

With unemployment as common as 
this, an enormous depressive pressure -Js 
exerted on the wage level. If trade un- 
ions could seal off job areas from these’ 
pressures, as they have successfully 
done on San Juan’s water front, for ex- 
ample, they could force wages up be- 
yond the general community level of 
rates for work of given skill; but it is 
difficult for unions to operate in closed 
shop ways when there is intense com- 
petition for available jobs. 

Comparative wage level movement 
over time, as well as the level of pre- 
vailing rates at a given moment, is sig- 
nificant for the understanding of the 
locational problem and of the prospects 
for industrialization of the insular 
economy. * 

The same differential economic influ- ° 
ences which cause rates to be low in 
Puerto Rico, relative to the mainland, 
also widen the absolute cents-per-hour 
gap between the two. 

At this writing, the federal legal mini- 
mum wage in the United States is 75 
cents per hour for industries producing 
for commerce. For most industries this 
rate is of academic interest, and pre- 
vailing rates for even their lowest wage 
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categories have moved past this figure. 
In Puerto Rico the 75-cent rate has no 
blanket application. The Administrator 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act has 
been -authorized by Congress to set 
lower legal minimum rates, upon rec- 
ommendations of tripartite committees 
which are assigned particular industries 
for which they are required to give their 
counsel. For most industries the legal 
minimum vote falls far short of 75 cents. 

Since the supply of labor is large rela- 
tive to the supply of capital in Puerto 
Rico, prevailing rates tend to be deter- 
mined by the legal minimum rates, and 
the latfer determine the volume of em- 
ployment in the industry. The specific 
legal rates which are set for particular 
industries are affected by a .constella- 
tion of complicated and psychological 
factors which need not be discussed 
here. It suffices to remark that upward 
wage movement by law has occurred 
at much less frequent intervals and in 
much smaller steps in Puerto Rico than 
has upward wage movement by nonlegal 
forces on the mainland. As a result, 
wage differentials have tended to widen 
rather than narrow, and it should have 
become more rather than less advan- 
tageous to’ locate in Puerto Rico than 
on the mainland, comparative worker 
efficiency being given. 

What can be said of the nonwage 
‘ components of the price of labor? 


RECRUITMENT OF WORKERS 


In some societies it has been difficult 
to recruit workers for wage employment 
of any kind, or for particular classes of 
employment, beause of powerful influ- 
ences which have obstructed the adapta- 
tion of the supply of labor to changes 
in the demand. These obstructions have 
tended to dampen the power of relative 
prices to allocate available labor among 
alternative employments, and have fre- 
quently brought economic development 
to a halt. 

In total numerical terms, no recruit- 


ment problem is encountered in Puerto 
Rico. Employment for wages is deeply 
rooted in the insular culture; the rela- 
tively well-to-do people are not encum- 
bered by real property that restricts 
their movement; the practice of kins- 
folk care of children loosens the tie to 
the family early in life; and there are 
no traditionally established ties to neigh- 
borhood or town. Internal population 
movement is old in the island. 

The ease with which the people move 
may, however, have produced a new' 
problem. Large-scale out-migration to 
New York City since the mid-1940’s 
has created a Puerto Rican community 
there of such magnitude as to exert an 
attraction on those who have remained 
on the island. As this community 
grows in size, as families become broken 
between domicile in the island and 
domicile on the mainland, and as tales 
flood back to the island of employment 
opportunities to which high earnings at- 
tach, the “pull” on the island’s inhabit- 
ants becomes more powerful. 

If the propensity to mobility is en- 
larged by industrial experience, so that 
Puerto Ricans with a history of work in 
manufacturing establishments are more 
easily moved to go by virtue of their 
training, because they think they will 
be successful in the competition for jobs 
on the mainland, the island’s economy 
may be a net loser from the out-migra- 
tion. 

Hand needlework crafts aside, there 
are no reserve pools of’ trained labor in 
the manufacturing arts in Puerto Rico. 
If a worker who has acquired operative 
skill is lost in the migration movement, 
he can be replaced only by the training 
of a green worker. To this problem 
the only solutions are either vast over- 
training by giving skills to larger num- 
bers than are needed, which involves 
cost to the community; or selective out- 
migration, which is difficult to adminis- 
ter in a free society in which people 
choose their vocations according to in- 
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dividual calculations of the net advan- 
tages of different employments; or the 
tying of workers to jobs by such a de- 
vice as paying premium rates for length 
of service. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF WORKERS 


Training of green workers anywhere 
involves travail. In Puerto Rico, mana- 
gerial and supervisory personnel must 
approach the task with perseverance, 
understanding, and compassion. Most 
workers in Puerto Rico are young. The 
median age of the population is about 
19 years, compared to a median for the 
United States of about 30. Most work- 
ers brought into new manufacturing es- 
tablishments will have had little previ- 
ous work experience. If they are women 
and have been previously employed, 
they are likely to have been employed 
casually in needlework at home. It 
© they are men and have been previously 
employed, they are likely to have been 
employed casually in agriculture or in 

a variety of self-employed or odd-job 
ways. 

In casual employment, the worker 
chooses his hours of work and the ef- 
fort he will exert in each hour. The 
casual quality of much of the employ- 


ment in the island has had a profound . 


influence upon the work habits of the 
people. Training of green workers, 
therefore, means not only transferring 
job skills, but also transferring the 
values which adhere to disciplined forms 
of work. On the mainland these values 
are already part of the culture of the 
worker community, so new workers 
have assimilated them in the subtle 
ways of informal learning. 

The atmosphere of casualness leads 
the worker to find causes which he con- 
siders warrant his absenting himself 
from work. The absence rate will also 
be affected by the relationship between 
income levels and income aspirations. 
If a worker earns in four days what he 
aspires to earn in a week, and if he 


can absent himself from a fifth day of 
scheduled work with impunity (without 
hazarding the right to earn for four 
days), he will tend to do so. Some have 
said that the earnings of workers in new 
plants in Puerto Rico are so high as 
compared to past earning experience 
and therefore as compared to their 
earning aspiration levels that precisely, 
this phenomenon has occurred. 

On the other hand, the opposite judg- 
ment suggests itself. At currently pre- 
vailing wage rates, daily earnings may 
be so low in relation to earning aspira- 
tions levels that the worker considers it 
more worth while to take the fifth day 
at leisure than to earn the marginal in- 
come to be derived from a fifth day of 
work. If the price of the day’s leisure 
were eight or ten dollars, rather than 
three, the worker might consider it too 
high to pay. Which of these two hy- 
potheses is relevant for the Puerto Rican 
worker is really not yet known, and in- 
deed there may be individual differences 
in motivation for absence. 

What other problems arise in pioneer 
plants in industrial frontier communi- 
ties such as Puerto Rico? 


Wace INCENTIVES 


There is, first, the problem of incen- 
tive wage administration. The special 
advantage of piecework over timework 
is that the former creates an incentive 
for greater output by paying the worker | 
earnings in proportion to the quantity 
he produces. Assuming that workers 
are income responsive, an incentive 
wage system will telescope the period 
which transpires before the green work- 
ers in a pioneer plant have achieved 
output standards equivalent to those 
which prevail in the older industrialized 
regions. In the absence of wage incen- 
tives to output, this period will be pro- 
longed. 

The universal problem of incentive 
wage administration is to find the piece 
rate that will be high enough -to moti- 
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vate the worker to apply maximum ef- 
fort at work and at the same time low 
enough to prevent earnings that will be 
out of line with those of hourly -rate 
workers in the same firm and with those 
of workers in other firms in the same 
labor market who are at similar levels 
of skill. 

The problem is difficult to solve in 
pioneer plants, and it is quite common 
for the wage system in these plants to 


be administered in ways which cause it . 


to lose its incentive effects. 

Incentive wage systems are usually 
overlaid on base timework wages estab- 
lished either by law, by collective bar- 
gaining, or by administrative decisions 
. of firms, unilaterally made. For a piece 
rate to constitute an incentive, it must 
be sufficiently high to enable the worker 
to exceed his guaranteed base timework 
rate with somewhat better than average 
effort. -If enormous effort is required 
to bring earnings above the guaranteed 
base, the worker ignores the piece rate. 
The earnings are then determined by 
the base hourly ratés, with worker out- 
put at a relatively low level. 

As a matter of course, we can expect 
that green workers will produce little, 
since the capacity to produce in volume 
is something which develops with time 
and experience. A very high piece rate 
is necessary if the worker is to have an 
opportunity to exceed the base earnings 
which are guaranteed to him. If the 
‘ piece rate is set high in the beginning, 
however, it may be too high when the 
worker has developed speed with the 
passing of time. 

It is clear from the experience of 
American firms that rates do not fall 
easily. Frequently they cannot be re- 
duced at all, without impairing manage- 
ment-worker relations, except by: chang- 
ing the job assignment so that the 
change in job content can be used as a 
pretext for the change in the rate. 

The problem cannot be solved in a 
pioneer plant by finding the “correct” 
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piece rate, as it can be in an old plant. 
The rate which is “correct” for the green 
worker is wrong for the experienced one, 
and green workers will become experi- 
enced. There is no solution short of a 
willingness on the part of the workers 
to accept downward piece rate revision 
as they acquire skill. 


WORKLOADS 


Second, a problem occurs in the pio- 
neer plant with respect to workloads 
and work assignments. In American 
plants, workloads, once established, be- 
come traditionally fixed. A worker who 
is asked to accept a workload higher 
than the standard of his community or 
his plant will feel oppressed and resent- 
ful and he will be subjected to the subtle 
Social pressures of his work’ group, or- 
ganized or unorganized, which will have 
defined, out of its own experience, what 
is considered to be a “fair day’s work.” 
Fast workers are slowed down to the 
group-accepted standard. But move a 
worker to a place where a higher stand- 
ard prevails and is accepted by the 
worker community, and he will freely 
perform a volume of work which he 
would formerly have represented to be 
abusive. 

In pioneer plants workloads are low. 
The green worker simply cannot handle 
large numbers of machines simultane- 
ously. High workloads will cause ma- 
chine stoppages, breakdowns, and un- 
productive operation. To assign too 
many looms to a weaver will mean that 
too many will be down while the weaver 
is repairing yarn breaks. 

This is, of course, true of green work- 
ers even in old plants. But in the old 


‘ plants, where the workload standards 


are relatively high, the green worker 
understands from observation that he 
will be expected in the end to tend the 
same number of machines as are tended 
by the experienced workers, and that 
the worker community accepts the high 
workload as proper and just. 
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In the pioneer plant, however, all the 
workers in the plant are tending few 


machines. Observation and experience - 


tend to give traditional validity to the 
low workloads. Here the danger is that 
low workloads will become established 
in the work group’s understanding of 
what is acceptable, and that every ma- 
chine added to a worker’s assignment 
will be considered oppressive and unfair. 

The problem in the pioneer plant, 
therefore, is to find a way to make 
workers understand that the workloads 
assigned, to them as inexperienced work- 
ers are temporary and tentative and 
that the goal standards are very much 
higher. Here, as in the case of the 
piece rate, labor relations policy needs 
to be pointed towards keeping stand- 
ards flexible and preventing traditions 
from setting. 


RURAL VALUES 


Third, the pioneer plant quite fre- 
quently faces problems growing out of 
rural community value systems. 

If the qualitatively superior part of 
the labor supply prefers to be placed in 
nonindustrial occupational capacities be- 
cause work in industry makes a man a 
social pariah, only the rejects are avail- 
able for the pioneer plant. If sharp in- 
terclass lines reduce social mobility and 
set upper limit rungs beyond which per- 
sons of lower-class origin may not climb 
on the occupational ladder, the pioneer 
plant must select personnel for particu- 
lar classes of work from clusters from 
which some persons of talent have been 
excluded. 

Precisely these situations have im- 


portant influences in rurally dominated 
cultures. Own-account work on the 
land or work in the trades and serv- 
ice industries pays psychic wages; only 
“lintheads” go into the mills. Well- 
ordered rank associations of particular 
persons with particular stations in life 
limit the culturally realizable job aspira- 
tions of workers. 

Both of these aspects of the rural 
value system have depressive effects on 
productivity prospects in the pioneer 
plant. Here is perhaps the most funda- 
mental of all the problems of the indus- 
trial frontier—the problem cf achieving 
the subtle envelopment of the frontier 
community by a culture pattern and 
value system which are favorable to in- . 
dustrial performance. 

Envelopment of this kind means mak- 
ing revolutions in men’s minds. In part 
it can be achieved quickly and through 
formal learning processes; in part it 
must come with a gradualness that 
the impatient must find distressing. 
Whether it will ever come to any so- 
ciety dominated by rural traditions de- 
pends, in great measure, upon the in- 
telligence with which managers ap- 
proach the task of managing. 

The method of the whiplash, the 
order, and the menacing threat will not 
succeed. Neither will the transference 
into the factory of relationships im- 
plied in status systems defined by dif- 
ferentiated class origins of workers and 
managers in the extra-factory commu- 
nity. The charge of worker inefficiency 
is too often a cover for management 
blindness to some of the most elemen- 
tary principles of sound and productive 
human-relations practices. 
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Financial Institutions in Puerto 


t 


Rican Development 


By BEARDSLEY RUML 


CONOMIC development in Puerto 
Rico proceeds irregularly along 


four distinguishable but related fronts ' 


—agricultural, industrial, distributive, 
and financial. Perhaps the professional 
should be mentioned—doctors, lawyers, 
engineers, accountants, and artists—but 
necessary as these talented people are 
to a workable society, it stretches the 
concept of economic development a bit 
thin to include them within it. Mineral 
resources and their development would 
be an element of the economic program, 
except for the fact that there are no 
known minerals in Puerto Rico worth 
mentioning. 

Agriculture has long been a subject 
of developmental concern in Puerto 
Rico, and remains a major element in 
the Commonwealth’s economic program. 
More recently, industrial expansion has 
been strongly emphasized and is recog- 
nized as essential in raising the level. of 
living in a densely populated area de- 
void of important mineral resources. 
With agriculture, industry must con- 
tribute to a satisfactory -balance-of-pay- 
ments relationship which can support: a 
better way of life for the people. 

Distribution has long been seen as a 
problem of the first importance. Costs 
of goods at retail are high, availability 
is unsatisfactory, and those engaged in 
trade, by and large, do not profit greatly 
from their efforts. By modern stand- 
ards, distribution in Puerto Rico is 
wasteful and inefficient, and it is a 
heavy burden on general economic de- 
velopment. But in spite of acute aware- 
ness of the problem, and persistent ef- 
forts of the government, the accom- 
plishments in improving the system of 
distribution are negligible. Beyond: the 


technical difficulties, there is the fact 
that distribution is embedded deep in 
any culture in ways that are not strictly 
economic, and changes can be made 
only slowly and with difficulty. The 
causes that have prevented progress in 
distributive efficiency persist and ‘will 
continue to make this area a tough one 
for economic development. A higher 


per capita income, the results of the 


edurational program, and tne heavy mi- 
gration to and from continental United 
States will gradually produce a setting 
in which progress in the distributive 
arts can occur. 


IMPORTANCE OF FINANCE 


The financial aspects of economic de- 
velopment seem now to afford the great- 
est new opportunity for growth in the 
Puerto Rican setting. The adoption of 
the Constitution has-given confidence in 
the political status of the Common- 


‘wealth and has opened the way to leg- 


islation that can facilitate the estab- 
lishment and growth of financial in- 
stitutions. that are indispensable to a 


-high-level industrial society. 


The role of finance in economic de- 
velopment is not so often emphasized 
as are agriculture, manufacture, and 
distribution. Perhaps this neglect is 
because finance is less well understood, 
and appears to be a mysterious witch- 
craft that is somehow overated from 
London, Paris,. Zurich, and New York 
in a manner both profitable and a bit 
sinister. And yet when the financial 


_ problem strikes agriculture or industry 
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or distribution, it is as real as chem- 
istry or physics or arithmetic; and until 
the financial problems are solvable, it is 
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, 
impossible to get ahead properly with 
economic development. 

The financial institutions important 
to the economic development of Puerto 
Rico are both governmental and private. 

One government bank has been es- 
tablished, the Government Development 
Bank for Puerto Rico. This is not a 
“central bank,” since Puerto Rico is not 
a sovereign state and does not have its 
own currency. The Federal Reserve 
System operates for Puerto Rico as for 
continental United States in the area of 
over-all monetary policy. The Devel- 


opment Bank is the fiscal agent of the 


government of Puerto Rico and handles 
the financing of security issues of the 
central government, of the several spe- 
clalized authorities, and of the munici- 
palities. It also is active in making 
loans to business in Puerto Rico, but 
these loans are made strictly on a pru- 
dent investment basis, except that the 
duration of the loans may be longer 
than that of a commercial bank. They 
are not a vehicle for indirect subsidy 
of economic development, no matter 
how appealing a particular case may be. 
Subsidies, in the form of uneconomic 
risk-taking from a banking point of 
view, are the concern of specialized 
agencies, such as the Puerto Rico In- 
dustrial Development Company, which 
have been organized and financed for 
that purpose, among others. 


PRIVATE FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


several types of private financial in- 
stitutions have a part to play in eco- 
nomic development. These are (1) 
commercial banks, (2) specialized lend- 
ing agencies, (3) savings organizations, 
(4) investment companies, and (5) in- 
ternational investment and trading en- 
terprises. i 


Commercial banks 


The basic functions of commercial 
banks are well understood. Puerto Rico 


. 


is adequately provided with these facili- 
ties, both by strong insular commercial 
banks and by well-equipped branches 
of major banks of continental United 
States and Canada. Projected growth 
of Puerto Rican industry and com- 
merce will require additional capital for 
the local banks at some point if they 
are to hold their own with the resident 
branches, but such new capital may be 
expected to be available when needed, 
since the banks are profitable now, and 
growing business will make them even 
more SO. 


Spectalized lending agencies 


Specialized lending agencies serve the 
functions of factoring, acceptance, ‘and 
discounting of assets arising in the 
process of production and distribution. 
These assets may take the form of in- 
ventories, work in process, accounts re-' 
ceivable, or other forms of customer 
liability. This form of intermediate 
capital is necessary to most businesses, 
and it is indispensable in any situation 
where development and expansion at a 
rapid rate are called for. It is obvi- 
ous that the economic development of 
Puerto Rico on the scale and at the rate 
required by public policy makes the 
growth of these specialized lending agen- 
cies a matter of urgent necessity. At 
the present time, such facilities are 
rudimentary and the legal basis is in- 
adequate. High on the agenda of new 
legislation should be laws that will en- 
courage these specialized financial in- 
stitutions. 


Savings organizations 


A program of economic development 
requires emphasis on increasing the sav- 
ings of the people and channeling them 
into appropriate constructive use. This 
is necessary both to increase the money 
capital available for investment of all 
kirds and also to reduce the demand on 
existing output which would be currently 
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consumed. Governor Muñoz described 
the situation vividly in his address to 
the Seventeenth Legislature at its Sec- 
ond Regular Session on February 23, 
1950. He said: 


We must exercise our will power in order 
to invest as much as possible and spend as 
little as possible, since this is the way to 
put an end to the present situation, to en- 
able our people to free themselves from 
want as quickly as possible, and achieve a 
modest degree of prosperity and security. 
. . . In pointing out the priority which in- 
vesting should have over spending, I refer 
not only to the fundamental policies of 
the government, but also to policies which 
ought to take root in the whole commu- 


nity of Puerto Rico. At the most humble © 


level, some grain for the furrow, not all 
for the loaf. On a higher level, fewer use- 
less luxuries, more concentration of capital 
in the furrow of dynamic production. 


Savings of the people are naturally a 
present element of the economy, but a 
better program for the fufure can be 
devised. More public emphasis on the 
desirability of saving and better meth- 
ods of picking up small savings are in 
order. Attention should also be given 
to channeling savings into development. 
For example, on June 30, 1949 United 
States Postal Savings in Puerto Rico 
amounted to $8,031,628. There were 
then 17,646 Postal Savings accounts 
with an average of $455.15. It is un- 
derstood that Postal Savings deposits in 
thé island are increasing at a rate of 
about. $500,000 a year. Excellent as 
this instrument is for the individual 
saver, only a small part of the proceeds 
goes to help meet the investment needs 
of the Puerto Rican economy. 


Investment companies 


A financial instrument not now exist- 
ing in Puerto Rico is the investment 
company which has proved so useful 
and so popular in the United States. 
The investment company serves a dou- 


ble purpose: (1) it makes it possible 
for individuals with ‘relatively small 
amourits of money to invest to place 
these sums in a diversified list of se- 
cur_ties under continuous and expert ' 
management, and (2) it prcvides a pool 
of capital available for risk-taking equi- 
ties: It would be possible in Puerto 
Rico to eliminate certain weaknesses in 
the continental United States laws af- 
fecting investment companies, particu- 
larly with respect to the treatment of 
capital gains. 

With good laws, investment com- 
paries would flourish in Puerto Rico. 
Even though there be no limitation on 
the geographical location of an invest- 


‘ment company. or the residence of the 


stockholders (and there should be at 
most only a nominal one}, the mere 
position of an investment company in 
Puerto Rico would attract the attention 
of the managers to opportunities for in- 
vesiment in Puerto Rican enterprise, 
anc. competition would inevitably re- 
sult in flow of capital into local eco- 
nomic development that would other- 
wis? not be available. Investment com- 
paries in Puerto Rico would improve - 
the position of the Puerto Rican in- 
ves‘or. It is not inconceivable that in 
time these companies would contribute 
strongly to making Puerto Rico an im- 
portant financial center in a truly gen- 
era_ sense. 


Intzrnational enterprises 


An opportunity also exists to provide 
the legal basis for investment and trad- 
ing companies which could operate all 
over the world outside continental 
Un:ted States. Such companies would 
contribute only indirectly to the eco- 
nonic development of Puerto Rico, but 
they would add to the prestige of Puerto 
Rico as a financial center. And if they 
were subject to even a minimum fran- 
chise tax, perhaps as small as 5 per 
cent on profits, they would contribute 
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a new and significant source of revenue themselves. The time is not ripe for 


to the Commonwealth government. looking te Puérto Rico as a new finan- 
l cial center. However, there is no rea- 
Tre Lonc View son to think that over a period of time 


a new and powerful financial center will 

From the point of view of economic not arise in view of the traditions of 

development of Puerto Rico, these fnan- Puerto R:co and the unusual advantages 

cial institutions should be considered as which the Commonwealth affords under 
means to an end—-not yet as ends in its new Constitution. 


Beardsley Rumi, Ph.D., New York City, ts econome adviser to the Government of 
Puerto Rico and ts director of several business enterprises. He was formerly chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York and has served variously as chairman of the 
board and in other capacities with numerous businesses. He ts author of Tomorrows 
Business (1945) and many articles, and editor of Manucl of Corporate Giving (1952). 


Culture Patterns of Puerto Rico 


By Joran H. STEWARD! 


HIS essay will deal primarily with 

the culture patterns or life-ways of 
certain classes or segments of the Puerto 
Rican people, with special attention to 
how the processes of industrialization 
have modified a predominantly agrarian 
population. The term “industrializa- 
tion” used in connection with rural peo- 
ple refers rather broadly not only to 
their involvement’ in a system of cash 
crop production and of consumption 
of mass manufactured commodities, but 
also, at least in the Western world, to 
the development of political democracy, 
an augmented role of the state in con- 
trolling and directing change and in 
providing services to its people, re- 
ligious freedom, and other patterns 
which have accompanied technological 
progress and the growth of economic 
free enterprise. 

In Puerto Rico, industrialization has 
produced certain general trends which 
provide a kind of common denominator 
to all classes of people. These trends 
began during the nineteenth century, 
but they were greatly accelerated dur- 
ing the twentieth century after the 
island came under United States sover- 
_ eignty. Industrialization in Puerto Rico 
today is developing rapidly, and it in- 
volves not only general tendencies but 
certain economic patterns, a political 
ideology, a legal and governmental sys- 
tem, and other features specific to the 
United States. E 

1 The present essay is a résumé of a forth- 
coming two-volume study written not only by 
the present author but by those who did the 
field research in Puerto Rico: Robert A. Man- 
ners, Sidney Mintz, Elena Padilla, Raymond 
L. Scheele, and Eric Wolf. My co-workers 


should share full credit and responsibility for 
the analyses herein offered. - 
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URBAN CHANGES 


All segments of the Puerto Rican 
population have been influenced by in- 
dustrialization, but the town and urban 
centers have responded most uniformly. ' 
Urbanization, itself a major trend, has 
entailed a number of characteristic 
changes. Not only do towns become 
much larger and comprise an ever 
greater percentage of the total popula- 
tion, but their functions and internal 
composition are being altered. The lo- 
cal communities mediate the national 
institutions to the countryside by serv- 
ing as centers for marketing, wholesal- 
ing, retail' trade, and credit; ‘for gov- 
ernmental administration and for edu- 
cation, farm extension, health, and other 
public services; for the servicing and 
building trades and the transportational 
workers; for local political parties and 
labor unions; for religious and recrea- 
tional functions; and for the distribu- 
tion of certain mass media of communi- 
cation, 

While these new urban functions tend 
to create greater similarity between 
towns, they also differentiate the popu- 
lation within each town into special seg- 
ments, classes, or sociocultural groups: 
wealthy commercial and professional 
personnel; civil servants, transporta- 
tional workers, and servicing and build- 
ing trades groups; and skilled and un- 
skilled laborers. Most characteristic of 
these are the new middle classes of 
varied occupation and income. They 
represent a new trend, a new set of 
values which ascribes majcr importance 
to the symbols of personal achievement 
and wealth. Upward mobility in the 
socioeconomic hierarchy becomes a cru- 
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cial goal; and individual effort, thrift, 
education, and utilization of govern- 
mental services and opportunities be- 
come means to the goal. _ 


3 


RURAL CHANGES 


The rural population also is affected 
"by these industrial trends. Cash crops 
or wage labor provides money with 
.which to purchase desired items in the 
rising tide of manufactured goods of- 
fered by the town merchants, and to 
maintain a standard of living that car- 
ries prestige. The farm population is 
acquiring a cash-oriented value system, 
which is supplanting the older rationale 
of personal relations and services. The 
traditional patterns of labor exchange 
between small farmers, of personal fa- 
vors and perquisites between landown- 
ers and laborers, and of kinship and 
ritual kinship duties and obligations are 
disappearing or being seriously modified. 

However, the sociocultural groups cre- 
ated in the rural areas by industrializa- 
tion are less uniform than those in the 
urban centers. Each rural region has a 
distinctive environment and therefore 
particular crop potentials. In each re- 
gion the productive arrangement—the 
kind of crop, mechanization in field pro- 
duction or in processing, land tenure, 
capitalization and credit, and the na- 
ture of labor and of owner-worker rela- 
tions—has created distinctive subcul- 
tures among the people involved. The 
present article is primarily concerned 
with the subcultures of the rural workers. 


PurERTO Rican CULTURE AND 
SUBCULTURES 


In order to understand the cultural 
patterns of contemporary Puerto Rico, 
it is necessary to view the processes of 
industrialization against the background 
of the cultural tradition of the island. 
For four centuries the culture was es- 
sentially Hispanic, both in its national 
institutions and in its folk aspects. 


Early in the island’s history there were 
probably important subcultural differ- 
ences between landowners, ecclesiastical 
and lay officials, craftsmen, merchants, 
subsistence farmers, and other groups. 
For an undetermined period there were 
probably also differences between ethnic 
groups—lIndians native to Puerto Rico 
and from the continent, Africans, and 
Europeans of various origins and classes. 
But true ethnic minorities are not now™ 
important. The Hispanic heritage, how- 
ever, was the basis of Puerto Rican cul- 
ture and subcultures, and, despite the 
effects of industrial trends, many fea- 


‘tures of the tradition survive today: the 


Spanish language, certain familial pat- 
terns, religious practices, forms of rec- 
reation, food habits, and others. 

Today, the Puerto Rican subcultures, 
or special regional and class groups, 
represent distinctive interactions be- 
tween the Hispanic patterns, the local 
productive arrangements, the effects of 
industrialization, and the specific influ- 
erce of Americanization. ‘The subcul- 
tures are many and varied. Only cer- 
tain of the more important types were 
selected for analysis: a representative 
municipio of the small farmers of sub- 
sistence crops and tobacco in the moun- 
tains, the so-called jíbaro, who are in 
the tradition of the isolated and inde- 
pendent farmers of the island; the grow- 
ers of coffee, both landlords and work- 
ers, who are of interest because they 
exemplify the traditional ‘Hispanic pa- 
ternalistic pattern of two closely inter- 
related classes; the sugar-cane workers 
on a corporate plantation and on a 
‘government-owned, profit-sharing plan- 
tation, both groups of whom comprise a 
rural proletariat; and the insular upper 
class, which consists of a few hundred 
families who live in San Juan, the capi- 
tal, who represent United States com- 
mercial enterprises, and who are by far | 
the most Americanized of any segment 
of the population. 
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In spite of these subcultural differ- 
ences there is an over-all Puerto Rican 
culture, in that the Hispanic heritage 
provides a common background, the 
processes o1 industrialization are creat- 
ing insular-wide trends, and most of 
the Puerto Rican people feel a sense of 
common origin and destiny. But the 
cultural common denominator can be 
overemphasized. The following pages 
will be concerned, with the more impor- 
tant subcultures which have emerged 


from Puerto Rico’s complex historical 


background. 


Tre SMALL FARMERS 


The mountain farmers who grow their 
own foods as well as a cash crop of to- 
bacco are of interest not only because 
they are numerically important but be- 
cause they exemplify the adaptation of 
a formerly self-sufficient, isolated, and 
independént folk society to the demands 
of modern industrialization. During 
much of its history, Puerto Rico was 
somewhat distinctive among Spanish 
possessions in lacking important min- 
eral wealth and in having little access 
to markets for such crops as it could 
grow. Until the nineteenth century the 
country was underpopulated, and there 
was ample opportunity for squatter 
farmers of Indian, Negro, and white 
ancestry to clear lands in the interior 
where they lived in comparative self- 
sufficiency and isolation from: the state, 
the church, and the currents of world 
economy. 


During the last century, however, | 


world trends began to reach these farm- 
ers. Improved communications drew 
them more into the orbit of national 
affairs. The lure of manufactured goods 
stimulated their desire for cash, which 
they obtained primarily through grow- 
ing tobacco. Tobacco can be grown at 
little risk, it can be rotated with other 
crops on small plots, and it requires no 


expensive field or processing machinery. 
Moderate credit facilities will carry the 
producer over a year. Neither losses 
nor profits can be great. Owing to 
market restrictions, Puerto Rican to- 
bacco production has not run to large 
plantations. It is the small farmer’s 
source of cash income, whether he be 
landowner or share cropper. 

Our study of a tobacco municipio 
shows that certain changes have accom- 
panied the introduction of the cash 
crop. As the people still grow their 
own food, subsistence is not $0 vital a 
problem as it is in the monocrop sugar 
area, where all food must be purchased 
from wages. But cash goals have led 
to individualization of landownership, 
and, since population has increased be- 
yond the agricultural resources, farms 
tend to be divided among heirs to the 
extent that individual holdings are often 
insufficient to support the family. This 
individualization of landownership has 
been a major factor in disrupting the 
extended family. Duties and obliga- 
tions to the extended kin group have 
become secondary to responsibility for 
the immediate family. 

The trends in land use and land- 
ownership have reduced the functional 
household and familial unit to the 
nuclear family. The somewhat patri- 
lineal and patrilocal traditional His- 
panic family has been modified in that 
residence and affiliation tend to follow 
lines of property, which may be in- 
herited on either side of the family. 
The nature of the marital union, more- 
over, is affected by economic and social 
considerations. Where property or so- 
cial status is involved, marriage is usu- 
ally religious or civil; where neither 
counts, it tends to be consensual. 

These tobacco farmers have a new 
value orientation based on monetary 
standards and the importance of indi- 
vidual effort. It is known that upward 
mobility in the sociceconomic scheme 
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can be achieved, and the people are 
eager to take advantage of all aids: edu- 
cation, farm extension services, health 
facilities, and the like. Simultaneously, 
interfamily relations based on labor ex- 
_ change and other services lacking a 
monetary standard have declined. The 
goal of upward mobility has been facili- 
tated by the constant fragmentation of 
landholdings, for it is possible for a 
thrifty and successful small farmer or 
sharecropper to purchase small parcels 
of land. Although few persons can ac- 
quire great wealth, there is considerable 
opportunity for upward as well as down- 
ward mobility in the socioeconomic 
hierarchy. 


Social, political, religious features 


The socioeconomic mobility in the to- 
bacco region has influenced social rela- 
tions. Class lines cannot be sharp, even 
though there are differences in wealth 
and corresponding differences in social 
participation, recreation, standard of liv- 
ing, and other features. Comparative 
equality is manifest in various ways, in- 
_Cluding the nature of the compadrazgo. 
Compadres (coparents, that is, godpar- 
ents of one’s children) are selected from 
among one’s economic superiors and in- 
feriors as well as among one’s equals. 

Political ideology of the tobacco farm- 
ers is consistent with other aspects of 
their culture. They are independent in 
their political as well as economic and 
social attitudes. Since they are actual 
or potential landowners, they stand less 


to gain than the proletariat of the sugar’ 


areas from a political program designed 
to benefit landless workers. The greatly 
expanded governmental services have 
been to their advantage, and they have 
utilized them perhaps more than any 
other rural group. But in the 1948 
election, a much larger portion of the 
tobacco farmers than of any other rural 
group voted for the rather militant In- 
dependentistas rather than for the domi- 


nant Popular Democratic party which 
has stood for rural and social reform. 

The small mountain farmers are tradi- 
tionally and nominally Catholic, but 
Protestant sects have begun to pene- 
trate the area. It is pernaps too early 
to appraise this trend, but a factor 
which appears to favor the new faiths 
is the ideal of individual initiative and 
the concept of individual responsibility 
——the “Protestant ethic,” which is part 
and parcel of the new socioeconomic 
trends. Another aspect of religious 


` change is that the Catholic festivals, 
‘ although still observed, have assumed a 


recreational rather than religious char- 
acter. ) 


‘Tae CorrEE HACIENDA CULTURE 


The coffee haciendas are of interest 
less because they involve large num- 
bers of persons today than because they 
still exemplify in many ways a typically 
Hispanic pattern which once character- 
ized much of the sugar area as well as 
the coffee area. The earlier pattern 
has been perpetuated through several 
factors. 

First, coffee cannot be the poor man’s 
cash crop, for it requires a fairly large 
capital outlay. Unlike tobacco, which 
can be grown on plots of any size and 
during brief periods, coffee requires a 
fairly large acreage in order to justify 
the processing equipment; and, since it 
does not bear for several years after 
planting, the owner must have re- 
sources to carry him over. There are 
a few small and medium coffee farms, 
but the tendency is toward large hold- 


` ings which are worked by peasants or 


landless laborers. Because needed capi- 
talization for coffee production has in- 
creased, coffee -haciendas tend to be- 
come fewer and larger. - 

Second, since coffee production can 
be carried on profitably in isolated areas 
which lack improved roads and com- 
munications, the farm population tends 
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to remain socially and culturally iso- 
lated from the urban centers. Public 
services, political ideologies, and the ef- 
fects of mass media of communication 
have been slow to reach the coffee 
workers. 


Owner-worker relations i 


The productive arrangements of the 
large haciendas set the framework for 
the survival of the traditional culture. 
The owners are largely Spaniards, often 
third or fourth generation, and they 
constitute a well-defined upper class of 
highly educated and sophisticated per- 
sons who maintain close ties with the 
town. The laborers, both peasants and 
landless workers, are: mostly ‘native 
Puerto Ricans. The relationship be- 
tween owner and worker is typically 
paternalistic, personal, face to face, and 
variable, as compared with the imper- 
sonal wage-based and legalized relation- 
ship in sugar production. Between 
owner and laborer there is a mutual 
dependency, a system of personal un- 
derstandings and perquisites. The la- 
borer is paid in wages, but since work 
is seasonal he is also granted favors in 
lieu. of wages, such as a subsistence plot 


`. on which to grow foods, or the chance 
to burn charcoal on shares. The owner. 


takes a personal interest in him, advis- 
ing him in his affairs and looking to his 
welfare. In return, the worker renders 
unpaid services to his landlord and may 
even supply daughters as servants in the 
landlord’s household. 

The culture of the workers and peas- 
ants reflects the isolation and tradi- 
tionalism perpetuated by the productive 
arrangement. The family is strongly 
paternalistic. The father manages its 
property and income, directs the labor 
of all its members, including the chil- 
dren, who usually perform useful tasks, 
and dictates the social behavior and 
marriages of his offspring. | 

Solidarity and reciprocity within the 


working class are manifest in many tra- 
ditional ways. There is labor exchange 
based on reciprocity rather than on 
monetary standards; there is visiting 
and participation in  socioreligious 
events; there is choice of compadres; 
and, there is intermarriage. 

Between owners and workers, rela- 
tions are reciprocal but unequal. They 
include the system of favors and serv- 
ices already mentioned. The workers 
seek compadres among the owners in 
order to strengthen their position, but 
the reverse is not true. They look to 
the owners for leadership in political 
as well as economic and social affairs. 
They are not yet sufficiently sophisti- 
cated to recognize the program of the 
Popular Democratic party as their own. 
They have too little economic oppor- 
tunity to place value on individual ef- 
fort, too little access to and use for 
education to recognize it as a means of 
upward mobility, and too little chance 
to utilize governmental services to feel 
that these are vital to them. They de- 
pend upon their landlord rather than ` 
upon unions, political parties, or the 
government. 

Religion 

The coffee workers are perhaps the 
most thoroughly Catholic of all farm 
people, but their Catholicism is not 
wholly orthodox. Partly because of 
limited contact with the church and the 
priests, the religion tends to center in a 
cult of saints. Formal church rites and 
priestly administrations are secondary 
to a system of household and village 
saints which constitute the principal su- 
pernatural functionaries. These saints 
receive prayers and supplications, and 
if they fail to respond they may be 
punished. At the same time, certain 
church rites such as baptism sanction 
compadre relationships and hence have 
great sociological importance. More- 
over, the many religious festivals pro- 
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vide a traditional form of recreation, in 
contrast to other regions, where social 
dancing and sports have become popular. 


SUGAR PLANTATION CULTURES 


The sugar regions of Puerto Rico ex- 
hibit the most pronounced effects of in- 
dustrialization upon the rural cultures. 
Since sugar is produced competitively 
for an outside market, it is necessary 
that the most modernized methods be 
used in field production and processing. 
The mills cost a half-million dollars or 
more,.and in order for them to operate 
at maximum efficiency, cane from a vast 
acreage must be fed into them. Sugar, 
therefore, tends to be monocrop, and 
subsistence farming, which is so vital to 
the rural people of other areas, is virtu- 
ally eliminated. 

Earlier in Puerto Rican history, when 
sugar plantations had ox-driven mills 
and simple steam boilers, they were 
family owned. At one time they de- 
pended partly upon slave labor; later 
upon free labor. The productive and 
social arrangement was the family ha- 
cienda type. As technology advanced 
and the necessary capital outlay in- 
creased, there became fewer and larger 
mills and plantations. Less opulent 
families, which could not afford mills, 
_contracted to have their cane ground 
at the large plants. On the arid south 
coast, however, where cattle ranching 
had prevailed and where irrigation proj- 
ects were essential to sugar expansion, 
the costs were best met by corporate 
credit. Meanwhile, through its pro- 
gram of land reform, the government 
finally bought up many production units 
and made them into profit-sharing mills 
and plantations. 


The corporate sugar plantation 


The corporate community on the 
south coast consists almost entirely of 
a very homogeneous group of workers 
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who have a considerable Negro admix- 
ture, having descended in part from 
slaves. ‘There is no upper class today, 
for thesprivate owners have sold out 
and moved away. Their economic func- 
tions have been taken over by a hand- 
ful of managers representing the Ameri- 
can corporation. The middle classes of 
the community are small, for many of 
the services they would normally per- 
form are carried out by the corporation. 

The working class differs profoundly 
from that -of the tobacco and coffee re- 
gions. It consists entirely of wage earn- 
ers, whose employment is seasonal and 
whose income is barely adequate for 
survival. There are no subsistence 
plots, and there is no system of per- 
sonal favors between owner and worker, 
as on the family hacienda. The work- 
ers even have difficulty to find dwell- 
ings. They live in clusters of houses 
on small plots on some of the older ha- 
cienda centers, along public highways, 
and on the beach. 

There is remarkable similarity among 
all members of this class, since oppor- 
tunities for advancement are absent, and 
the position of everyone is fixed by a 
uniform system of wages and agree- 
ments. ‘The ideal of self-improvement 
which characterizes the tobacco farm- 
ers is absent. Escape from the fixed 
socioeconomic status can be achieved 
only through out-migration or through 
winning a stake in illegal gambling or 
bootlegging, both of which would be re- 
garded by the highland people as un- 
warranted risks rather than as oppor- 
tunities. 

The sugar workers place little value 
on individual ‘initiative. Their hope is 
not to achieve upward mobility through 
education, thrift, or effort, for the job 
hierarchy holds no place for them. In- 
stead, they seek common goals through 
the collective means of the labor union, 
which not only is used to bargain with 
management but which is a political in- 


-m 
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strument that lends mass support to the 
Popular Democratic party in its legisla- 
tive struggle for improvement of wages, 
hours, and working conditions. 

In the typical labor-class family, all 
members who are old enough work for 
wages, which gives a measure of in- 
dependence to each individual. Since 


neither property nor considerations of 


religious orthodoxy are important, mar- 
riage unions are largely consensual. Be- 
cause divorce is frequent and children 
generally remain with the mother, the 
family has a matrilineal and matriarchal 
character. The compadrazgo.has pro- 
liferated among the sugar workers, and 
a person may have thirty to forty com- 
padres. Compadres are always chosen 
within the working class, however, for 
the American managerial staff will have 
no part in such arrangements. Ritual 
kinship, therefore, instead of binding 
together members of different socioeco- 
nomic classes as in the tobacco and 


coffee areas, serves as a surrogate for 


extended kin ties and as a means of fur- 
thering the security of the individual 
within his class. 

The homogeneity and solidarity of 
the working group is also expressed to 
some extent in religion. 
than anywhere else on the island, evan- 
gelical sects of Protestantism have made 
considerable progress. This seemingly 
reflects in part the traditional associa- 
tion of orthodox Catholicism with the 
ruling upper-class whites, and in part 
the need for a common emotional out- 
let which such religions frequently pro- 
vide insecure groups. Despite the large 
Negro element in this community, no 
religious beliefs or practices of unques- 
tioned African provenience were found. 


The profit-sharing sugar plantation 
The culture patterns and the atti- 
tudes of the workers on the governmert- 
owned, profit-sharing sugar plantations 
are very similar te those of the corpora- 
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tion employees. The workers do not 
have a sense of proprietorship and par- 
ticipation in plant affairs, because they 
do not manage the plant. In fact, they 
speak of it as “the corporation.” The 
line of authority from worker to mill 
runs a devious course. The worker be- 
longs to a union and supports the Popu- 
lar Democratic party through the local 
organization. ‘The party controls the 


‘government, which in turn appoints the 


plantation managers. The workers bar- 
gain directly with the managers through 
their union. 

Two features distinguish the profit- 
sharing plantations from the corporate 
ones, but these have made little differ- 
ence in the lives of the workers. First, 
the workers receive proportional bene- 
fits, but this provision has been counter- 
balanced by the need to spread work as 
widely as possible, so the labor force is 
several times as large as it need be, and 
individual income is very low. Second, 
subsistence plots have been provided the 
workers, but since little value is at- 
tached to owning land. and growing one’s 
own food, the people turn during the 
“dead” season to activities which yield 
cash, and make slight use of their plots. 

Fixed essentially in a proletariat class, 
the workers constitute a fairly homo- 
geneous sociocultural group. The proc- 
esses of industrialization have not af- 
fected them as deeply as on the cor- 
porate plantation, for they were fairly 
recently on family haciendas, and the 
older patterns survive in slight degree. 
But the nature of the family, life goals, 
economic activity and union organiza- 
tion, and political attitudes are substan- 
tially the same as under the corporation. 

The greatest difference between gov- 
ernment and corporation workers is in 
religion. The saint cult survives in 
some strength among the former, and 
there is considerable fear of witchcraft. 
A plausible explanation of witchcraft is 
that the general insecurity of the peo- 
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ple has led them to channel hostility 
toward competitors—in this case es- 
pecially migrants from the highlands 
seeking jobs—into a fear of supernatu- 
ral measures rather than to express it 
overtly. 


THe Upper Crass 


The Puerto Rican upper class is lim- 
ited to a few hundred families which 
are distinguished by their wealth, their 
social prominence, and their extreme 
Americanization. Their income is usu- 
_ally over $10,000 a year. Most of them 
are engaged in commerce, especially as 
representatives of United States busi- 
ness firms, although some also derive in- 
- come from the land. Unlike the wealthy 
agrarian families, such as the coffee 
growers, the primary economic allegi- 
ance of these families to the United 
States has been a major factor in their 
Americanization. 

The necessity of carrying out business 
activities on American terms has pro- 
foundly affected the lives of the upper- 
class people. Children are indoctrinated 
_ at an early age in the status and role 
they will assume. They become accus- 
_ tomed to luxurious housing, automobiles, 
servants, and other evidences of a very 
high standard of living. They are edu- 
cated in American social customs and 
business practices. Many of them are 
sent to the United States for their high 
school education and most of them for 
college education, which is taken in the 
business and professional fields. As 
adults, they are largely business execu- 
tives. 

Cultural characteristics of the His- 
panic heritage are rapidly disappearing 
among upper-class families. They are 
bilingual, but it can hardly be said that 
they are bicultural. The nuclear family 
of man, wife, and children is acquiring 
` independence of the extended kin ties, 
just as it is in the United States. There 
is a great love of children, but the num- 
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ber of children has decreased despite 
prevalent Catholicism which disapproves 
of birth control.’ 

These families must deal with Puerto 
Ricans in their business activities, and 
consequently they understand Puerto 
Rican behavior. But to a large extent 
they force their own terms upon busi- 
ness associates and thus become an ac- 
culturating influence. — 

In their relationship to one another, 
the upper-class families constitute a 
strong in-group which moves in re- 
stricted circles. They belong to highly 
exclusive social clubs, and their patterns 
of visiting and entertainment involve 
only their equals. Social and recrea- 
tional activities have assumed a pre- . 
dominantly American character. Po- 
litical attitudes are conservative. The 
upper class has been opposed to the 
program of the Popular Democratic 
party, but since the latter seems to have 
moderated its social reform program, 
mest of the class has supported it. 
These classes may also be described as 
conservative in religion, in that Catho- 
lic orthodoxy continues to characterize 
them. 


Some CONCLUSIONS 


The acculturation of the upper-class 
families has resulted not only from the 
general processes of industrialization but 
also from conscious borrowing of the 
patterns of upper-class business families 
of the United States. These Puerto 
Rican families, however, have played 
only a minor role in acculturating other 
local groups. They have, no doubt, 
strongly influenced the lower echelons 
of the business classes with whom they 
have direct contact, but their subcul- 
ture presupposes an economic basis and 
opportunities which are absent among 
the, workers, the peasants, and the small 
farmers. 

The tobacco farmers end the sugar 
workers are similar in many respects to 
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their counterparts in the United States, 
but the similarities are less the result of 
borrowing (these groups have had little 
contact with one another) than of the 
industrial trends which have introduced 
-national institutions of a North Ameri- 
can type into Puerto Rico. Many 
North American culture elements, such 
as manufactured goods, clothes, sports, 
and motion pictures, have also spread 
very widely in Puerto Rico, but they 
have been incorporated in local subcul- 
tures which are patterned quite differ- 
ently. i 

This article has emphasized the sub- 
cultural differences, the distinctive life- 
ways, found among certain segments of 
‘the rural population, rather than the 
common denominator of Puerto Rican 
culture., There is, of course, much that 
all Puerto. Ricans share. All groups 
speak Spanish, and they have in com- 
mon something of the Hispanic tradi- 
tion of familial patterns, the Catholic 
religion, the compadrazgo, music, danc- 
ing, and recreation. They were all once 
under Spanish political, economic, and 
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religious domination, and they have 
been under United States sovereignty 
for a half-century. 

The new goals, values, and patterns 
created by industrialization have been 
mediated specifically by the United 
States, but they would undoubtedly | 
have been much the same under any 
other sovereignty. They have set up 
new currents of political, social, eco- 
nomic, and religious activity. Funda- 
mental and rapid change is always 
disturbing. Most Puerto Ricans quite 
understandably react to some degree 


` against these trends; that is, they ex- 


hibit evidences of insecurity. Some are 
openly antagonistic to the United States, 
which they hold responsible for what is 
happening to them. If Puerto Rico can 
be said to manifest nationalism, how- 
ever, it is a form of cultural rather than 
overtly political nationalism. It is the 
spontaneous and inevitable reaction of 
all segments of the population to pro- 
found changes brought about by a set 
of institutions which has been imposed 
upon them from the outside. 
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The Transformation of the Spanish Heritage 


By Francisca AYALA 


HEN I am asked to make a 

study of the distinctly Spanish 
elemerts in Puerto Rican culture and of 
the cantinuities and mutations of the 
Spanish heritage, so as to point out the 
transformation it has undergone, I be- 
lieve it is necessary first of all to estab- 
lish the fundamental facts which are 
generally unknown. 

The particular nature of this island’s 
political relations with the United States 
has hindered the knowledge of such facts 
to the point that today very little is 
knowr about Puerto Rico in the United 
States or in the Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries; and even in Puerto Rico itself, 
false estimates are made of the effect 
caused by factors capable of influencing 
its cultural situation. 

These political relations have spread 
widely the idea that Puerto Rico repre- 
sents a field of cultural hybridism, a 
meeting place as well as a place of 
fusion of North American and Spanish 
“culture.” An example of this wrong 
idea is the question put recently by 
Congressman E. H. Hedrick of West 
Virgiria to Mr. Antonio Fernds-Isern, 
the Resident Commissioner of Puerto 


Rico, asking if the majority of the - 


Puerto Ricans s##! speak Spanish. Mr. 
Fernés-Isern answered: “The commu- 
nity language of the island is Span- 
ish. Puerto Rico is a community of 
Spanish extraction completely. Natu- 
rally, the people speak Spanish in the 
family, from father to child, as English 
is spoken in the United States.” He 
added that about 30 per cent speak Eng- 
lish fluently, and that “most of the 
population understand English to the 


extent to which they have been edu- 
ceted.”? l 

The picture of a Puerto Rico where 
the Spanish language is retreating be- 
fcre the advances of English is widê- 
spread also in the Spanish American 
countries. The Puerto Ricans them- 
selves exaggerate and dramatize their 
alleged idiomatic tragedy, considering 
the contamination of their language as 
something peculiar to them and a re- 
sult of their political relations with the 
United States, whereas on the contrary 
it is a quite general phenomenon. 

The language problem, to which I 
shall come back later, presents to us in 
the clearest form the subject of the 
alleged cultural collision in Puerto Rico. 


AN INTRACULTURAL RELATIONSHIP 


But before taking a stand on this 
problem, it seems wise to examine 
strictly the facts to be considered. 
First, let us discuss to what degree we 
may talk about “cultural collision” be- 
tween the United States and the Span- 
ish American countries. The opposition 
between the two is emphasized by the 
difference in language and especially by 
the historical conflicts of power; but it 
would be incorrect to postulate in ab- 
solute terms a true cultural dualism, the 
sole base from which it is legitimate to 
trace every problem by cultural impact. 

In relative and indefinite terms it is 
acceptable, no doubt, to refer to a Span- 


‘ish culture, as well as to a Puerto Rican, 
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Colombian, New England, or Califor- 
nian culture. This points out local 


1 Congressional Record, Vol. 98, No. 92, 
May 28, 1952. 
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variations, and there is no harm in it; 
we all understand each other. But in 
more precise terms, and taking the word 
“culture” in a strict sense, the United 
States and the Spanish American coun- 
tries, together with England, France, 
Spain, and others, belong to the same 
Western culture, internally diversified, 
of course, until it reaches the social 
atoms which are human individuals. 
We may properly speak about impact, 
collision, overlapping, or assimilation, 
Only when cultures of completely differ- 
ent and independent roots come into 
contact. This concept of acculturation 
or transculturation would be valid, for 
example, to study the relationships of 
the European conquerors, colonizers, or 
immigrants with the Indians of the 
Americas. 

The cultural relations between Puerto 
Rico and the United States are of a 
very different nature, because when po- 
litical contact started with the Areri- 
can invasion of the island, Puerto Rico 
was already a territory perfectly and 
completely incorporated into the West- 
ern culture, within the Spanish branch, 
just as the United States was, under the 
Anglo-Saxon branch. The cultural im- 
balances which the political dominion 
could have caused—which we shall ex- 
. amine in detail—would be, rather, mal- 
adjustments between two sections of the 
same culture, and only in these relative 
terms should they be considered. 

Not even in the very fundamental as- 
pect of religion should we speak about 
an impact of different cultures; for even 
though in one country the Reformed 
churches are prevalent while in the 
other it is the Catholic. Church, they 
are both forms of Christianity, and the 
prevalence of each church is moderated 
and balanced by: the respective influence 
of the strong North American Catholic 
minority and of the Puerto Rican Prot- 
estant minorities. 

The second: question to be made clear 
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is this: To talk about cultures as some- 
thing immutable and stable is a result 
of mental simplification, since every cul- 
ture is in motion, in evolution, and sub- 
ject to constant changes. We have to 
examine, then, to what degree those 
supposed cultural imbalances of Puerto 
Rico under the political dominion of 
the United States are only minor dis- 
agreements within one culture essen- 
tially the same. We also have to con- 
sider whether or not the few or many 
alleged cultural influences of the United 
States on Puerto Rico are nothing else 
then the result of historic-social changes 
which the Puerto Rican community 
would have undergone anyway as part 
of the common Western culture. 


Tue POLITICAL SYSTEM 


Having said this, let us now proceed- 
to consider, in a very brief way, what I 
believe to be the decisive points in this 
case. 

One primary factor of positive influ- 
ence is that of government relationship. 


‘It was in this respect that the American 


dominion produced the most immediate 
and effective impact on Puerto Rico, 
since with the transfer of power all re- 
lationships of Puerto Rican society with 
the official authorities had to fit into the 
pattern of the American political sys- 
tem. The inevitable result was an 
adaptation of the island’s political cus- 
toms to American institutions and prac- 
tices. 

To attempt an evaluation of this cul- 
tural influence it is necessary to keep 
in mind that this division of culture— 
namely, political institutions and gov- 
ernment procedures—is. really a tech- 
nique of social control. It is as com- 
municable as any other technique. 
Countries often adapt their political re- 
gime to a definite model adopted from 
the outside. For instance, we see the 
influence of British constitutionalism 
over the rest of the world, that exer- 
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cised by the French Revolution, and 


that of the North American pattern 
itself over the constitutional law of 
Spanish America. History does not 
lack an example of a country which 
willingly adopts the constitution of an- 
other. 

It is true that in the case of Puerto 
Rico there was no spontaneous imita- 
tion of institutions, but a forced inclu- 
sion in the American political order. 
But even so, this operation did not im- 
ply a violent distortion of well-rooted 
norms of political life—-which did not 
exist—but rather a procedure of acceler- 
ated adaptation, imposed by necessity, 
to a regime which was then generally 
estimated as close to the ideal goal. 
However, an independence movement 
rose against it, nourished ideologically 
by the nationalist dogmas, and senti- 
mentally by aversion towards the North 
American people or at least disgust to- 
wards a feared absorption. But that 
movement, which has no doubt had con- 
siderable influence on the further politi- 
cal development of the island, could not 
prevent its adjustment to the American 
institutional’ order, determined by the 
pressing requirements of reality. 

We should ask ourselves whether that 
is a deplorable result. Personally, I do 
not think so. Puerto Rico has taken 
from American politics the sanest prin- 
ciples and practices, without yet spread- 
ing in the island certain pernicious as- 
pects of continental politics. On the 
other hand, the liberal spirit of that 
system has permitted the development 
of a growing political autonomy of the 
island. This is reflected in the recent 
Constitution of the Commonwealth, 
which is subject only to the limitations 
of keeping the republican form of gov- 
ernment and individual rights (limita- 
tions which I wish were imposed by in- 
ternational norms in my own country 
and in all countries, not excluding, of 
course, the United States), unless we 
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should consider it insupportable to be 
unable to show some attributes of that 
“sovereignty” which has become little 
more than symbolic to the great pre- 
war powers, and which would be ridicu- 
lous in the true conditions of an inde- 
pendent Puerto Rico. 


THE LEGAL SYSTEM 


Closely related to the political status 
of the island is the legal system in force. 
The presence of the Spanish system to- 
gether with the American and with the 
new norms developed by insular legis- 
lative practices offers jurists and theo- . 
rists of law a very interesting subject 
for study. Of course, even today, when 
the judicial order is declining every- 
where, the juridical norms are still in- 
fluencing social life a great deal. 

The legal possibility and consequent 
practice of divorce may serve as an ex- 
ample of the effect of juridical institu- 
tions on the patterns and values of a 
community. The large number of di- 
vorces in Puerto Rico is usually at- 
tributed to North American influence, 
and many similar examples could be > 
cited. But the truth is that these are 
social changes experienced with greater 
or less intensity everywhere by a spon- 
taneous movement of the social body, 
placing the traditional patterns of so- 
ciety in contrast with new ones which 
evolve within it. 

When sometimes we find in the same 
edition of a Puerto Rican newspaper 
news about the granting of divorces and 


judicial complaints based on American 


concepts, together with other news de- 
scribing perhaps a criminal reaction 
caused by the old concept of sexual 
honor, or the use of the word “dis- 
honor”. referring to violation or seduc- 
tion, we must not forget that similar 
contrasts can be found in the press of 
Spanish American countries not bound 
to the United States. In Cuba and 
Mexico divorce is practiced very much 
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in their middle and upper classes, while 
in the lower classes, as in Puerto Rico, 
there is not much divorce because origi- 
nally the conjugal union was informal. 


Economic RELATIONS 
Together with the political and ju- 


dicial consequences from the relation-: 


ship between Puerto Rico and the 
United States, we should place the eco- 
nomic relations as a factor of cultural 
influence. Here as in the other as- 
pects, I shall have to limit myself to 
some: general indications. . 

To affirm that Puerto Rico is, from 
‘this point of view, a colony of the 
United States, could be admissible in 
the voluntarily imprecise terms of po- 
litical propaganda, but not when we 
wish to describe reality with a certain 
rigor. Actually, there is nothing which 
could be interpreted as economic ex- 
ploitation of Puerto Rico by that me- 
tropolis. The concrete terms of the 
economic relations between them might 
be criticized; whatever is detrimental to 
the island’s interest should be improved; 
but, honestly, we cannot say that the 
United States is exploiting it. The ex- 
isting problems in this respect are those 
characteristic of any relationship be- 
tween a very powerful and highly in- 
dustrialized economy, like that of the 
United States, and a basically poor and 
rural economy, which now starts its 
process of industrialization, such as 
Puerto Rico. 

Substantially, the situation is identi- 
cal with that prevailing between the 
United States and the rest of the Span- 


ish American countries. I believe that. 


the political links which exist here are 
reflected in a rather favorable way in 
the economic relation, so that Puerto 
Rico may be considered, given its lim- 
ited resources and very bad prospects, 
in a privileged position as compared 
with the other countries in the Ameri- 
can orbit. To mention just one aspect, 
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the migration of its excessive popula- 
tion to the United States is evidently 
favored by 'the existing political agree- 
ment. 


CULTURAL EFFECT OF 
INDUSTRIALIZATION 


Most of the influences considered as 
American in Puerto Rican culture are 
derived from these economic conditions. 
The introduction of products of an in- 
dustrialized economy is reflected in the 
way of life of the people, imparting to 
them new attitudes, and thus giving 
Origin to new patterns of conduct in all 
orders. The use of products of modern 
industry, which has developed so rapidly 
during the past decades, places human 
life within a net of devices which affects 
all cur activities and which therefore 
modifies our whole experience, largely 
affecting the total culture. 

The changes Puerto Rico has experi- 
enced at the beginning of industrializa- 
tion are incomparably faster and more 
violent than the gradual changes of a 
society whose economy has not reached 
this technical stage. And that is why 
the countries at the head of this process, 
in which social life has first experienced 
the corresponding transformation, are ` 
considered by those left behind as the 
“guilty”’—leaders by example in an al- 
teration in the customs which is really 
caused ‘by technological changes intro- 
duced everywhere little by little. Even 
in highly industrialized countries, as 
England or Germany, they talk of 
‘“‘Americanization” of customs to de- 
scribe social transformations which oc- 
cur in their midst. That influence will 
be felt even more where almost all prod- 
ucts of industry are.of American manu- 
facture; not only in Puerto Rico, but in 
all countries in the North American 
orbit. | 

Technological advance brings changes 
not only in types of conduct but also in 
words. The new objects of common 
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techniques related to their management 
are often characterized by English words. 


MODIFICATION OF LANGUAGE 


And here we have once more the lan- 
guage problem, which, as we said at the 
beginning, presents in the clearest form 
(and perhaps also in the deepest form) 
the question of cultural relations be- 
tween Puerto Rico and the United 
States. 

To begin with, the smallness of the 
country, its isolation with respect to the 
Spanish-speaking world during the last 
half-century, and the speed of its in- 
- dustrialization in the last ten years have 
no doubt stimulated the introduction of 
English words—mainly related to tech- 
nical and administrative procedures— 
into the common language. It lacked 
the resistance of a community relatively 
large and sure of its future, and the 
genius of its own language has taken 


the pitiful revenge of putting into Span- 


ish the words introduced (reportarse, 
chequear) or of mispronouncing them. 
It is nevertheless curious to note that, 
while in the southern part of the Ameri- 
can Continent they pronounce the word 
“nylon” in the English way, in Puerto 
Rico they call it “nilén.” 

But there have been other factors op- 
erating in the same way and contribut- 
ing to the deterioration of the language 
of Puerto Rico. The main one was per- 
haps the attempt (prolonged for several 
years and of which some traces are still 
left) to teach everything in English. I 
shall not examine that attempt, which 
has been sufficiently studied and dis- 
cussed by those who know the problem 
better than I do. But I shall point out 
the results of the educational confusion 
it produced, with the only evident profit 
of making the Puerto Rican hesitate 
whenever a name learned in English as 
a student comes up in the conversation. 
These are usually names of tools, places, 
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or institutions; in general, all those 
which are beyond the everyday experi- 
ences. The Puerto Ricans hesitate be- 
tween the English word taken from their 
school texts and the corresponding Span- 
ish word of which they are almost never 
sure. - 
However, the Puerto Ricans evidently 
exaggerate and dramatize the serious- 
ness of their idiomatic situation, con- 
sidering it very exceptional and at- 
tributing it completely to the political 
circumstances of their country. We 
have already seen that these only serve 
tc intensify the invasion of Anglicans, 
which constitutes a phenomenon found 
also in all the other Spanish-speaking 
countries, not excluding those of the 
Iberian peninsula. 

In short, the idiomatic situation of 
Puerto Rico differs only in value and 
degree from that observed in other coun- 
tries of the same geographic zone. 
Therefore, we cannot talk of bilingual- 
ism (for this consists of the indistinct 
and alternative use of both languages), 
and much less of hybridism. The na- 
tive language of the island is- Spanish; 
and English is learned as a second lan- 
guage. Iis knowledge is essential for 
practical and cultural reasons, so it is a 
general aspiration that it be spread and 
perfected as much as possible. — 


CoMPARISON WITH PHILIPPINES 


This situation may seem strange to 
those who, not well informed, compare 
the case of Puerto Rico with that of the 
Philippine Islands. These islands fell 
under American rule at the same time 
as Puerto Rico, and in them the Eng- 
lish language is now predominant to 
Spanish. But the Philippine Islands 
were in very different cultural condi- 
tions. There, for reasons which we do 
not need to mention now, the Spanish 
colonizers, particularly the clergymen, 
preferred to adopt the policy of learn- 
ing the local dialects, especially Tagalog, 
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instead of imposing Spanish; and when 
the transfer of power took place, most 
of the native population still spoke—as 
today—their own languages. When’the 
Philippines were given their independ- 
ence, Tagalog became an official lan- 
guage together with English and Span- 
ish. 

Therefore, we are dealing here with 
a true case of acculturation; for the 
Western culture, first brought by the 
Spaniards and then by the Americans, 
is penetrating little by little into a coun- 
try of foreign culture. Once more the 
language problem is a revealing sign 
of cultural circumstances. Long before 
the American troops arrived, Puerto 
Rico had ceased to be a colony, socio- 
logically speaking, and had become a 
territory perfectly incorporated into the 
Western culture under the Spanish 
branch. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Finally, from what we have said, we 
may arrive at the following conclusions: 
1. Puerto Rico has kept intact the 
nucleus of the Spanish cultural tradi- 
. tion. The native tongue of the Puerto 
Ricans is still Spanish, although a great 
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number of them have learned and pos- 
sess in a very variable scale—from a 
few words to a complete command—the 
English language. 

2. The traditional culture of Puerto 
Rico is not static, of course; it has 
changed with time. The evolution ex- 
perienced by Puerto Rico is parallel to 
the general line followed by other Span- 
ish countries and by the rest of the 
world. ‘The relationship of the island 
to the United States has no doubt 
stimulated and accelerated that evolu- 
tion. 

3. There is not a contrast of opposi- — 
tion between Puerto Rican and North 
American culture. The adaptations of 
the former to the latter, in certain 
points, were necessary to enable the 
sociopolitical conditions of Puerto Rico 
to profit from association with the 
-United States. 

4. For this same reason, the political 
links of Puerto Rico to the North 
American federation develop—as they 
are developing today—in satisfactory 
terms which permit most Puerto Ricans 
to feel comfortable holding American 
citizenship and participating in its com- 
mon values. 
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Training and Research in Puerto Rico | 


By Mrirtarp HANSEN 


ESEARCH and training in Puerto 
Rico are especially creative, effec- 
tive, and economical. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF Puerto Rico 


The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is 
a frontier state on the border between 
North and South America. As Gov- 
ernor Mufioz Marin said in December 
1950: 


Puerto Rico is a Latin American country 
consisting of good citizens of the United 
States. It is united to the north by fra- 
ternal political ties, to the south by fra- 
ternal racial and historical ties; and to both 
by the cultures flourishing and mingling 
upon its soil.? 

Geographically, Puerto Rico is a cross- 
road between the continents of the New 
World and between the New World and 
Africa. The great planes flying south 
to Caracas, Port of Spain, Natal, and 
Rio, or east to the Cape Verde Islands 
or to Dakar on the coast of Africa, or 
north to New York, or west to Port-au- 
Prince, Kingston, Havana, and Miami, 
carry travelers, students, and the civil 
and military officers of government 
through Puerto Rico. 

Politically, Puerto Rico is a Spanish- 
speaking commonwealth governing itself 
under its own constitution, which never- 
theless is not separate from but rather 
freely associated with the United States: 
the Constitution, courts, citizenship, and 
many laws of the United States have 
effect here in no way different from that 
in the forty-eight continental states; 
and yet Puerto Rico is not a state of 
the Union. Since the establishment of 
the Comonwealth, Puerto Rico is not a 


1A People Moves Ahead,” U. S. Informa- 
tion Service. 


state of the Union, not a separate re- 
public, and not a dependent territory; 
a new kind of polity is being created 
which, because it is new, fits awkwardly 
into the old familiar categories of po- 
litical science. 

Economically, Puerto Rico stands 
wholly within the tariff, money, ship- 
ping, and market boundaries of the 
United States, but it is on the border 
between the highly developed industrial 
economy of the United States and the 
less developed raw materials economies 
of Latin America, Africa, and Asia. 
Whereas there are 10 males per square 
mile employed in agriculture in the 
United States and 382 in Egypt, there 
are 170 in Puerto Rico. Whereas in 
the world movement to industrialize, 
most Latin American economies are 
struggling to create the basic transport, 
public utility, and financial bases for 
industrial activity, Puerto Rico already 
has these foundations which are serving 
the growing number of factories; albeit, 
neither the services nor the factories 
are nearly as extensive as those of the 
United States. 

As the head of the Planning Board 
said, “A decade ago the island would 
have been considered a typical under- 
developed area. .. . Now Puerto Rico 
may properly be called a country in an 
intermediate stage of development.” 3 

Culturally, Puerto Rico, located on 
the border between the dominant cul- 
tures of the New World, displays a 

2 Kingsley Davis, “Population and the Fur- 
ther Spread of Industrial Society,” Proceed- 


ings of the American Philosophical Society 
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(February 1951), pp. 8-19. 

3 Rafael Picó. “A Program of Technical 
Assistance to Economically Underdeveloped 
Countries,” October 1950. 
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fusion of both. Nearly every inhabit- 
ant speaks both Spanish and English to 
some extent, and all the better educated 
—except the North Americans, who tend 
to remain monolingual—speak both lan- 
guages with entire ease and fluency. 
Institutional structure, customs, and the 
underpinning values all display their 


dual origin and frequently the mark of 


‘innovation. 


THE CREATIVE ELEMENT 


“m 


The frontier is often a creative place,, 
as Frederick Jackson Turner explained 
in 1892: ' 


For a moment, at the frontier, the bonds 
of custom are broken and unrestraint is 
triumphant ... each frontier did indeed 
furnish a new field of opportunity, a gate 
of escape from the bondage of the past; 
and freshness, and confidence, and scorn of 
older society, impatience of its restraints 
and its ideas, and indifference to its les- 
sons, have accompanied the frontier. What 
the Mediterranean Sea was to the Greeks, 
breaking the bond of custom, offering new 
experiences, calling out new institutions 
and activities, that, and more, the ever re- 
treating frontier has been to the United 
States directly and to the nations of Eu- 
rope more remotely. 


If Turner’s insight is sound, Puerto 
Rico, this frontier, this border state and 
culture and economy, should display a 
creative ferment of innovation. It does. 
It is virtually a social science labora- 
tory where in the compactness of 3,435 
square miles and two and a quarter mil- 
lion people the scholar may study all 
the facets of rapid social change as well 
as the fusion and conflict of different 
cultures. For the same reasons, Puerto 
Rico' is a technical assistance training 
ground of proved effectiveness. 


t Frederick Jackson Turner, “The Signifi- 
cance of the Frontier in American History,” 
American Historical Association, Annual Re- 
port (Washington, 1893), pp. 199-227. 
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TRAINING GROUND FOR Pornt Four 


A few days after President Truman 
in January 1949 established the Point 
Four goal of technical assistance to 
the less-developed regions of the world, 
Governor Mufioz Marin offered the as- 
sistance of Puerto Rico, primarily as a 
training ground. Later, his office de- 
scribed the advantage of Puerto Rico 
for this purpose: 

Puerto Rico is a unique example of an 
underdeveloped area, with all the problems 
common to such regions, in the early stages 
of an integrated development program. It 
provides, therefore, a working model _ of 
Point 4 in operation. . . . But Puerto Rico 
is more than an example of just a testing 
ground for the use of technical know-how 
to raise economic levels. It reveals. in 
microcosm, the problems and aspirations 
of all people who live in overcrowded and 
underdeveloped regions. It is irrefutable 
evidence of the practicability of militant 
democracy under such circumstances.’ 

The governments of the United States 
and of Puerto Rico then made an agree- 
ment for the joint administration in the 
island of a Point Four training program, 
and Puerto Rico appropriated $50,000 
to initiate the program- 

Point Four, technical assistance, de- 
velopment, industrialization, all refer to 
a world movement of prime importance: 
the movement to narrow the gap be- 
tween the prosperous, free, powerful 
nations enjoying the benefits of high- 
level industrialization and the advanced 
culture of modern western civilization, 
and the starving, usually authoritarian, 
weakly dependent nations still detained 
in the primitive economies of agricul- 
ture and mining and either ignorant of 
or hostile to the creative elements of 
western civilization. The United States, 
other advanced states, and the United 
Nations adopted the policy of tech- 
nical assistance in the faith, at least 


5 “The Point 4 Program,” Office of the Gov- 


_ ernor, October 1950, 
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on the part of the United States, that 
the program would work against com- 
munism and military aggression within 
the underdeveloped regions and would 
strengthen them as allies of the West. 

The underdeveloped regions seek the 
assistance and the development, what- 
ever their réservations about industriali- 
zation and the western civilization as 
ways of life in contrast to their tradi- 
tional cultures, because they prize the 
comfort, the freedom, and the power 
obviously associated with and presum- 
ably derived from industry and western 
culture. Arnold Toynbee suggested the 
proposition, which may be one of the 
profound insights of our time, that the 
rapprochement between the industrial- 
ized western world and the other re- 
gions may be the central challenge of 
our momént in history. 


SCOPE AND EXTENT OF TRAINING 
PROGRAM 


Students and government officers from 
the less-developed places of all the world 
have recently come to Puerto Rico to 
study, observe, and participate in the 
development and educational programs 
of the island. ‘They have come from 
Chile, Uruguay, Japan, India, Haiti, 
Dominica, Trinidad, Colombia, Mexico, 
Brazil, Paraguay, Indonesia, Burma, 
France, Egypt, Pakistan, Singapore, 
Israel, Formosa, Guam, the Philippines, 
Jamaica, St. Vincent, Santa Lucia, Hon- 
duras, Antigua, Guadalupe, Curacao, 
Tortola, Barbados, Cuba, the Domini- 
can Republic, Costa Rica, Panama, and 
Nicaragua. Mostly they have come 
from Latin America. 

' These visitors have been concerned 
with electric power, water supply, road 
construction, agricultural practice and 
research, soil erosion and water devel- 
opment, organization and tenure of the 
land, capital and labor problems of in- 
dustrialization, government planning, all 
_ the aspects of education, social work, 
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labor unions, and co-operatives. And 
many observers and students have been 
concerned with the total program of 
democratic development, searching for 
its basic principles, key relationships, 
and those central factors and patterns 
which speed or delay the whole devel- 
opment of the society. 

In the University of Puerto Rico 
alone during the year ended in June 
1952, there were 82 Latin American 


students (and one from Spain) from 17 - 


different nations. They were studying 


twelve different programs: education, 


social sciences, public administration, 
medical technology, natural sciences, 
agriculture, engineering (chemical, civil, 
ard mechanical), basic education, home 
economics, vocational education, the co- 
operative movement, and the role and 
management of trade unions. 

In 1951 a total of 138 foreign stu- 
dents and observers came to acquire 
technical assistance training in Puerto 
Rico, in sharp contrast with the 43 in 
the island in 1950. Ninety-seven ar- 
rived in Puerto Rico for this purpose 
in the first three months of 1952, indi- 
cating a figure for the year much greater 
than that for 1951. The magnitude of 
the training program is expanding with 
astonishing speed. 


VALUE OF TRAINING GROUND 


The value of the Puerto Rican train- 
ing ground is attested by the rapid ex- 
pansion of its use. James P. Davis of 
the United States Department of In- 
terior wrote: 


With Puerto Rico—itself in the midst of 
a well-planned, integrated program to over- 
come poverty and economic limitations— 
serving as‘ their laboratory, a number of 
technicians from Latin American countries 
are learning how development problems can 
be tackled and worked out in practical 
ways.® 

e U. S. Department of the Interior, “Point 
4 in Action.” 
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Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo, Secretary 
General of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, recently expressed a similar 
judgment.” A Costa Rican government 
official studying in Puerto Rico called 


the island “the predestined bridge for: 


uniting the Hispanic-American peoples,” 
and said he found here the institutions 
needed in his country to encourage de- 
velopment.® 

The effectiveness of the training 
ground for Latin Americans is clear. 
The Puerto Rican development process 
can be as easily communicated in Span- 
ish as in English. The scale of the de- 
velopment is more commensurate with 
the countries from which the students 
and observers come. (One of them told 
me of his depression upon seeing the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and of his 
hope upon seeing in Puerto Rico a small 
hydroelectric installation which he could 
imagine reproduced in his country.) 


Puerto Rican development is in the . 


process, which the observers must learn, 
and:not merely a product which they 
seek. In Puerto Rico there are innova- 
tions which may be models for other 
lands with similar resources and aspira- 
tions. The Community Education pro- 
gram is teaching adults. The Land Au- 
thority suggests ways of organizing the 
tenure and management of the land 
without sacrificing efficient production 
or the poor countryman’s desire for 
control of his own land. The Planning 
Board and the Economic Development 
Administration show what public au- 
thority can do to set goals and stand- 
ards, to integrate and encourage and 
facilitate economic development. 
Puerto Rico also extends its train- 
ing influence into Latin America. Its 
delegation recently led a conference 
on home economics in Trinidad.® The 
Technical Cooperation Administration 
T El Mundo; July 28, 1952. 


8 El Mundo, August 10, 1952 
° HI] Mundo, July 14, 1952. 


` Leontief, 
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orients here technicians being sent to 
posts in Latin America.t® A large num- 
ber of Puerto Ricans serve in Latin 
America; for example, Dr. Julio Mo- 
rales, chief of the Department of Eco- 
nomics and Rural Welfare, Inter-Ameri- 
can Institute, Turrialba, Costa Rica, 
who is being assisted by seven Puerto 
Rico associates.24 


A RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Puerto Rico is a research laboratory 
as well as a training ground, and is 
one of the most fruitful places in the 
world to study development, swift social 
change, and the culture fusion of a 
border society. This is recognized by 
public authority, which supports re- 
search as fully as its resources permit, 
and which understands the necessity for 
accurate knowledge as the condition of 
successful policy and program. It is 
recognized by the eminent scholars who 
have devoted part of their time to the 
direction of research projects in the 
University of Puerto Rico within the 
last four years: Carl Friedrich, J. K. ` 
Galbraith, Paul Hatt, George Hill, 
Reuben Hill, Walter Isard, Wassily 
Eleanor Maccoby, Daniel 
Marx, Jr., Harvey Perloff, Clarence’ 
Senior, Harry Shapiro, and Julian Stew- 
ard. It is attested by research grants 
by the Carnegie Corporation, the Office 
of Population Research at Princeton, 
and the Rockefeller Foundation. | 

Some of the crucial questions of de- 
velopment and social change have been _ 
and are being investigated by govern- 
ment agercies and by the School of 
Public Administration and the Social 
Science Research Center, both of the 
College of Social Sciences in the Uni- 


10 Puerto Rico, a Bulletin of the Office of 
the Government of Puerto Rico, Washington, 
May-June 1952. 

11 Dr. Ismael Rodriguez Bou, “Puertorrique- 
ños en la America Latina,” Revista de la Aso- 
ciación de Maestros de Puerto Rico, April 
1952 : 
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versity of Puerto Rico. What'are the 
cause and'the remedy for the disastrous 
spurt in population increase always as- 
sociated with development, which re- 
duces the incidence of death far more 
rapidly than the incidence of birth? 
What are the magnitude, the cause, and 
the consequence of migration? How 
can local and external capital be en- 
couraged to spark the growth of in- 
dustry? What are the priorities of 
investment between production and so- 
cial and economic services—the utili- 
ties, housing, transport, health, and edu- 
cation which are required to service 
factories and to create a labor force 
able and willing to work in the fac- 
tories? What change must the labor 
force undergo, and how can this be en- 
couraged? How can well-administered 
trade unions be developed, and how can 
they‘find the wisdom to avoid the di- 
Jemma that excessive demands will dis- 
courage investment and diminish jobs, 
and timid demands will permit injustice 
to workers? What can co-operatives do 
to hasten development, and how will 
they influence the changing culture? 
What are the physical character and 
present use of the land? 
the land be used so that the half-acre 
per capita of arable land can sustain the 
people? How can the market system be 
improved to raise the real standard of 
living? What is the income distribu- 
tion, is it just, can it be modified? How 
can the federal relations of governments 
of diverse levels and functions be organ- 
ized and administered best, especially 
with respect to the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, a new kind of polity as- 
sociated in a new way with the Ameri- 
can Union? What happens to the struc- 
ture and function of the family in the 
midst of social change and economic 
development? What changes occur in 
the class system under the pressure of 
new modes of earning a living and the 
new values associated with them? 


How should ° 
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And for all these research problems, 
there is the necessity of adequate sta- 
tistical measurement to show the magni- 
tude and relation of the variables con- 
cerned and to mark the direction and 
rate of the changes occurring. There is 
the problem of what role government 
planning and operation should play. 
There is the problem of the schools and 
the university; what they can do for 
the changing society, what share of the 
public funds they should’ have. 


ECONOMY AND STAFF 


A good research laboratory needs 
more than adequate support and the 
presence of important problems; it re- 
quires economy and sufficient staff. Re- 
search in Puerto Rico is economical be- 
cause of the scale of the field of investi- 


‘gation. The space of the island is 100 


by 35 miles, and can be seen more co- 
herently by the scholar than can the 
vast ‘space of the United States. The 
time of the development process is 
compact; at most two decades, and in 
its decisive stage only one decade. 
The numbers of units to be studied 
are smaller—-people, enterprises, dollars. 
The economical scale of research is indi- . 
cated by the sufficiency of a sample of 
6,000 for the study of the entire labor 
force, and a stratified sample of 13,000 
for the study of the entire population. 
An input-output table of the economy 
can be made for less than $30,000, and 
the consumer co-operative movement 
can be described and analyzed for about 
$20,000. The facilities, the methods, 
and the costs of the external transporta- 
tion system can be studied in about 
8,000 man-hours. 

Staff for the Puerto Rican laboratory 
has been available. The 719 members 
of the University of Puerto Rico fac- 
ulty, nearly'‘all with graduate research 
training, are a constant source of re- 
search workers, albeit the heavy teach- 
ing duties of a rapidly growing institu- 
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tion prevent their extensive use. Re- 
search workers have been obtained by 
more than a dozen govérnment agencies, 
and the Agricultural Experiment Station 
is devoted exclusively ta research. The 
Social Science Research Center main- 
tains close bonds with several large 
United States universities and has in- 
vited, in the last three years alone, 
eleven United States scholars to work 
more than a year each in Puerto Rico 
and eight scholars to spend several 
weeks annually in the island and to 
provide consultation from their home 
station throughout the year. 


SUMMARY 


The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is 
a small frontier society at the cross- 
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roads between North and South America 
and midway in the process of develop- 
ment. Increasingly used as a training 
ground for technical assistance pro- 
grams, it puts to efficient use its mixed 
culture, language, economy, and polity. 
And its crossroad, mixed-culture char- 
acteristics provide in a small, economi- 
cal laboratory rich opportunities for 
needed research. Important during four 
and a hali centuries as the most stra- 
tegic military base in the Caribbean, 
and then a famous example of how a 


. country can rapidly transform its cul- 


ture and make its way from colony to 
commonwealth, Puerto Rico is currently 
proving its merit as a technical assist- 
ance training ground and a superlative 
social science laboratory. 


Millard Hansen, Ph D., Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico, is director of the Social Science Re- 
search Center and associate professor, College of Social Sciences, University of Puerto 


Rico. 


He has served as assistant professor of history at the College of the University of 
Chicago and as historical specialist with the United Stares War Department. 


He is an 


editor of The People Shall Judge, and is author of articles on eighteenth-century United 
States history, military history, and Puerto Rican affairs. 


Puerto Rico: A Crowded Island 


By Krincsutzy Davis 


Y almost any definition, Puerto 
Rico is a “crowded island.” With 
approximately 2,285,000 inhabitants in 
1952, the island has 668 persons per 
square mile, a density exceeding that of 
Japan or the United Kingdom. If conti- 
nental United States were as densely 
settled, it would have 1,989 million, in- 
stead of 157 million, inhabitants. 

But from an economic standpoint, 
sheer land surface is not important. 
Some crowded countries such as Bel- 
gium and England are prospereus, while 
some of the less crowded ones such as 
Costa Rica and New Guinea are not. 
Is Puerto Rico crowded, then, in rela- 
tion to its resources? Yes; it has 1,473 
‘persons per square mile of arable land, 
whereas the mainland has only 220. 
Furthermore, Puerto Rico depends on 
its agricultural land for the support of 


its people more heavily than does the. 


mainland. As of 1940 it had 58.3 per 
cent of its occupied males in agricul- 
ture, as compared with 22.3 in conti- 
nental United States. The crowded 
character of its agriculture can be seen 
from the fact that Puerto Rico has ap- 
proximately 170 agriculturally employed 
males per square mile of arable land, 
as compared with 9.6 on the main- 
land. With respect to nonagricultural 
resources Puerto Rico is even more 
crowded, because the island has no fos- 
sil fuels, a relatively small amount of 
potential hydroelectric power, and few 
ores. By any index, Puerto Rico has 
an exceptionally high ratio of people to 
resources. l 


TEHE GROWTH OF NUMBERS 


Puerto Rico’s present crowded condi- 
tion is the result of an extremely rapid 
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population growth. Under the Spanish 
regime there was a fast increase, but it 
had begun to taper off toward the end 
of che nineteenth century. After the 
United States took over in 1898, the 
rate of increase again went up, as 
shown in Table I. It is clear that the 


TABLE 1-—Popu.ation INCREASE 





Puerto Rico United States 

Year nis 

Population | Annual Per | Annual Per 

(Thousanda) iCent Increase! Cent Increase 
1899 
1910 1.45 1.95 
1920 1.56 1.44 
1930 1.69 1.47 
1340 1.94 0.70 
1350 1.69 1.36 





Puerto Rican growth was so fast that 
the population was doubling itself every 
forty. years. ‘The rate of increase, in 
fact, was higher on. the island after 1910 
than it was on the mainland. Such an 
exceptionally rapid population growth is 
all the more remarkable when it is re- 
alized that Puerto Rico has generally 
been a country of emigration, whereas 
the mainland has been a country of im- 
migration. In other words, so great has 
been the island’s natural increase that 
thousands could leave each year and yet 
the home population could double itself 
every four decades. Furthermore, this 
rapid growth was taking place after a 
high density of settlement had already 
been reached. 

Puerto Rico’s rate of natural increase 
~—the excess of births over deaths in re- 
lation to population—has risen steadily 
during the last twenty years. The av- 
erage annual natural increase per 1,000 
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population is as follows: 1932-36, 19.1; 
1937-41, 20.1; 1942-46, 26.1; 1947-51, 
28.7. The rate has recently been one 
of the highest in the world. The aver- 
age rate for the decade 1942—51 is so 
high that, if continued without migra- 
tion, it would double the population 
in approximately 26 years. This would 
give the island nearly 9 million inhabit- 
ants by the end of the century, nearly 
18 million in 75 years, and soon there 
would literally be standing room only. 
‘Obviously, such a trend could not 
persist very long. It would be impos- 
sible for Puerto Rico’s population to 
grow so fast for more than two or three 
decades. Even if the rest of the world 
devoted itself exclusively to the task of 


maintaining Puerto Ricans, it could not . 


long support such a rapid population 
increase on the island, for that would 
become not only economically but’ also 
physically impossible. 

As a matter of fact, no fixed rate of 
population growth could be sustained 
indefinitely. The only difference be- 
tween a fast and a slow rate in this re- 
gard is that the former must cease more 
quickly. In Puerto Rico, with its al- 
ready crowded condition, the recent rate 
of natural increase would yield a popu- 


lation growth impossible to sustain for 


more than a short time. Anyone who 
doubts this does not understand the 
formula for compound interest. 

~ Actually, of course, Puerto Rico’s 
population has not been growing as 
fast as its natural increase would im- 
ply, because its people have been leav- 
ing the island for better opportunities 
in a less crowded land. During the 
1940-50 decade, when the natural in- 
crease was at its height, there was a net 
loss of something like 222,000 persons, 
nearly all of whom came to the main- 
land. This amounted to more than a 
third of the natural increase for the 
decade, and consequently the popula- 
tion did not grow so rapidly between 
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1940 and 1950 as it did during the 
previous decade (the decade of the 
1930’s), when the natural increase was 
less but emigration was also smaller. 
Emigration has been Puerto Rico’s de- 
mographic escape valve. In the future, 
unless emizration continues on a large 
scale, the rate of natural increase will . 
inevitably be reduced, either by a drop 
in fertility or by a rise in mortality. 

The reason for Puerto Rico’s exces- 
sive natural increase is plain. Since 
1900 great effort has been made to re- 
duce the d2ath rate, and this effort, as 
Figure 1 demonstrates, has been re- 
markably successful. The crude rate of 
9.9 per thousand in 1950 and 1951 was 
only one-tkird of what it was prior to 
1900, and Jess than half the average 
rate for the decade 1910-20. The 
greatest gain in saving lives has been 
made recently—since 1940. In less 
than one decade after that date the 
crude death rate dropped from 18.0 per 
thousand—a level typical of rates in the 
United States in the late 1800’s—to al- 
most the level that prevails on the conti- 
nent today. This achievement is the re- 
sult of modern sanitation, better medi- 
cal treatment, and a higher level of 
living. 

The five leading causes of death in 
1932 all experienced sharp declines. The 
death rate from diarrhea and enteritis, 
the leading cause, dropped by two-thirds 
in only a few-years. The rate for tu- 
berculosis and pneumonia, the second 
and third causes, was cut in half. The 
most spectacular reduction was in ma- 
laria. This disease, the fourth most im- 
portant cause of death in 1932, was re- 
duced virtually to zero by 1950. Ne- 
phritis, the afth most important cause 
in 1932, was reduced by 75 per cent by 
1948. As a result of the improvements, 
the average expectation of life at birth 
rose from 38 5 years in 1919-21 to 55.5 
in 1946-48. Thus Puerto Rico has 
telescoped into a few years the health 
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Fic. 1—Birth and Death Rates in Puerto Rico, 1887—1951. 


progress made in advanced countries 
over several decades.?_ . 

Fertility, on the other hand, has until 
now been virtually static. As Figure 1 
shows, the crude birth rate has remained 
almost unchanged for fifty years. A 
bit depressed in the 1930’s, it rose some- 
what with the postwar boom in mar- 
riages and has declined slightly but 
steadily since the high point of 42.7 per 
thousand in 1947. The crude rate of 
37.2 in 1951 was the lowest recorded 
on the island since 1932, the year when 
birth registration became accurate. This 
figure, however, was still 53 per cent 
higher than that for the mainland in the 
same year. For the whole period from 
1932 to 1951 the average crude birth 
rate on the island was 39.6, or double 
the average (20.0) for the United States 
proper. 

There are signs that Puerto Rican 
fertility may soon start declining. The 

1See Jose L. Janer, “Population Growth in 
Puerto Rico and Its Relation to Time Changes 
in Vital Statistics,” Human Biology, Vol.- 17 
(Dec. 1945), pp. 267-89. A treatment of mor- 
tality will be contained in a book on Puerto 
Rico’s population now in preparation by Jerry 
W. Combs, Jr., and the writer. 


birth rate is becoming slightly sensitive 
to economic changes; the groups with 
the lowest fertility are expanding as a 
proportion of the total population; and 
there is a clear desire on the part of 
Puerto Rican women to reduce their 
fertility.* Yet there seems no likeli- 
hood that fertility will decline rapidly 
enough to, reach very soon the low level 
already reached by mortality. One 
must therefore anticipate a high rate of 
natural increase on the island for at 
least three or four decades, resulting 
in continued competition between num- 
bers and the level of living. 

The rapid growth of population in 
Fuerto Rico, although exceptional from 
the standpoint of past human history, 
is quite typical of what has been hap- 
pening recently in the world. Public 
health has in the last few years brought 


2 See J. W. Combs, Jr., and Kingsley Davis, 
“The Pattern of Puerto Rican Fertility” and 
“Differential Fertility in Puerto Rico,” Popu- 
lation Studies, Vol. 4 (March 1951), pp. 364- 
79, and Vol. 5 (Nov. 1951), pp. 104-16; Paul 
K. Hatt, Backgrounds of Human Fertility in 
Puerto Rico (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1952), Chaps. 2-7. The Combs-Davis 
articles contain other references. 
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Puerto Rico: A CROWDED ISLAND 


spectacular declines in mortality to such 
agrarian regions as Formosa, Ceylon, 
Cyprus, Malaya, Jamaica, El Salvador, 
and Mexico, without affecting the birth 
rate and therefore without avoiding 
extremely heavy increases in numbers. 
Not only have the declines in mortality 
been more rapid in many cases than 
they were in the industrial nations at 
an earlier period, but the progress of 
industrial and social development has 
not accompanied the decline to the ex- 
tent that it did earlier. 


The orthodox theory has been that: 


the reduction of mortality is a product 
—and in many cases a late product—of 
the industrial revolution. But now, be- 
cause of the international character of 
science, public health, and public aid, 
areas which are not noticeably indus- 
trializing are nevertheless experiencing 
a rapid growth in population. This cir- 
cumstance will make it difficult to main- 
tain the level of living in these areas 
and hence, in the long run, to maintain 
the gains in mortality. One fears that 
more people are being kept alive in 
order that they may live badly, and 
that this is necessarily a temporary 
condition, because the level of living 
cannot be reduced much without caus- 
ing mortality to rise again to its former 
level. 


EMIGRATION AS AN ESCAPE VALVE 


In two respects, however, Puerto Rico 
is luckier than most crowded and rap- 
idly growing areas. She has, first, an 
open door for migration into the world’s 
richest country, and she has, second, a 
lively program of economic development. 
Although neither of these advantages 
can nullify the dépressing effect of natu- 
ral increase on the level of living, they 
at least temporarily alleviate this effect 
and strengthen the prospect of an ulti- 
mate decline in fertility. 

As mentioned above, emigration is 
taking away a sizable proportion of the 
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natural increase. In recent years this 


proportion has been increasing. Where- 


as during the 1930’s and during the late 
war there was little emigration, the 
movement assumed major proportions 
from 1944 on. During the eight 
years 1944 through 1951, approximately 
240,000 lef:. The excess of births over 
deaths during the same period was 
486,000. ‘Thus for a period of eight 
years emigration from the island (nearly . 
all of it going to the mainland) has 
taken almost half the natural increase. 
In the peaz year of 1951, which saw 
some 50,000 leave the island, the emi- 
gration was equal to four-fifths of the 
natural increase. 

This way of measuring the effect of 
emigration, however, is not adequate. 
The migrants are mostly in the young 
adult ages. If they had stayed on the 
island, they would have increased the 
birth rate and decreased the death rate. 
Their absence. has therefore cut popula- 
tion growth more than the sheer num- 
ber of migrents indicates. A conserva- 
tive estimate of how much they have 
lessened the increase of population can 
be obtained by assuming that the emi- 
grants would have had the same natural 
increase as the general population (actu- 
ally, of course, they would have had a 
higher natural increase). The result is 
that if no emigration had occurred, the 
island would have added during the 
eight years 1944 through 1951 about 
270,000 more to its population than it 
actually did. In other words, substan- 
tially more than a third of the island’s 
theoretical natural increase during the 
period in question was conveniently lost 
through emigration. 

Had this cutward movement not oc- 
curred, Puerto Rico’s plight would have 
been even more difficult than it was. 
Emigration Las helped the island not 
only demographically but economically, 
because the emigrants earn more than 
those who stay at home, and they send 
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money back to the island. Further- 
more, the net figures do not tell the 
whole story. It is well known that there 
is a substantial seasonal migration of 
farm labor to the mainland. In short, 
the island has been alleviating its demo- 
graphic impasse, not at home but on the 
mainland. 


Economic DEVELOPMENT AS 
A PALLIATIVE 


To many observers, Puerto Rico al- 
ready appeared hopelessly overpopulated 
in the 1930’s. Yet the population con- 
tinued to grow, as we have seen, and 
the level of living has risen. During 
the ten years between 1939-40 and 
1949-50 the value of goods and serv- 
ices, In terms of constant prices, rose 
by 95 per cent. The net income of the 
island was doubled, and the gross out- 
put per man-hour probably increased by 
46 per cent, or 4 per cent per year.’ 
As a result, the Puerto Ricans were liv- 
ing better in 1950 than they were in 
1940, despite the fact that there were 
342,000 more of them on the island. 
` Does this mean that the island was 
not overpopulated in the 1930’s, or that 
it is not overpopulated now? No. The 
concept of overpopulation does not im- 
ply that no rise in the level of living is 
possible, but rather that a lesser rise is 
possible with an increase of numbers. 
There is every reason to believe that the 
economic development of Puerto Rico, 
impressive as it has been, has been re- 
tarded and hindered by the growth of 
numbers, and that the level of living is 
much lower than it would have been 
had the population not grown at all. 
Evidence for this conclusion derives 
from (a) an examination of the man- 
ner in which the economic advance has 
occurred, (b) a comparison of per 

8 Puerto Rico Planning Board, Economic 


Development, 1940-50, 1951-60 (San Juan, 
Office of the Governor, 1951), pp. 7—16. 
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capita and national income, and (c) an 
assessment of the prospects for holding 
the gains. 

The greatest single factor in stimulat- 
ing economic improvement on the island 
was World War II, for it was then that 
nearly all the gain in output and in- 
come took place. During the’ postwar 
years there has been a definite leveling 
off. “Between 1939-40 and 1944-45, 
the value of goods and services pro- 
duced on the island increased by 152 
per cent. Between 1944-45 and 1949- 


` 50, a period of exactly the same length, 


the increase in output was less than 11 
per cent.” The expansion in the war 
years “was due almost entirely to the 
tremendous expansion of federal govern- 
ment activities in connection with de- 
fense and war.” The net income from 
these activities increased by almost 550 
per cent, whereas that from all insular 
sources increased by only 108 per cent.‘ 
Seen in this light, the recent economic 
advance in Puerto Rico rests on a 
largely artificial and temporary basis. 

It is true, however, that the insular 
government has vigorously promoted 
economic development and that it has 
had some success. Its developmental 
activity was made possible by the large 
budgetary surpluses built up during the 
war, chiefly from the rum tax. With 
these surpluses the government origi- 
nated public enterprises which became 
a substantial part of the total economy, 
jaid the basis for new private industries, 
and attracted mainland capital.’ Pri- 
vate business was also stimulated by the 
drawing down of assets accumulated by 
Puerto Ricans during the war in United 
States bonds, postal savings, and banks. 

t Ibid., p. 18. 

5 See W. Arthur Lewis, “Industnal Develop- 
ment in Puerto Rico,” Caribbean Economic 
Review, Vol. 1 (Dec 1949), pp. 153-76; K. 
Davis, “Population and Progress in Puerto 
Rico,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 29 (July 1951), 
pp. 627-31, Puerto Rico Planning Board, op. 
cit., pp. 20-21 ff. 
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MIGRATION AND Puerto Rico’s POPULATION PROBLEM 


The result was a continuation of eco- 
nomic development after the war, but 
at a slower pace. l 


WARNING SIGNALS 


Plainly, despite the advances made 
after 1940, there are several warning 
signals ahead.’ 

First, the postwar activity has re- 
sulted largely from the drawing down 
of assets (both public and private) ac- 
cumulated during the war. As these 
are used up, Puerto Rico will have to 
depend more on its own economy to 
generate capital; but there is evidence 
that the assets may have been used too 
heavily to expand consumption and 
commerce rather than to build industry 
and capitalize agriculture. 

Second, Puerto Rico’s terms of trade 
have remained unfavorable and her 
trade balance negative. The rise in the 
level of consumption and in the total 
number of consumers has forced the 
importation of food and other con- 
sumption items at the expense of ma- 
chinery and other capital goods. To 
make up her trade deficit, she has de- 
pended heavily on fedefal government 
transactions. 

Third, Puerto Rico continues to bear 
a heavy burden of unemployment and 
underemployment. From 1946 to 1950 
inclusive, the unemployed averaged more 
than 14 per cent of the labor force; the 
underemployed, 20.6 per cent. 

Fourth, the productivity of Puerto 
Rican agriculture, trade, and manufac- 
turing is still low, partly because of low 
capitalization and partly because of in- 
expert management. 

Fifth, despite the rise in output and 
the level of living, the average per capita 
income is still less than one-fourth that 
of the United States. Puerto Rico is 
. still a poor country by modern stand- 
ards. 


6 The facts in this section are drawn from 
Puerto Rico Planning Board, op. cit., passim. 
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_ DEPRESSING EFFECT OF POPULATION 


GROWTH 


In most of these warning signs the 
role of excessive population growth on 
an already densely settled island can be 
seen. The most important evidence is 
the fact that the circumstances causing 
the insular net income (measured in 
constant prices) to double between 
1939-40 and 1949-50 provided a rise 
of only 68.6 per cent in per capita in- 
come. “In other words, almost a third 
of the gain was absorbed by the in- 
crease in the number of consumers.” 7 

Another evidence is found in the in- 
ability’ of even rapid economic advance 
to employ all Puerto Ricans. ‘Although 
massive emigration occurred during the 
period in question, removing at least 
115,000 workers from the island, there 
were still 103,000 unemployed in June 
1951. There have been in recent times 
approximately 16,000 new entrants into 
the labor force each year; yet the eighty 
new industries .added to the insular 
economy between 1942 and 1950 had 
only 13,715 employees in the latter year. 

Modern economic advance means the | 
substitution of equipment and inanimate 
power for human labor. The growth of 
population in Puerto Rico, by multiply- 
ing human labor, is making such substi- 
tution difficult. Moreover, the multipli- 
cation of human beings in relation to 
resources causes assets to be spent on 
direct consumption rather than on in- 
come-generating industry. During the 
decade from 1939-40 to 1949-50, the 
share of food products in all imports 
(by value) increased from 27.8 per cent 
to 31.4 per cent. At the beginning of 
that decade 46 per cent of all food lo- 
cally consumed was imported, and by 
the end of it 54 per cent was imported. 

The conclusion seems inescapable that 
the island is struggling against a strong 
current. Progress is being made, but it 

T Ibid., p. 16. 
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would be much more rapid and secure 
if, despite emigration, an average of 
30,000 to 35,000 were not being added 
to the population each year. Assuming 
that the island cannot dump ağ of its 
natural increase on the mainland, and 
that it does not wish a rise in mortality, 
the only way out is a lowering of the 
birth rate. Otherwise, one cannot help 
wondering whether the fortunate devel- 
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opments from 1940 to 1952, will prove 
temporary. The birth rate seems likely 
to fall in the next thirty years, but not 
fast enough to prevent rapid population 
growth. Only if the decline can be 
hastened deliberately, with continued 
stimulation of economic development 
and continued massive emigration, can 
the level of living keep on rising in the 
next few decades. 


Kingsley Davis, Ph.D., New York City, ts professor of sociology on the Graduate 
Faculty of Political Science at Columbia University, and director of the Division of 
Population Research in the Bureau of Applied Social Research at Columbia University. 
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Social Structure as Affecting Fertility in Puerto Rico’ 
By ARNOLD S. FELDMAN and PAUL K. HATT 


HIS article will not discuss the 

actual nature of a low fertility policy 
for Puerto Rico. Rather it aims at in- 
vestigating the role of certain aspects of 
social structure as they at present affect 
fertility and related value areas. It as- 
sumes a low fertility policy, and asks 
the question: If minimum changes were 
made in socioeconomic levels, educa- 
tion, and urban-rural population balance, 
what accompanying changes might be 
expected which would produce or facili- 
tate lower fertility behavior? 

The important word in this question 
is “minimum.” In other words, if we 
ask what would happen if major changes 
of this nature were to result in a heavily 
industrialized, highly educated popula- 
tion, with a well-developed middle class, 
` we are not posing a realistic question. 
Internal fertility and value differentials 
associated with these variables have 
been shown to exist, but still, at best, 
one can only say that eventually, a high 
standard of living and greatly increased 
urbanization would probably lower the 
present crushing load of fertility. 

However, it is clear that Puerto Rico’s 
“bootstrap experiment” cannot hope for 
such major changes except as they are 
long-range prospects. And time, at 
present rates of natural increase, may 
make such achievements impossible. 
We aim, therefore, to see some of the 
ways in which fertility-related behavior 
~and values are differentially distributed 
as between the very poor, the very un- 
educated, and those just above them, 
rather than the differences between the 


1The authors wish to express their grati- 
tude to the Northwestern University Graduate 
School for its assistance in making this re- 
search possible. 


extremely small middle-class group and 
the masses below them, and also to as- 
sess the importance of urbanization and 
age differentials. 

We do not assume that were Puerto 
Rican standards of living to be lifted 
as a whole, fertility. levels and values - 
would necessarily change in the desired 
direction, though this is possible. What 
we suggest is that if the current efforts 
to raise ths level of living for the most 
depressed classes were to succeed, it 
seems likely that their fertility behavior ` 
and values would come to approximate 
those of tke classes just above them in 
the present social scale. 


Tue DESIGN 


The data for this paper are from a 
survey done on the island in 1947 under 
the auspices of the Princeton Office of 
Population Research and the University 
of Puerto Rico’s Social Science Research 
Center. The sample was composed of 
about 5,503 households selected on an 
area probability basis. 

The present sample selected inter- 


_ views in such a way that heads of 


households were included only when (1) 
married but not more than once, (2) 
married for at least nine years, (3) 
married bezween the ages of 19 and 29, 
and (4) reporting their age as between 
27 and 49. These restrictions reduced 
the number eligible to 471. These in 
turn were sorted into groupings of those 
born in the country and residing in the 
country, who report no migrations (278 
cases); those born in cities and resid- 
ing in cities, reporting no migrations 
(104 cases); and those born in the 
country bul residing in the city, report- 


_ ing only ore migration (89 cases). 
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TABLE 1—MALES MARRIED ONCE, aT LEAST 9 YEARS, AGED 19-29 at MARRIAGE 











Urban Birth Rural Birth 
aeei Monthly ent and Residence and kenda ane Tee 
27—38 17 7 
Less than $3.00 39-49 18 8 
Less than 6 
27-38 11 8 
ps OU or more 39-49 23 16 
27—38 4 8 
Less than $3.00 30-49 3 i 
6 or more 
27—38 7 26 
$3.00 or more 39-49 6 30 
Grand total, 471 89 104 


Table 1 shows these groupings when 
further classified by level of education, 
monthly rental, age, and rural or urban 


birth and residence. Males only are 
studied, since, as has been shown else- 
where,? fertility behavior approaches 


more closely values held by men tham 


those held by women. ‘The restrictions 
on marriage and age are simply to pro- 
vide an adequate and internally com- 
parable amount of marital experience 
since World War I. The rural-urban 
classification is aimed at distinguishing 
various degrees of exposure to urban 
life. The split of education at six years 
of completed schooling and monthly 
rental at three dollars is as close to 
median values of the sample as was 
possible. The age categories are broken 
at the median, age 38, which provides 


a distinction between younger and older 


adults, with whatever implications this 
may have for change in time. 

Within the above framework, this ar- 
ticle aims to discover whether or not 
certain types of fertility and fertility- 
related value differentials exist. To this 


2 Paul K. Hatt, “Some Social and Psycho- 
logical Aspects of Fertility in Puerto Rico,” in 
Approaches to Problems of High Fertility in 


. Agrarian Societies (New York: Milbank Me- 


morial Fund, 1952), p. 46. 





enc, a measure of fertility and nine 
other variables already shown to be re- 
lated to the problem were selected.’ 

1. Fertility. ‘The index used here was 
the mean number of pregnancies within 
the first nine years of marriage in each 
of the categories. This has been shown 
to be a reliable predictor of subsequent 
fertility behavior.‘ 

2. Ideal number of children. These 
were reported as actual numbers, ex- 
cept that nine or more were grouped 
together and also included such re- 
sponses as “as many as possible” or “as 
God wills.” 

3. Number of children in excess of 
ideal. The expectations were estimated 
by adding the number of children pres- 
ently living to the number which the 
respondent said he expected to have in 
the remainder of his marriage. These 
were grouped into seven class intervals 
ranging from (1) five or more children 
fewer than the expressed ideal to (7) 
five or more children greater than the 
expressed ideal. 

4. Acceptability of family limitation. 
This was represented by values of 1 


3 Paul. K. Hatt, Backgrounds of Human 
Fertility in Puerto Rico (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1952), passim. 

i Ibid., pp. 294-95, 
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TABLE 2—INTERCORRELATIONS OF THE TEN VARIABLES? 


Variables 1 2 


1. No. pregnancies in first nine — 
. years of marriage 
2. Ideal number of children 69 — 
3. No. of children in excess of ideal 61 
4. Acceptability of family limita- —.18 
tion - 
5. Acceptability of employment of .07 
women outside the home 
6. Ideal age for marriage of women —.03 
7. Ideal age for marriage of men —.03 
8. Actual age at marriage — 13 
9. Personal importance of religion —.03 
10. Amount actual age at marriage .06 


exceeds ideal age à 


—.29 
— 19 
— .02 
—.01 


3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


09 — 
01 —.30 — 
09 —.10 10 — 
19 03 —.05 68 — 
—3f 22 Ot 01 07 — 
10 —.26 20 —.20 —10 21 — 
13 —.10 —.06 31 — 40 —.66 —.43 05 — 


a These are tetrachoric coefficients of correlation. 


through 4, ranging from complete re- 
jection, through qualified acceptance, to 
complete acceptance. 

5. Acceptability of employment of 
women outside the home. ‘This, again, 
is a four-point scale, ranging from com- 
plete rejection, through qualified accept- 
ance, to complete acceptance. 

6 and 7. Ideal age at marriage. These 
values are the actual reported ages ex- 
pressed ‘as ideal marriage ages for both 
men and women. 

8. Age at marriage. These entries 
are simply the actual ages at marriage 
reported by the sample. 

9. Personal importance of religion. 
This is reported as a five-point scale 
` ranging from strong opposition to re- 
ligion to the feeling that “religion is the 
most important thing in my life.” 

10. Amount actual age at marriage 
exceeds ideal age. ‘This is reported as 
seven class intervals, ranging from five 
or more years less than the ideal to five 
or more years greater than the ideal. 

The intercorrelations of these vari- 
ables are shown in Table 2. 
sible to identify a chain of relationships 
by examining those coefficients which 
are significantly different from zero.’ 


8 The values in the table which reach .15 are 


significant at the 1 per cent level and are 
shown in italics. 


It is pos- > 


Thus it is apparent that fertility be- 
havior is directly related to the ideal 
number of children, the number of chil- 
dren in excess of the expressed ideal, 
and the acceptance of family limitation 
practices. : 

Fertility behavior is also, however, 
indirectly related to the acceptability 
of the employment of women outside the 
home through its correlation with ideal 
number of children and the acceptability 
of family limitation; to ideal age at 
marriage through correlation with ideal 
number of children and the number of 
children in excess of the ideal; to actual 
age at marriage through its correlation 
with number of children in excess of the 
ideal and the acceptability of family 
limitation; and to the personal impor- 
tance of religion through its correlation 
with the acceptability of family limita- 
tion practices. 

Still further removed from a direct 
relation to fertility behavior is the 
amount actual age at marriage exceeds 
the stated ideal age, since this is ċor- 
related only with four of the already 
indicated indirectly related variables. 

If we consider, therefore, that the 
nine fertility-related variables were to 
be made the object of public policy, we 
should guess that they could be ar- 
ranged from a tactical point of view, 


\ 
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TABLE 3—AVERAGE WEIGHTED MEAN DIFFERENCES AND THEIR t-VALUES FOR 
SELECTED Parrs OF MAIN EFFECTS ON TEN VARIABLES 










. No. pregnancies in first nine 


women 


10. Amount actual age at mar- 
exceeds ideal age 


* Not significant at the 
for size of difference. 


much as they are ordered in Table 2. 


It is of further importance, in consider- 
ing these variables as‘ possible objects of 
public policy, to see the way in which 
each is related to the conditions of life 
considered as main effects in Table 1. 
This analysis will constitute the re- 
mainder of the paper. 


f 


- ANALYSIS OF MAIN EFFECTS 


The technique employed in the analy- 
sis of the simultaneous effects of age, 


| 
Low Ed. | High Ed. | Low Rent|Hıgh Rent 


High Rent| High Rent| High Ed. 










.O1 17 -59 
10 71 4.92 







OL 17 45 
10 1.42” . 2.05 






.05 per'cent level for indicating direction but reaching that level 


t 


socioeconomic status, and birth-resi- 
dence type is a modification of the usual 
factorial design, employing a #-test pre- 
sented by Nathan Keyfitz® as an ap- 


‘plication of F. Yates’s analysis of multi- 


ple classifications with unequal numbers 
in the different classes." 


6 Nathan Keyfitz, “A Probability Sanie for 
Family Size,” unpublished paper presented to 
the Society for Social Research, Chicago, July 
12, 1952. 

T Journal of tke American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, Vol. XXTX (1934), p. 51 
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Table 3 presents the results of these 
tests. The symbols R and U in columns 
1, 2, and 3 stand for rural and urban. 
The first of each pair describes the 
birthplace and the second the place of 
present residence. Thus, RU refers to 
persons born in the country but resid- 
ing in the city. Urban is defined as 
places of 2,500 or over, and rural as 
open country only. The definitions of 
all other headings can be seen in Ta- 
ble 1. 

The entries in the rows designated as 
“difference” are to be read as showing 
the amount of difference with the sign 
referring to the top member of each pair 
designated in the headings. Thus the 
entry in column 1, row 1, shows that a 
negative value of .04 of a pregnancy is, 
on the average, associated with urban 
birth and urban residence when this 
characteristic is compared with rural 
birth combined with urban residence. 
The ¢-values are one-tailed and in italics 
where they reach or exceed the .05 level 
of confidence which in this case lies at 
1.97. This means that wherever the 
value is in italics, we can be reasonably 
certain not only that the two weighted 
means are different, but that one is sig- 
nificantly greater than the other. 

The weighted differences between 
means are an average of the differences 
of the several sets of comparisons within 
each main effect, weighted by the rela- 
tive numbers included in each compari- 
son. Thus, within the urban-rural dif- 
ferences, eight sets of differences are 
used. For age there are twelve, and 
for each status difference, six. 


Fertility and directly related variables 


The fertility index and the number 
of children stated to be ideal show an 
identical pattern with the main effects. 


In these cases migrants to the city show ` 


the behavior and values of the urban 
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born residents, and both are signifi- 
cantly lower than those of the purely 
rural population. 

The younger adults also show defi- 
nitely lower fertility behavior and values 
than do the older people with respect to 
these two variables. 

The analysis of the indexes of social 
status shows that education, rather than 
economic factors, is dominant in deter- 
mining the low fertility pattern. Thus, 
even with education broken between five 
and six years of schooling, the greater 
amount results in significantly lower 
fertility behavior and values. 

The number of children in excess of 
the stated ideal is the second variable 
directly correlated with pregnancy rates. 
However, its incidence pattern differs 
slightly from the ideal number of chil- 
dren as described above. While the 
two are identical with respect to the 
rural-urban factors and age, they differ 
with respect to the status variables. 
Thus urban residents, regardless of 
birth, show greater consonance between 
ideal and real fertility than do younger 
adults when compared with their elders. 
Whereas it is more education that deter- 
mines lower fertility values, it appears 
that economic considerations are more 
important in connection with agreement 
between. real and ideal fertility behavior. 

The third variable directly associated 
with pregnancy rates is the approval of 
the practice of family limitation. Here 
a rather different pattern emerges. In 
this case the pure urban type is not sig- 
nificantly different from the pure rural 
type; but the migrants to the city are 
decidedly more accepting than either of 
the other groups. 

Older adults are more willing than 
younger adults to accept the practice of 
contraception. It is also clear that both 
higher education and higher rental are 
associated with greater willingness to 
condone the practice of birth control. 
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Fertility and indirecily related variables 


Age at marriage, whether real or 
ideal, for women or for men, seems not 
_ to be significantly related to any of the 
aspects of social structure here consid- 
ered. The only exception to this is 
that urban migrants have a significantly 
higher ideal age at marriage for women 
than does the purely rural type. 

The acceptability of women’s employ- 
ment outside the home is most clearly 
seen in the comparison between the 
urban migrants and the purely rural 
category, with the former the more ac- 
cepting. 

It can also be seen that approval 
of such employment characterizes the 
younger rather than the older people, 
and both extremes of the combined 
_ Status indexes. Thus it appears that 
acceptance increases with low rent when 
education is low and with high educa- 
tion when rent is high, and approaches 
significance with education when rent is 
low. 

The personal importance of religion 
is greater for the purely rural category 
than for the purely urban type. For 
both, however, it is definitely higher 
than for the urban migrants. 

Older adults are more seriously con- 
cerned with religion than are the 
younger, as, in general, are those of 
lower than those of higher status, with 
respect to both rent and education. 

The congruence between desired and 
actual age at marriage shows little re- 
lation to any of the main effects except 
that it is greater for the younger than 
for the older adults. 


SUMMARY 


It has been shown that none of the 


four variables dealing with age at mar-. 


riage are significantly related to any 
of the aspects of social structure with 
which this paper is concerned, with only 
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the two exceptions noted above. Since 
these were generally found to show sig- 
nificant relationships when the whole 
population was considered in an earlier 
report,® some observations on this should 
be made. 

In the first place, the selection of 
cases in this study excluded persons who 
had married before age 19 or after 29, 
persons who had married more than 
once, persons reporting an age of 50 
or over, and multiple migrants. It is 
quite possible that the loss of each of 
these increased the homogeneity of sam- 
ple with respect to age at marriage, both 
real and ideal.. In the second place, it 
was shown in the earlier report that age 
at marriage was generally more signifi- 
cant for women than for men. Since 
women are not included here, one would 
expect the relationships to be less 
mzrked. 

This leaves six variables showing some 
sort oi significant patterning with re- 
spect to the relevant aspects of social 
structure. When these variables and 
their related structural factors are simul- 
taneously considered, four general propo- 
sitions relating to policy can be for- 
mulated. 

l. Urban residence, regardless of 
origins, is significantly related to low 
fertility itself and to its two most 
closely associated variables. More in- 
teresting, however, is the finding: that 
rural-to-urban migrants show signifi- 
cantly lower fertility values than either 
pure type with respect to the accepta- 
bility of either birth control or the em- 
ployment of women, and the personal 
importance of religion. To the extent 
that this represents the selection of the 
most secularized among rural residents 
for urban migration, it will have little 
net effect on fertility. To the degree, 
however, that it reflects the conse- 
quences of city life, it should have a 
depressing effect on pregnancy rates. 

8 P, K. Hatt, op. cit., passim. 
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2. Since, with only one exception 
(acceptability of birth control), the 
younger adults who are presently, and 
will in the near future be, contributing 


most of the island’s births show both, 


lower fertility and lower values, one 
would expect a decline in fertility, other 
things being equal. The one exception 
indicates the likelihood that education 
concerning the merits of a birth control 
program would be useful among the 
younger adults. It may be that its ac- 
ceptance requires a longer period of ex- 
posure to learning than is desirable or 
necessary, since the older adults are the 
more accepting at the present time. 

3. It is clear that the differences be- 
tween the educational levels are real 
and substantial. Regardless of rental 
level, low education appears to be most 
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powerful in maintaining high fertility 
levels and “values. One would conclude 
from this that raising the average level 
of education some three or four years 
would have the net effect of substan- 
tially reducing fertility within a genera- 
tion. 

4. Raisirg the economic level, as re- 
flected by rental value, would appar- 
ently also aid in reducing fertility 
values. Its net effect, however, has to 
be seen as more long-range and indirect 
than that of education. _ 

In general, then, this study should add 
weight to zhe argument that minimal 
changes in the rural-urban balance, the 
level of education, and the standard of 
living should have a measurable net ef- 
fect in depressing the present high fer- 
tility level in Puerto Rico. 
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Migration and Puerto Rico’s Population Problem 


By CLARENCE SENIOR 


IGRATION is contributing greatly 

to the reduction of population 
pressures in Puerto Rico. It is the only 
means, short of widespread death, of di- 
rectly reducing the present population. 
That such reduction is needed to give 
the industrial, agricultural, educational, 
and other reconstruction programs a 
chance to work seems clear. The limits 
of the contribution. migration might 
make to the long-range solution of over- 
population are not so obvious. Out- 
migration as the cure for overpopulated 
areas has been long debated. Puerto 
Rico’s experience offers some clues as 
to the factors which must be considered. 


THe DIRECTION OF OUT-MIGRATION 


All but a handful of Puerto Ricans 
who move their homes from the island 
go’ to the continental United States. 
There is little reason to assume that any 
significant numbers of them will go to 
the so-called countries of immigration 
in Latin America. Nationalistic restric- 
tions on foreigners in the labor force, 
visa and customs difficulties, transporta- 
tion costs, and other obstacles limit the 
possibilities, although there are Puerto 
Rican groups in the Dominican Re- 
public, Cuba, Venezuela, Mexico, Brazil, 
and several other Latin American coun- 
tries.? Probably a factor at least as im- 


1The only direct information on the out- 
flow to other areas indicates that only 17 per 
cent of those leaving went to other countries. 
“Encuesta Sobre las Personas que Salieron de 
Puerto Rico en Noviembre de 1946” (San 
Juan: Negociado del Presupuesto, 1947), p. 11. 

2The question is examined in Kingsley 
Davis, “Future Migration into Latin America,” 
in Postwar Problems of Migration, New York: 
Milbank Memorial Fund, 1947; and Clarence 
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portant as American citizenship is the 
widespread acceptance of the ideas and 
aspirations flowing from the continental 
United States since the third quarter of 
the nineteenth century. Even before 
this country took over from Spain, there 
were Puerto Rican communities on the 
ccntinent. 

These factors have meant that the 
main migratory current has been di- 
rected toward the continental United 
States. There are only two significant 
exceptions aside from the Latin Ameri- 
cen countries already mentioned. Ha- 
walian sugar growers recruited cane- 
field workers on the island in the 1890s 
and thus laid the basis for a “colony” 
in those Pacific islands which numbers 
about 10,000 today. A minor current 
has flowed to the United States Virgin 
Islands in recent years, primarily to re- 
p-ace a dwindling labor force on the 
sugar-growing island of St. Croix. In- 
terestingly enough, the Puerto Ricans 
are in demand largely because of the 
long-continued out-migration of those 
inhabitants of St. Croix who are in the 
productive age categories.* 

By 1930 the census reported Puerto 
Rican-born persons in all forty-eight 
states. The largest numbers found by 
the 1940 census were in New York 
63,281; California 1,892; New Jersey 
780; Pennsylvania 607; Maryland 294; 
District of Columbia 289; Florida 272; 
Illinois 259; Texas 254; and Michigan 
208. They were predominantly (96.3 : 
per cent) city dwellers, and the over- 


Senior, Puerto Rican Emigration, Rio Piedras: 
Social Sclence Research Center, 1947, 166 pp. 

8 Clarence Senior, The Puerto Rican Migrant 
in St. Croix, Rio Piedras: Social Science Re- 
szarch Center, 1947, 42 pp. 
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whelming majority were living in New 
York City. Only six other cities con- 
tained more than 200 each: San Fran- 
cisco, Philadelphia, Washington, Chi- 
cago, Baltimore, and Los Angeles, in 
that order. 


RECENT MIGRATION 


Only since World War IT has net out- 
migration helped significantly to reduce 
population pressures. About 4,000 per- 
sons per year were lost through migra- 
tion between 1908, when dependable 
figures first became available, and 1945. 
The annual net outflow since has been 
as follows: 1945, 13,573; 1946, 39,911; 
1947, 24,551; 1948, 32,775; 1949, 
25,698; 1950, 34,703; 1951, 52,900. 

A combination of factors produced 
the sharp upturn: 

1. The disposition to migrate was 
founded on the heavy unemployment on 
the island, with all it implies in terms 
of low wages, lack of opportunities for 
advancement, and so forth. This pro- 
vided the “push” which is found in all 
migrations. 

2. The “pull” was provided largely by 
plentiful job opportunities on the conti- 
nent at a time when unskilled and semi- 
skilled labor was in demand. The fa- 
vorable labor market attracted those 
whose aspiration levels had been raised 
by schools, radio, newspapers and maga- 
zines, and the example of relatives, 
friends, and neighbors who had previ- 
ously migrated and had advanced them- 
selves economically. 

3. The cost to the migrant influences 
the strength of the “pull.” Boats, which 
took 41% to 5 days and which cost 
around $150, were largely replaced after 
the war by planes which made the trip 
in 8 to 10 hours. This resulted in the 
“first airborne migration in history.” 
Much of the ensuing publicity has, in 
fact, arisen from the dramatic features 
of the movement rather than the num- 
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bers involved, which have never been 
large. Competition between the non- 
scheduled companies forced reduction of 
the fare to as little as $35, but safety 
standards were also driven down. Sev- 
eral wrecks costing many lives led the 
insular government to add its own in- 
spection requirements to those of the 
federal government. Now two regularly 
scheduled companies furnish passage for 
$64 on 61%- to 8-hour flights. 

Two streams of migration flow from 
the island; they differ significantly in 
origin, destination, and length of stay. 
One flows up in the spring and back in 
the fall; the other is “permanent.” The 
first consists of farm workers; the sec- 
ond of city people. 


THe Farm WORKERS 


The Puerto Rican sugar cane season 
lasts from late fall to late spring, and 
thus workers are available when needed 
here. Most of them come under a work 
agreement formulated and enforced by 
Puerto Rico’s labor authorities, and re- 
turn at the end of the continental farm 
season. ‘They are placed in areas of 
agricultural Jabor shortages in co-opera- 
tion with the federal Farm Placement 
Service. Through the work agreement, 
the Puerto Rican Department of Labor 
strives to protect the workers from the 
abuses still so widely characteristic of 
labor relations in agriculture, which lags 
at least a century behind industry in 
this field.* 

The work agreement provides that 
the local prevailing rate of wages shall 
be paid, and that the worker shall be 
guaranteed 160 hours of work or wages 
per month and acceptable housing, rent 
free. It requires the employer to bring 
the migrant under workmen’s compen- 


4See Migraicry Labor in American Azri- 
culture, Report of the President’s Commission 
on Migratory Labor, Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1951, 188 pp. 
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sation, since most states do not require 
such insurance for farm labor. It also 
requires the posting of a performance 
bond and the opening of the employer’s 
books to the agents of the insular De- 
partment of Labor. The Migration Di- 
vision of the Department, with offices in 
New York and Chicago, has a staff to 
investigate complaints, secure enforce- 
ment, and help both employer and 
worker to solve their problems. The 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Agricultural Labor has praised the 
program as unique in the field and as 
tending to improve labor standards.’ 
The numbers involved in the farm- 
workers stream are increasing. Those 
protected by the work agreement num- 
bered 3,000 in 1947 and had risen to 
12,500 in 1952. Several thousand others 
established satisfactory relaticns with 
their employers during their first sea- 
son or two, and now come each sum- 
mer on.their own. One obstacle to the 
program is the private labor contractor 
who wants to help some employers to 
secure ‘workers without paying prevail- 
ing wages or assuming the responsibili- 
ties required by the agreement. Last 
season eight such agents were jailed for 
illegal recruiting on the island. 
Continued high levels of employment 
on the continent will result in a chronic 
farm labor shortage for which the Puerto 
Rican supplies a highly satisfactory an- 
swér. Most of the season migrants work 
on sugar cane during the winter. Swing- 
ing a machete is heavy, grueling work in 
the tropical sun. Most of the “stoop 
labor” tasks on farms in the continental 


5 Migratory Labor, Hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Labor and Labor-Management 
Relations, Part I, Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1952, pp. 793-811; P. A. Pagan 
de Colón, “Farm Labor Program in Puerto 
Rico,” Employment Security Review, March 
1952, pp. 23-26; “How to Hire Agricultural 
Workers from Puerto Rico,” New York: De- 
partment of Labor of Puerto Rico, 1952, 15 
Pp. 
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United States are less exacting. The 
Puerto Rican worker is widely accepted 
as making an outstanding contribution 
throughout the Middle Atlantic and 
New England states, where he is best 
known. 


THe URBAN MIGRATION 


The other stream flows from the cities 
of the island to the cities of the main- 
land. It is the migration for settlement 
in a new environment; it accounted for 
a net outflow from the island of 249,918 
persons in the decade 1942-51. These 
migrants enter urban service, trade, and 
industrial occupations. They settle in 
the industrial centers. About 80 per 
cent now live in New York City. The 
1950 census showed 246,300 first- and 
second-generation Puerto Ricans there. 
The Welfare and Health Council of New 
York City estimated that on April 1, 
1952 the figure was 321,000. Contrary 
to the general impression, the Puerto 
Ricans are not all concentrated in one 
or two areas, but are found in 351 of 
the 352 health areas into which the city 
is divided.® 

Outside of New York the migrants 
are found in relatively small clusters in 
Bridgeport, Newark, Passaic, Trenton, 
Camden, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Buf- 
falo, Youngstown, Cleveland, Lorain, 
Gary, Chicago, Aurora, Joliet, Savanna, 
and Milwaukee, and “points west” as 
far as Utah, Arizona, and California. 
The tendency is toward dispersion, and 
the government’s policy is to encourage 
and facilitate such movement. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SETTLERS 


What kind of person migrates? How 
does he compare with the rest of the 
population? A good deal of light can 

6 Population of Puerto Rican Birth or Par- 


entage, New York City: 1950, New York: 
Welfare and Health Council, 1952, 57 pp. 
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be shed on these questions. The an- 
swers will help us to evaluate migration 
as a long-range means of alleviating 
population pressure. The migrant is 
much more likely than the “average” 
Puerto Rican to come from an urban 
area; he is above his compatriots in 
literacy, in skill, and in occupational 
standing. He is slightly older than the 
average and is more likely to be in the 
labor force. He was, while on the 
island, employed more regularly than 
his peers, and he received a slightly 
higher than average income." 

The whole life pattern of the migrant 
displays urban characteristics as op- 
posed to those of the Puerto Rican 
peasant. Ninety-one per cent ‘of all 
persons in the sample had lived in the 
island’s urban centers before coming to 
New York, compared with the 28 per 
cent of the total population classified 
as urban in the 1940 census. The two, 
largest cities, San Juan and Ponce, ac- 
counted for the majority of the mi- 
grants. Overwhelmingly (79 per cent), 
they had been born in the urban cen- 
ters and were not recent migrants from 
farm or village. 

Occupational history reflected the ur- 
ban origin: only 5 per cent had ever en- 
gaged in farming, although 39 per cent 
of Puerto Rico’s workers were so oc- 
cupied in 1940. Even more important 
is the contrast between the migrants 
` and the 1940 labor force on the basis 
of skill: skilled workers, migrants 18 

T This picture is drawn from the results of 
two studies which agree closely on major fea- 
tures. One interviewed a sample of all per- 
sons migrating in November 1946 (“Encuesta,” 
etc., op cit.); the other analyzed the charac- 
teristics of 5,000 persons in 1,113 households 
in the two core areas of Puerto Rican settle- 
ment in New York City in 1948. (C. W. 
Mills, Clarence Senior, and Rose Goldsen, The 
Puerto Rican Journey: New York’s Newest 
Migranis, New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1950, 238 pp.) This study was more detailed 


than the one made in 1946, so data from it 
will be cited below. 
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per cent, isand 5 per cent; semiskilled 
workers, migrants 41 per cent, island 
20 per cent; unskilled workers, migrants 
21 per cent, island 50 per cent. Thus 
it can be seen that skilled workers are 
represented among the migrants over 
three times as frequently as-in the gen- 
eral population, the semiskilled twice, 
but the unsxilled less than half. 

Fifty-four per cent of the migrants 
were in the labor force, compared with 
52 per cent of.the urban adult popula- 
tion and 35 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. Only 4 per cent ot those in the 
labor force were unemployed when they 
left the island, in sharp contrast to the 
10 to 20 per cent annual average in re- 
cent years. Most of the migrants had 
quit jobs to make the change, and 71 
per cent of those had worked steadily 
for the full year prior to their depar- 
ture. The income of those who came 
just before zhe war averaged about 25 
per cent above that of the island’s in- 
dustrial worxers, but the gap narrowed 
during the war. 

The schooling of the migrant is su- 
perior to that of the average islander; 
only 8 per cent of the migrants were 
illiterate, contrasted with 32 per cent 
on the island. The migrant is thus seen 
to be the end product of a selective 
process whica has chosen those who, on 
the average, are superior to the average 
Puerto Rican in significant respects. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF MIGRATION 


Migration from Puerto Rico makes 
both direct and indirect contributions 
to the econorny of the island. Directly, 
the economy benefits from the draining 
off of part of the numbers added each 
year to a population which cannot now 
be supported adequately. This may be 
demonstrated by the following table 
showing year by year the percentage 
which net out-migration represents of 
the total annual natural increase -dur- 
ing the past decade: 
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Year Per Cent Yoar Per Cent 
1942 3 1947 4i 
1943 6 1948 59 
1944 21 1949 42 
1945 26 1950 56 
1946 74 1951 85 


Thus, 1951 without migration would 
have showed an increase of 62,151. The 


outflow of 52,900 persons lowered the ' 


population increase to 9,251. 

The direct loss for the decade 1942- 
51i was 249,918. The actual loss was 
greater, of course, since those persons 
would have contributed to the natural 
increase. Probably the predominantly 
urban origin of the migrants would 
have counterbalanced the concentration 
in the ages of greatest fertility, since 
the urban dweller in Puerto Rico has 
achieved lower birth rates. Thus, the 
rate of increase would presumably have 
been about the same as that of the gen- 
eral population. Therefore, if the mi- 
grants had remained at home, there 
would have been about 320,000 more 
persons on the island at the end of 


1951 than there actually were; that is, . 


the population would have been 14 per 
cent larger. 

Planning Board calculations for the 
1940-50 decade give a dramatic ac- 
count of the meaning of migration for 
the labor force and unemployment: 


From April 1940 to April 1950. the labor 
force increased by 160,000. Sufficient work 
opportunities were created in the island to 
absorb that increase and an additional 
11,000 of the balance of unemployed at 
the beginning of the decade. Without 
emigration during the decade, everything 
else being equal, the present labor force 
would have been 886,000 instead of 786,000 
and unemployment would have amounted 
to 201,000 as compared to an actual un- 
employment figure of 101,000 in June 
1950, . . . The economic implications of 
such a contrast are obvious.® 


8 Economic Development, 1940-1960 (San 
Juag: Puerto Rico Planning Board, 1951), pp. 
43—44 
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There is-an even more direct, finan- 
cial, contribution now being made by 
the migrants. The seasonal farm work- 
ers under contract in 1951 earned about 
$6,300,000. This amount was earned 
during a period when the vast majority 
would have had no income whatsoever. 
Not only did they support themselves; 
they sent home to their families between 
2 and 21% million dollars.® 

Money orders from both rural and 
urban migrants have helped to reverse 
the balance of payments in the section 
of remittances. The 1949-50 money 
order payments were $12,635,832; the 
following year they had risen to 
$16,983 ,235.%° 

These direct results which are eco- 
nomic in character are paralleled by 
others of long-run importance. Return- 
ing migrants bring not only whatever 
money: they may have saved, but also 
iceas, attitudes, and techniques of value 
to a developing economy. 


$ 
QUESTIONS FOR THE FUTURE 


The contributions are real and readily 
apparent. However, it would be the 
part of wisdom to keep certain ques- 
tions in mind, even though data for the 
answers may not now be available. 

First, what effect on the composition 
of the remaining population will a con- 
stant drain of the young, vigorous, bet- 
ter-trained, and more ambitious have? 1 
It should be remembered that the major 
reason for the Puerto Rican migration 
to St. Croix is the lopsided age-sex 


° Figures based on a sample of payrolls 
taken by the Migration Division plus em- 
ployer and post-office estimates of the amounts 
sent back to the island on paydays. 

10 Data secured from postal authorities by 
the Balance of Payments Section, Economic 
Development Admunistration. 

11 The Netherlands is now raising the same 
question, See G. Beijer and J. J. Ondegeest, 
Some Aspects of Migration Problems in the 
Netherlands (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1952), pp. 22-28. 
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pyramid in St. Croix caused by con- 
tinued out-migration over many years. 
- Second, the experience of the rest of 
the civilized world is that migration, in- 
dustrialization, agricultural diversifica- 
tion, and education can raise levels of 
living only if, step by step with these 
developments, there is an increase in 
the foresight with which a family plans 
for the health and welfare of its chil- 
dren. This personal assumption of re- 
sponsibility for living within one’s means 
helps to reduce population pressures at 
the source, in the circumstances in which 
Puerto Rico finds itself. The migrants, 
however, come predominantly from those 
sectors of the population which have al- 
ready to a considerable extent learned 
that consideration for the future of one’s 
children is the mark of a humane and 
intelligent person. Thus their educa- 


tional influence is removed just when it: 


is needed as a supplement to the devel- 
opmental program. 

Finally, the possibility of a depres- 
sion on the continent should never be 
ignored. Such an event would undoubt- 
edly cause a reverse flow of migration 
to the island, as it has done in each of 
the major slumps since data became 
available. 

Migration, it should be apparent, can 
and does contribute greatly to a solu- 
tion of population pressure. It cannot 
be expected unaided to provide the solu- 
tion; as in any other complex human 
problem, there is no simple solution. 


GOVERNMENT PoLicy 


Labor shortages on the continent 
after World War II, coupled with ex- 
panded and cheaper transportation fa- 
cilities from Puerto Rico, made the 
island a happy hunting ground for pri- 
vate, fee-charging, recruiting agencies. 
These agencies accepted fees from 
Puerto Ricans with little or no regard 
for the interests of the workers or the 
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continental communities in which they 
were placed. Many abuses resulted. 
Men and women were recruited for areas 
where they were not needed. Not only 
was there ro work for them when they 
reached these areas, but the absence of 
such work and lack of funds created 
community problems of caring for 
stranded people. The picture was fur- 
ther complizated when the fee-charging 
agencies tied in with travel agencies 
whose interest was solely in selling 
tickets. 

These abuses and the exorbitant 
charges of the recruiting agencies re- 
sulted in a 1947 law regulating labor 
contractors and abolishing fee-charging 
agencies in Puerto Rico. All contracts 
for workers recruited on the island must 
be approved by the insular Secretary of 
Labor. Ons basic policy decision was 
that no Puerto Rican worker could be 
recruited for the continent unless a la- 
bor shortage was certified by the re- 
sponsible local, state, and federal labor 
officials. 

These considerations, along with those 
steps already described which were 
taken for the protection of agricul- 
tural workers, apply to those recruited 
on the island. However, the majority 
of the migrants come on their own in 
search of “greener pastures.” The off- 
cial policy is that generally the gov- 
ernment neither encourages nor dis- 
courages such migration. It early rec- 
ognized, however, that the voluntary 
migration of substantial groups often 
gives rise to personal problems for the 
migrant ana friction in his new com- 
munity. It therefore maintains a Mi- 
gration Division in the Department of 
Labor. 

The Division co-operates with the 
1,800 state and local offices affliated 
with the United States Employment 
Service, to help Puerto Ricans move to 
labor shortage areas. It helps to in- 
terpret the economic and cultural back- 
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ground of the migrant to the local com- 
munity and endeavors to speed the ad- 
justment process by explaining to the 
Migrant the new attitudes and habits 
required in his new situation. It main- 
tains a staff of placement specialists, so- 


cial workers, labor inspectors, commu- 


nity organizers, educators, and bilingual 
speakers to serve employers and work- 
ers and civic, labor, and social welfare 
organizations. It issues literature in 
both English and Spanish, produces and 
distributes educational films, organizes 
radio programs and conferences, and 
strives to build and maintain an at- 
mosphere of good will and understand- 
ing between the migrant and the com- 
munity. 

Forecasts of widespread and serious 
continental labor shortages at the out- 
break of the Korean war led the gov- 
ernment to call the attention of em- 
ployers and manpower officials to the 
presence of a substantial reservoir of 
unemployed and underemployed on the 
island. An Employment Development 
Section was created in the Economic 
Development Administration to canvass 
prospective employers: outside of New 
York City, and a fund of $100,000 to 
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underwrite transportation expenses ad- 
vanced by the employer was voted. The 
failure of widespread shortages to de- 
velop hampered the program, and it was 
ended. 


THe Micrant IN His New Home 


The situation the migrant faces either 
in New York City or outside is not es- 
sentially different from that faced by 
most of the 40,000,000 immigrants who 
have helped to build the United States. 
It is complicated at present by war- 
born shortages of housing, schools, and 
recreation and other community facili- 
ties. It is made somewhat easier by a 
more widespread realization today of 
the realities of culture contact and con- 
flict and by the existence of a number 
of organizations seeking better under- 
standing between ethnic groups.!? The 
co-operation of such groups has been of 
inestimable value in helping to smooth 
the adjustment process and in aiding the 
migrants to enjoy the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of full citizenship. 

12 Examples of such civic action are cited in 
Clarence Senior, Strangers and Neighbors: The 


Story of Our Puerto Rican Citizens, New 
York: Anti-Defamation League, 1952, 54 pp. 
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The Prospects of Birth Control in Puerto Rico 


By J. Mayone Stycos and REUBEN HILL 


ITH a quarter of its population 
illiterate, with an annual per 
capita income around $400, and with 
about 85 per cent of its people Roman 
Catholic, the prospects for birth con- 


trol in Puerto Rico would seem negli- ` 


gible. Such statistics, however, not only 
conceal the great material progress 
which the island has undergone within 
the past decade, but, perhaps more im- 
portantly, conceal striking attitudinal 
changes. Such changes have not only 
corroded many traditional impediments 
to the small-family mentality, but have 
largely replaced them by positive de- 
sires to practice family limitation. 
Three major factors may be cited to 
explain the new outlook of Puerto Ri- 
cans: (1) Widespread government birth 
control stations and indirect propaganda 
have largely dispelled ignorance of the 
possibility of contraception. (2) Ca- 
tholicism is or has become nominal 
and does not affect the majority of 
the population as regards birth control. 
(3) Rapidly changing social patterns in 
Puerto Rico have directly encouraged 
the adoption of small-family ideals. 
These favorable factors are to some 
degree offset by the persistence of cer- 
tain cultural patterns which are less 
susceptible to change. Such patterns 
frequently result in psychological blocks 
against the utilization of particular 
means of contraception. A differential 
rate of change among the various social 
institutions in a society is not peculiar 
to Puerto Rico, but here the situation 
appears to have reached the point at 
which a slight tipping of the scales 
would precipitate the population into a 
fertility decline. This paper addresses 
itself to a brief analysis of the positive 


and negative cultural aspects of birth 
control in an effort to assess what can 
be done to ease the way for widespread 
adoption of birth control methods. 


Forces FAVORABLE TO BIRTH CONTROL 


In many underdeveloped countries of 
the world, the lower classes are in igno- 
rance of modern methods of birth con- 
trol. While this situation is still char- 
acteristic of some of the rural lower 
class in Puerto Rico, it is by no means 
typical of the island as a whole. Both 
birth control stations and indirect propa- 
ganda have done much to eradicate 
sheer ignorance of the means to con- 
trol births. 

Attempts at birth control clinics were 
stifed as early as 1925, but in 1935 
an active insular-wide program was initi- 
ated by a federal agency, the Puerto Ri- 
can Emergency Relief Administration. 
Mobile units with a physician and a so- 
cial worker visited all the towns on the 
island several times per month, and con- 
siderable publicity in the way of leaflets 


‘and public meetings attracted lower- 


class Puerto Ricans into the clinics. 
However, pressure from Republicans 
fearing the power of the agency and 
from the Catholic hierarchy on the 
continent rapidly brought this program 
to a close. 

Private funds continued the work 
until a court decision in 1939 legalized 
the distribution of birth control mate- 
rials by physicians for medical reasons. 
Then 160 prematernal clinics were es- 
tablished, authorized to give free con- 
traceptive materials to all individuals 
who desired them and who met broadly 
interpreted medical criteria. Although 
the private facilities were in some ways 
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expanded, the publicity given to the 
clinics was discontinued. 

Equally or more important as a 
source of information for the lower 
class has been the propaganda against 
birth control issued by the Catholic 
Church and groups opposed to the pres- 
ent government. The barrage of pulpit 
and newspaper statements by the hier- 
archy and fervid laymen has undoubt- 
edly informed many individuals of the 
possibility of means to limit their fami- 
lies. One physician, for example, re- 
ported that his clinic was swamped with 
inquiries the day following a pastoral 
letter read in the churches of the island. 
Moreover, the tabloid catering to lower- 
class readers has produced the largest 
headlines condemning the government’s 
program. Copies of this newspaper are 
often passed from family to family, and 
have undoubtedly been a major source 
of information for lower-class families. 

In the past two years, scores of ar- 
ticles attacking birth control, steriliza- 
tion, and the overpopulation thesis have 
appeared in the insular newspapers, and 
several religious organizations have de- 
voted all or a large share of their en- 
deavors to anti-birth-control activity.? 
Certain political groups have joined with 
the church in attacking the government 
for its alleged program of sterilization. 
The leader of the Independentistas, for 
example, has accused the government of 
class genocide (the attempt to solve the 
problem of poverty by eliminating the 
poor) ? and of using the poor as guinea 


1The most virulent group is the Unión pro 
Defensa de la Moral Natural, which, among 
other things, has campaigned for the prohibi- 
tion of divorce, artificial insemination, birth 
control teaching and propaganda, diffusion 
and sale of birth control literature and con- 
traceptive materials, sterilization, and pre- 
marital medical examinations. Letter to the 
Committee on the Bill of Rights for the Con- 
stitution, Hl Imparcial, Oct. 5, 1951. 

2 El Imparcial, Aug. 25, 1951. 
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pigs in “clandestine experiments” (on 
birth control)? 


Ineffecitveness of Catholicism 


, If pulpit and press have helped to 
alert Puerto Ricans to birth control, 
how have they affected attitudes toward 
it? 

In using the birth control program 
as an issue with which to cudgel the 
Popular Democratic party, the opposi- 


-tion politicians are working on an er- 


ronsous premise—that the Catholicism 
of the Puerto Rican will be offended by 
a birth control program. Precisely the 
contrary is true. ` 

It is readily apparent to any observer 
who attends Catholic services in Puerto 
Rico that religion “es cosa de mujer” 
(is a thing for women). It is custom- 
ary for Puerto Rican males to remark 
that they are “not fanatic” about re- 
ligion, or that they are “religious in 
their own way.” But even women are 
hardly exemplary in performance of the 
mandates of the church. According to 
a study of 13,000 cases, close to three- 
quarters of the women attend church 
services less than once a month.* 

For the lower classes, at least, Ca- 
tholicism has become a series of rituals 
to be combined with social festivities, 
and a cult of saints to bring good for- 
tune. As the Bishop of Ponce recently 
complained: 


It is a situation that concerns us deeply, 
when we see in our pastoral visits how 
many people ... do not even keep in 
touch with the most -elementary principles 
of our sacrosanct religion. It is an indis- 
putable necessity to defeat that ignorance 
if we do not want to continue losing more 
ground.’ 


3 EI Mundo, Oct. 24. 1951. 

4 Paul Hatt, Backgrounds of Human Fer- 
tikiy in Puerto Rico (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1952), Table 23. 

5 La Milagrosa, Jan. 10, 1951. 
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The preceding paragraph would sug- 
gest that large segments of the popula- 
tion either are not aware of the Catho- 
lic position on birth control or are aware 
and disagree. Results from several stud- 
ies support these hypotheses. Hatt 
found less than 13 per cent of the 
population denying a couple the right 
to limit the size of its family." Cofresf 
found that among several thousand ob- 
jectors to birth control, religious objec- 
tions accounted for less than 5 per 
cent.’ In a study of 144 men and 
women of the lower class, a lengthy in- 
terview on birth control elicited men- 
tion of religion in less than one of every 
ten cases.’ 

The lack of objections stems partly 
from ignorance of the church position, 
but mainly from opposition to it. Thirty 
Catholic respondents were asked directly 
about the Catholic stand. Eighteen of 
the thirty were aware that the church 
was opposed to birth control, but fif- 
teen disagreed with the church. The 
twelve cases who did not know the 
church position were asked what they 
would do if the church opposed the use 
of birth control. All twelve said it 
would not make any difference. 

Despite the presence of 160 health 
units which have been dispensing free 
contraceptives for over a decade, highly 
vocal resistance from the Catholic 
Church has occurred only recently. 
Whether this effort has been due to 
recent dramatic increases in steriliza- 


8 Hatt, op. cit., Table 60. 

7™Emulio Cofresi, Realidad Poblacional de 
P. R. (San Juan: Imprenta Venezuela, 1951), 
Table 36. 

8 This study, directed by the authors, is the 
source of most of the generalizations used in 
this paper. For more detailed project descrip- 
tions see J. Mayone Stycos, “Family and Fer- 
tility in Puerto Rico,” American Sociological 
Review, Oct. 1952; and “The Dynamics of 
Birth Control in Puerto Rico,” Revista Mexi- 
cana de Soctologia, forthcoming i 
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tion, to the church’s interest in an issue 


to unite backsliding Catholics, or to 
political motives, cannot be ascertained. 


Changing family ideals 


In most agricultural societies, a high 
premium is put on having a large family. 
Not only does the large family yield 
economic benefits, but kudos is usually 
paid to the fecund man and woman. 
For the most part, however, neither the 
economic nor the social advantages of 
the large family exist in present-day 
Puerto Rico. Landlessness, child labor 
and child support laws, an early age 
of marriage, separate residence at mar- 
riage, and weakening family ties have 
considerably decreased the economic 
advantage of a large number of sons. 
There seems also to be a growing aware- 
ness that most sons either cannot or do 
not support their parents in present-day 
Puerto Rico. Moreover, the landless 
agricultural worker sees education as 
the only means of upward mobility for 
his children, and is equally aware that 
a large family. will preclude this. 

Perhaps for these reasons and the 
fusion of American cultural patterns, 
the high social value once placed on the 
large family is disappearing. One type 
of evidence is the relative absence to- 
day of female fears of sterility. Of 72 
women questioned as to how they would 
feel if called barren, most were indiffer- 
ent, and 10 per cent said they would be 
only too glad to be so called. Again, 
far from wanting “all the children God 
sends” (the statement which is usually 
attributed to all the Puerto Rican lower - 
class), the average ideal family size as- 
expressed by the lower class is three. 

Another evidence of the desire for 


” smaller families is the unusual number 


of sterilizations performed in Puerto 
Rico. In 1949, for example, 19.3 per 
cent of all hospital deliveries on the 
island were followed by sterilization. In 
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some hospitals the rate was as high as 
70 per cent. In many places on the 
‘island, hospital bed space for steriliza- 
tion is a plum held by the local poli- 
ticos, and both they and local physicians 
complain that the demand far exceeds 
the available facilities. 

For several reasons, sterilization has 
not yet greatly affected the birth rate. 
First, although the percentage figure 
quoted above appears high, the ma- 
jority of Puerto Rico’s deliveries occur 
in the home rather than in hospitals. 
Second, sterilization is a relatively re- 
cent development, dating back only a 
few years as far as large numbers are 
concerned. Third, most sterilizations 
occur relatively late in the childbearing 
period. 


THE EXTENT oF BIRTH CONTROL 


The incidence of birth control prac- 
tice in Puerto Rico is not known pre- 
cisely. The prematernal clinics dis- 
tribute, among other contraceptives, 
several thousand diaphragms and over 
a half-million condoms per year. The 
authors’ study suggests that a consider- 
able amount of birth control is occur- 
ring. Despite the paucity of cases (72 
families), these were chosen at random 
from lower-class members of seven rural 
and urban areas: in the northeastern 
section of the island, and provide a pos- 
sible indication of the general trend. 
Of this group of 72 families, 54 have 
practiced some method of birth control 
during at least some period in their 
marital histories.® 

Unfortunately, this high incidence of 
- birth control does not have striking ef- 
fects on fertility. Despite the fact that 
the median age of the 54 women who 


* Two other studies have found that over a 
third of the women have at some time used 
birth control methods. Cofresi, op. cit, Table 
32; Gilbert Beebe and José Belaval, “Fertility 
and Contraception in Puerto Rico,” Puerto 
Rican Journal of Public Health and Tropical 
Medicine, Vol. 17 (Sept. 1942), Table 4. 
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have practiced birth control is only 29, 
the median number of pregnancies for 
this group is 4. This indicates that 
birth control, while practiced, is not 
practiced very effectively. Beebe and 
Belaval found similar ineffectual use of 
birth control in their study of clinic 
patients.?° 

Two questions now require explana- 
tion: (1) Why is there a sizable pro- 
portion of the population who never at- 
tempt birth control? (2) Why among 
those who use it does it seem to be rela- 
tively ineffective? 


` Forces UNFAVORABLE TO 
BIRTH CONTROL 


One of the strongest impediments to 
birth control is the complex of super- 
stitious beliefs harbored principally by 
women but to some extent by men. 
Fears of developing cancer, and fears 
of failing health in general, prevent 
many women from trying contracep- 
tives. Apart from the phobic mecha- 
nisms frequently constructed by the un- 
educated as defenses against a technical 
world, such beliefs have been encour- 
aged and instigated by misinformed or 
biased medical advisers and by special 
interest groups.*! 

But there are resistances more deeply 
imbedded in the culture and personality 
of the lower-class Puerto Rican, resist- 
ances which are the product of institu- 
tional structures peculiar to this or at 
least to Latin American culture.** For 


10 Ibid., p. 50. 

~1 For example: “La Pia Union de Esposas 
y Madres Cristianas of San German... is 
currently active in carrying out orientation 
programs among the country women of that 
region, trying to prevent these women from 
being deceived and trying to convince them 
of the immorality of sterilization and Neo- 
malthusian methods, which, in addition to be- 
ing a most grievous sin, usually are causes of 
many diseases.” El Mundo, Sept 11, 1951. 

12 For more detailed discussion see J. 
Mayone Stycos, “La Psycologia Social del 
Control Poblacional,” Memorias de la Sép- 
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example, men and women enter mar- 
riage with entirely different sets of atti- 
tudes and experiences toward sex. Dur- 
ing childhood and adolescence the male 
is given a great deal of freedom in 
sexual matters, whereas the female is 
rigidly cloistered in the home and for- 
bidden sexual expression. Consequently, 
in adulthood many women desiring birth 
control information are too modest to 
ask for it at public health centers, not 
only because there is a taboo on sex 
discussion for the female, but because 
they fear a vaginal examination by a 
man. 

Many lower-class females transfer the 
fear and respect with which they re- 
garded their fathers to their husbands, 
regarding the latter not as an equal but 
as a superior. Both modesty and status, 
then, put communication barriers be- 
tween the couple, so that the wife is 
both afraid and ashamed to discuss mat- 
ters of sex and birth control, even when 
she knows about these. Over half of 
the women in our sample do not discuss 
such matters with their husbands. As 
one woman put it, “I heard of the 
condom from a married friend, but did 
not dare discuss it with my husband. 
I don't discuss such matters with him; 
I am ashamed.” 

Husbands are equally uncommunica- 
tive. One reason is the corollary of the 
wives’ attitudes; that is, the husbands 
tend to “respect” their wives, drawing 
a sharp distinction between prostitutes, 
easy women, and their wives. The for- 
mer are women to be enjoyed because 
they are evil. The wife, on the other 
hand, is like one’s mother—holy, pure, 
and saintly. This desexualization of the 
love object frequently helps to block 
communication on sexual matters. 

Suspicion and hostility also impede 
communication, but frequently lead 
more directly to discouraging birth con- 
tima Convención de Trabajo Social de Puerto 
Rico, to be published. 
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trol. Husbands seem concerned about - 
the fidelity of their wives and the 
chastity of the daughters to an almost 
phobic extent. The wives, well indoc- 
trinated “with the husbands’ anxieties, 
tread extremely lightly so as never to 
incur the suspicion of their husbands. 
To put birth control in the hands of 
the women (who are by nature weak, 
according to the men) makes them 
“lable to use it for illicit purposes.” 


Defensiveness of the male i 


In the patriarchal type family which 
characterizes most of lower-class Puerto 
Rico, the wife’s opinions on birth con- 
trol count far less than those of the hus- 
band, since the latter’s word is law. 
This makes examination of the hus- 
bands’ attitudes on birth control stra- 
tegic, for not only do they control the , 
time and the frequency of intercourse, 
but they decide whether or not birth 
control shall be used. 

First, there is the conception preva- 
lent among many males that to allow 
the woman to use contraceptives robs 
the man of authority. Since it is. the 
male who controls all significant family 
behavior, to allow the woman control 
over conception threatens the male sense 
of superiority. The threat to authority 
plus the idea that it gives the women 
sexual freedom (another prerogative of 
the male only) causes many men to re- 
act unfavorably to female methods of 
birth control. 

But what do men think of male con- 
traception? In our present sample of 
families, two out of every three men 
mentioned some objection to condoms. 
Two of the most frequent reasons were, 
(1) they give less pleasure and (2) they ` 
are dirty or for prostitutes. 

We can understand these objections 
only by turning again to cultural fac- 
tors. It is taken for granted that men 
will have sexual relations before and 
after marriage, but not, with “good” 
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women; that is, not with virgins or with 
the wives of respectable men. For 
illicit sexual relations the male must 
turn to “bad” women or prostitutes. 
With these women he will use the con- 
dom to avoid both children and disease, 
and use it without complaint. In such 
cases the man uses contraceptives as a 
taken-for-granted technological instru- 
ment to achieve his ends. It is part of 
the normal, secular world, much as a 
machete is a taken-for-granted instru- 
ment for cutting cane. 

When it comes to his wife, however, 
he enters another world—the world of 
the sacred. A combination of culture, 
religion, and psychodynamic mecha- 
nisms throws a veil of sacredness around 
the wife. Since he has already learned 
that the condom is to be used with the 
prostitute, he cannot bring himself to 
use this with the wife. It would be 
bringing the profane into the realm of 
the sacred, or much like bringing his 
machete to the altar rail. 

Thus, to the bohkéo-sheltered #baro, 
who lives without -running water and 
standard sanitary facilities, the condom 
is dirty psychologically—not physically; 
and when he reports less pleasure from 
it, he means not only pure physical 
sensation, but diminished psychological 
pleasure because of the associations we 
have described above. 

In some cases these mechanisms may 
prevent a family from using birth con- 
trol at all. In others, despite the fact 
that birth control is used, the social- 
psychological obstacles are so strong 
that the methods will be used too late 
or too erratically. A major task of pub- 
lic agencies will be the removal of such 
psychological blocks to allow the full 
realization of small-family ideals. 


SHORTCOMINGS oF EXISTING 
FACILITIES 


There are few agencies in Puerto Rico 
which make any attempt at disseminat- 
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ing family planning ideals. Even their 
efforts are cautious, unsystematic, and 
timid. The only real program is in the 
hands of the Department of Health, 
whose 160 birth control clinics form 
one of the most extensive public serv- 
ices of its kind in the world. Never- 
theless, the number of individuals who 
regularly avail themselves of its facili- 
ties has not been sufficient to affect the 
island’s birth rate markedly. With due 
respect for the legal, political, and per- 
sonal difficulties under which the De- 
partment of Health is laboring, an ex- 
position of the weak spots in the pre- 
maternal program seems indicated. 

There is no full-time staff devoted. to 
the prematernal program in any of the 
public health units. The prematernal 
clinic is squeezed into a program in- 
cluding as many as nine other clinics. 
Clinics on venereal disease, prenatal and 
post partum care, tuberculosis, and crip- 
pled children are some of the weekly 
sessions which compete for the physi- 
cians’ and nurses’ time. Most prema- 
ternal clinics are open only half a day 
per week, and in some areas only one 
day per month. 

Since the clinics are open so infre- 
quently, many mothers are discouraged 
from attending. In many communities 
a woman will have to walk and climb 
many miles to reach the clinic. If shop- 
ping time does not coincide with clinic 
time, the prospects of another such walk 
will hardly promote regular attendance. 
Additionally, modesty patterns create 
a resistance to attending clinics at a 
particular morning or afternoon of the 
week, since the town gossips will know 
for what reason the patient has entered 
the health station. 

As a general rule, the principle of 
local autonomy for health units operates 
to maximize the motivation of physi- 
cians and ‘their associates. In this in- 
stance the very flexibility of the centers 
brings about an emphasis on programs ’ 
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other than the prematernal clinics. The 
pressure of other clinics competes not 
only for time, but also for the interest 
of the staff. Physicians tend to em- 
phasize the clinics which deal with their 
areas of training and interest, and few 
men have been trained in gynecology 
or obstetrics sufficiently to be vitally in- 
terested in birth control services. The 
prematernal clinics suffer in those cen- 
ters where the members of the medical 
staff prefer work with venereal disease, 
tuberculosis, or crippled children. This 
is seen in the criticisms that have been 
made of the program by its officers: 

1. A physician who is not particularly 
interested in the program will be care- 
less about replenishing supplies of con- 
traceptive materials. Since supplies are 
sent by the Health Department only 
upon request, an indifferent health off- 
cer may intentionally or unintentionally 
sabotage the program. 

2. Whereas a physician interested in 
the program will refer many of his pa- 
tients from other clinics to the prema- 
ternal clinic, an indifferent physician 
will treat only those who directly ask 
for advice and materials. 

3. Visiting nurses are expected to ap- 
praise the home situations of both pa- 
tients and nonpatients, and recommend 
visiting the clinics if a health reason 
indicates that such would be helpful 
to the family. Lack of sensitization to 
the problem, however, frequently causes 
such nurses to concentrate on more rou- 
tine matters. 


~- Program ignores husband 


An obvious shortcoming of the exist- 
ing program is its failure to take into 
account the vital role played by the hus- 
band in family limitation. The centers 
concentrate their entire attention upon 
mothers. This unhappy situation has 
come about because the law requires the 
center to determine a health reason for 
providing contraceptive information and 
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materials. Consequently, the male, who 
is the real barrier to effective birth con- 
trol, is not made part of the co-opera- 
tive arrangement between the center and 
the family. 


Disregard for modesty patterns 


Although manned: by native Puerto 
Ricans, the centers appear to ignore the 
deeply ingrained modesty patterns of 
Puerto Rican women. These patterns 
make the prospects of a medical ex- 
amination by a male physician some- 
thing to ke avoided at all costs. Yet 
the program requires that every woman 
who applies or is referred to a prema- 
ternal clinic be given a vaginal examina- 
tion by a physician, who then decides 
whether or not birth control is indi- 
cated. Since there are few female physi- 
clans on the island, these examinations 
are conducted by male physicians. 
There is abundant evidence that women 
avoid the public health units precisely 


‘ because they object to such examina- 


tions by male physicians. The husband 
feels even more strongly than the wife 
about the impropriety of such examina- 
tions. 

. If the modesty impediment is to be 


overcome, emale physicians need to be , 


trained and placed in these clinics, and 
nurses must be used wherever possible 
to replace the male physicians. This 
can probably be done profitably in the 
fitting of the diaphragm, thus freeing 
the physician for other, more technically 
medical, duties. 


Seeming passivity 


The program presents a curious para- 
dox. It is one of the most ambitious 
and widespread programs of birth con- 
trol in the world, and yet it is basically 
neutral in the educational approach to 
people. 
taken in getting people into the clinics. 
The staff members of the clinics see 
themselves, as passive instruments to be 


— 


Relatively little initiative is _ 
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used by those who desire to use the 
center’s facilities. This seeming pas- 
sivity is probably the program’s most 
serious drawback at the present moment. 


PROSPECTS 


Studies by the authors and by others 
have left no doubt that the majority of 
the Puerto Ricans desire to limit their 
‘families, and that religious and moral 
objections are minimal factors in the 
frustration of such a desire. While 
rapid changes in Puerto Rico have 
supplanted the large-family ideal with 
desires for the small family, other cul- 
tural complexes have not changed so 
rapidly. Indeed, superstitious fears, 
modesty complexes, marital mistrust, 
Jack of equality in marriage, and so 
forth, remain highly effective in pre- 


venting the realization of the small- 


family ideal. Existing medical and edu- 
cational services, while fairly adequate 
in terms of sheer supply, do little 
to. combat anticontraceptive prejudices, 
since by and large they service indi- 
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viduals who have already conquered 
many of these prejudices. 

A large-scale campaign designed to 
crack the resistances outlined above 
would of course provide the quickest 
solution to the problem. A co-ordinated 
program might involve mass media, dis- 
cussion groups, sex education, and pre- 
marital counseling. But even effective 
expansion of present facilities would go 
along way. Doctors and nurses in pub- 
lic health clinics should be motivated to 
take a greater interest in the birth con- 
trol aspects of their program, and meas- 
ures should be taken to reduce reliance 
on the, personal inclinations of the staff. 
Greater use of nurses and female physi- 
clans, greater attention paid to males, 
specialization of staffs, and added in- 


‘crements of clinic time are among the 


possible improvements. 

Without such measures, Puerto Ri- 
cans will achieve their family ideals 
slowly but surely. With such measures, 
a rapid drop in the birth rate may be 
predicted. 
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What Next for Puerto Rico? 


By R. G. TUGWELL 


ELDOM—in my experience or in 
my reading—have I encountered 
instances of such sudden, determined, 
and effective moods of enterprise as 
have risen and persisted in Puerto Rico 
during the last decade. Moreover, the 
movement seems to pervade all phases 
of economic, political, and social life, 
and by now to have reached so firm a 
resolution as to have more than an even 
chance of constituting the beginning of 
one of those progressive spirals that so- 
cial theorists are learning to treat with 
so much respect. It is not too much to 
say that a transformation is in process 
which for a long time will be one of the 
wonders of human history. 
It is entirely possible, of course, that 
I am too enthusiastic and that I exag- 
gerate the possibilities in what is taking 
place. This could be because of my 
close association with the beginnings of 
the change from the old lethargy to the 
new enterprise, and because of my af- 
fection for so many of the Puerto Ri- 
cans involved in the transformation. 
_ But I do not think it is so. My dispo- 
sition is skeptical rather than optimistic 
in such matters. 
cently I was not, persuaded that the 
revolution had found a grip on the re- 
alities necessary to sustain it. Even 
now it seems to me that some of the 
policies being pursued are mistaken ones, 
in the sense that they contribute little 
or nothing to the establishment of a firm 
foundation; and that some others which 
are not being undertaken could con- 
tribute much. But these are reserva- 
tions to a major admiration. 
This admiration has gone on at some 
distance now since 1946. I have ago- 
nized some over what I believed to be 
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errors in public judgment. But I have 
had a growing conviction that the move- 
ment as a whole was gaining momentum 
and taking on an experimental quality 
which would carry it through inevitable 
bad moments and serve to find correc- 
tion for errors. 

Naturally, being familiar with the 
early incidents, and having followed the 
subsequent developments closely, what ' 
has happened seems less a miracle to 
me than it evidently does to some other 
observers. I can, I think, even under- 
stand a good deal about why events 
happened as and when they did—mat- 
ters appropriate for an exploration I 
may not undertake here. Here my in- 
terest is to set down what seem to me 
to be the best—or the likeliest—devel- 
opments for the immediate future in 
view of the present position. 


POLITICAL STATUS 


To speak of politics first and briefly, 
it is possible that what may seem to 
many - Puerto Ricans an advance into 
very forward ground during the past 
years, and perhaps a status satisfactory 
for some time to come, may prove to be 
only preliminary to a much more radi- 
cal step to be undertaken presently 
Puerto Rico, I think, is likely to become 
a State. 

I think this is so because no proud 
and achieving people can go on being 
excluded from participation in the high- 
est political processes of the nation of 
which it is a part. It is ridiculous that 
Puerto Rico should send delegates to 
conventions which choose Presidential 
candidates but that the people in Puerto 
Rico should not be able to vote for the 
candidate chosen. And it is even more 
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ridiculous that they should be citizens 
of the United States and yet not en- 
titled to participation in the national 
legislative activities, many of which af- 
fect them as vitally. as they do other 
citizens. For instance, in questions of 
military service, once a decision is made, 
the responsibilities of Puerto Ricans are 
the same as those of others. Also in 
matters of trade policy, of social se- 
curity, and of agricultural planning, 
they have an equal stake along with 
others. 

The argument against statehood is 
well known. I have used it myself 
many times. I used it, however, with 
reference to the conditions at a par- 
ticular time; and those conditions are 
changing. They were economic. And 
I was always clear that they were not 
political. I simply felt that, a decade 
ago, the insular economy could not bear 
the burden of the contributions to the 
federal union involved in statehood. 
But I think the time is coming soon 
when these burdens can and must be 
borne in the interest of self-respect and 
perhaps even of equal justice. For be- 
fore long, Puerto Rico may well be 
more prosperous than many other re- 
gions of the Union. 

I regard the decision against inde- 
pendence to be a final one. And I 
think, after long observation, that the 
well-known underlying hostility to the 
United States, so publicized by many 
observers, has proved to have an even 
deeper phase, closely akin to fellow 
feeling. In other words, Puerto Ri- 
cans, somewhat to their own surprise, 
have discovered that they have after all 
become part of us. We may be mutu- 
ally critical; but our mutual criticism is 
much like that which Texans and New 
Englanders would also feel for each 
other, and not the bitter xenophobia 
that might well have been expected in 
an insular people held more or less in 
colonial condition for half a century. 
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There was, up to and including the 
Winship governorship, a good deal said 
by extremists on both sides, much of it 
for political purposes, which turns out 
nct to have reflected any very deep con- 
viction in the popular mind. And as 
for the Spanish cultural tie, its attenua- 
tion as a political phenomenon has 
tended to go on, even while Spanish 
scholarship has deepened at the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico. There has been 
the same discovery made by other 
Americans, that pride in origin and the 
cultivation of inherited culture are not 
inconsistent with the development of an 
ardent Americanism. All the rest of us 
have a foreign origin, too, sometimes re- 
cent. We are not called on to regret it 
or to consider that it lessens our oneness 
with the New World nation. So too 
with Puerto Ricans. 

I say Puerto Rico must become a 
state, even after apparent settlement on 
what is now called a commonwealth, be- 
cause statehood is the recognized status 
worked out in discussion, in legislation 
and court decision, even in civil war, as 
oar characteristic operating relationship. 
This relationship has evolved and is still 
evolving. It is not static and unchang- 
ing. But to be equal and responsible, 
Fuerto Rico must enter with the rest of 
us, co-ordinately, into our future po- 
litical experience, whatever it may be. 
This is the stable status which none of 
the advances of the past years reached, 
genuine though they were. 


PouiTics AND Economics LINKED 


There will perhaps be those who think 
that continued political progress until 
the further evolution of Puerto Rican 
institutions is merged in that of the 
whole nation is not so important in the 
insular complex as the economic changes 
which more directly affect the levels of 
living. In a way, they are right. Yet 
this is a more important matter to 
Puerto Ricans than most other Ameri- 
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cans realize, partly because until the 
1940’s political progress had seemed to 
be arrested and had acquired a psycho- 
logical weight out of proportion to its 
living value. It is not accidental, I be- 
lieve, that new political stirrings and 
accomplishments were concurrent with 
startling economic changes. Their in- 
teraction was very important. Con- 
sider, for instance, the significance to 
younger Puerto Ricans of escaping from 
the Washington psycho-complex of their 
elders and setting about to transform 
life at home without habitually asking 
for favors—or feeling that it was hope- 
less to ask for them if they were mat- 
ters of Justice. 

Puerto Rico has been fairly treated in 
many respects in the last decade by the 
nation—not in all, in my opinion, but in 
many. The sugar quotas are inequi- 
-table, the ocean freight rates too high 
because of the coastwise shipping mo- 
nopoly, the Navy has behaved very 
badly in Vieques, the Army has hardly 
met its responsibilities to the Puerto 
Rican establishment, and the Veterans 
Administration has even worse counts 
against it. 

But admission to several titles of 
the social security arrangements without 
corresponding obligations has been gen- 
erous. The development of education, 
vocational training, and agriculture has 
been on a basis of equality with the 
states. These matters have been and 
are very important, and, together with 
the returned excise taxes on rum, have 
contributed very importantly to the fa- 
vorable fiscal position of the govern- 
ment even while it undertook onerous 
engagements of new sorts in the interest 
of the economic transformation which 
was the basic objective of policy. 

These were all political matters, more 
or less, and need not have been as they 
were. They were contributions to a 
complex of arrangements which had to 
be established before the revolution 
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could be said, to be at all secure. It 
will be some time before that security 
will be stabilized. But that it is now 
much more likely to be stabilized than 
not to be, seems to me clear. When it 
is, the merging of Puerto Rican with 
national evolution can be made com- 
plete, and this, of course, will furnish 


_ an even firmer guarantee of permanence. 


START OF INDUSTRIALIZATION 


I have mentioned the word “complex.” 
This is the key to consummating the 
ambitious economic aspirations which 
from the early forties were regarded as 
the sine qua non of the movement then 
being begun. To industrialize has now 
become a favorite—if sometimes inap- 
propriate—cliché with planners for the 
underdeveloped areas of the world. But 
it was not so overused a cliché in 1942 
as it has since become, and it has turned 


out to be realizable in Puerto Rico as it: 


will not be in many other places. 

There were those who thought it un- 
realizable in Puerto Rico. Most of the 
public dissent was, however, so obvi- 
ously interested as to be subject to 
heavy discount. The sugar interests, so 
predominant then, felt very strongly 
that they had much to lose and little 
to gain from industrialization, and they 
were active in opposition to undertak- 
ing any program which relied on it. 
This opposition was very useful to its 
proponents, for never had a class or 
group been more thoroughly discredited 
for shortsightedness and downright self- 
ishness than these sugar interests in 
Puerto Rico. 

At any rate, it was determined by the 
new group then coming into dominance 
that industrialization was the means by 
which escape could be made from the 
long overlordship of the plantocracy. It 
was also, as was gradually seen, the 
means of escape from the exploitation 
of the monopolistic circle of: merchants 
so characteristic of insular economies, 
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and the way to development of a re- 
sponsible labor movement which, if it 
escaped from captivity and political 
sychophancy, could cortribute much to 
a freely functioning system of enter- 
prise. These last were incidental, per- 
haps, but they had a reciprocal relation- 
ship with the main complex, which was 
important. 

There were some favoring circum- 
stances which, if taken advantage of, 
might be helpful. Temporarily Puerto 
Rico might be attractive to outside 
enterprise because labor was cheaper 
and taxes less than on the mainland. 
These never seemed to me reliable at- 
tractions. For one thing, the labor 
troubles incident to the early stages of 
trade union growth were certain to be 
so exasperating, and perhaps would be 
so costly, as to overcome the attractions 
of lower wages. And industries at- 
tracted by tax favors were likely to be 
those which would disappear when the 
favors were withdrawn. But both might 
be of some minor psychological assist- 
ance in attracting capital and in getting 
enterprises started. 

These starts were in themselves im- 
portant. They tended to show that 
there were possibilities; and they as- 
sisted in establishing a labor and minor 
management force which would be in- 
dispensable to any considerable success. 
And all the efforts of this sort to attract 
outsiders have proved to'be justified on 
these grounds. But I argued that there 
were two sources of enterprise which 
would prove most remunerative. One 
was the spreading into Puerto Rico of 
parts of the going enterprise system of 
the mainland; the other was the de- 
velopment of a local enterprising group 
who not only discovered possibilities 
other than sugar, but risked their capi- 
tal and their careers in them. These, I 
think, are and will prove to be the most 
reliable and creative members of the 
complex now coming into being. 
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But Puerto Rican planners need to 
make more strenuous efforts than they 
have made in the past to create a 
rounded, reciprocating organism of the 
industries they are attracting and help- 
ing to establish. It is of some obvious 
use merely to have miscellaneous fac- 
tories. But these do not necessarily fit 
into the interacting network which will 
survive the artificial attractions of tax 
remission and wage differential. What 
is needed—and can be had—is a group 
of industries which buy from and Sell to 
each other, can exchange members of 
the management and labor forces, and 
have a mutual interest in helpful gov- 
ernment, in efficient and low-cost pub- 
lic utilities, and in vocational education. 


Economic OBJECTIVES 


Studying Puerto Rican progress 
through its amazing last decade, I have 
become even more convinced than I was 
when I was Governor that to ensure the 
continuity of the upward spiral there 
need to be clear and consistent eco- 
nomic objectives. The need for cen- 
tering on the complex idea was one of 
these, but that was more methodological 
than substantive. The kind of complex 
to be developed is even more important. 
And here, I think, the promotional ef- 
forts are most to be criticized. The 
hopelessly miscellaneous nature of the 
first hundreds of industries is obvious. 
The promotional efforts not only do not 
form a complex, but they do not show 
any predilection for what is possible and 
permanent as against what is improb- 
able and therefore very likely imperma- 
nent. 

What promoters and planners must 
come to, I feel, in view of this insular 
situation, their geographic location and 
their demographic condition, is devel- 
cpment with two objectives always in 
mind and rejection of all competing 
ones. One is those industries of small 
end medium size which specialize in 
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fabrication. These are relatively in- 
sensitive to location, because their ma- 
terials and products show a growing 
tendency to move by air freight in any 
case, and are common to heavier indus- 
. tries which are very widely scattered. 
These smaller industries, also, are de- 
pendent on a skilled and specialized la- 
bor force far more easily developed in 
an insular situation, if earnest effort is 
made, than in any other. It is not very 
widely realized how necessary this type 
of industry has become and what its re- 
quirements are. As we reach the stage 
of industrialization at which computers, 
robot controls, and locked-series opera- 
tions characterize the heavy trades, the 
manufacture of the control mechanisms 
becomes a more and more important 
specialty. There is an opportunity here, 
already seen by many Puerto Ricans 
and even tentatively exploited, which 
ought to be made a matter of deliberate 
and perhaps exclusive public policy. 


INTENSIFIED AGRICULTURE 


But there is another obvious field, 
and this, it can be seriously charged, 
has been unaccountably neglected. This 
is an intensified agriculture. It is a 
repetition of old pleas for me to insist 
that this neglect is inexcusable, and I 
risk a violation of the ex-Governor’s 
code in reproaching my former col- 
leagues for allowing an energetic be- 
ginning to be stifled. There was once 
a Puerto Rican Agricultural Develop- 
ment Corporation with at least the 
right intentions. It ought to have been 
made to work. Instead, the easy way 
of bowing to prejudice was taken. In 
this field it is hard for practical island- 
ers to believe that anything but sugar 
can be important; and to an almost in- 
credible degree, agricultural technology 
has centered on the production and 
processing of cane. 

To this concentration I have only the 
objection that it is not nearly enough, 
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and that it is risky for an excellent rea- 
son: Puertc Rican sugar is high-cost 
sugar which can be produced only be- 
cause it is a-tificially supported in com- 
petition witt other areas—notably Cuba 
and the Phlippines. There are other 
possibilities, not at all competitive with 
cane for land, which need to be ex- 
plored and developed. To do this 
would requ:re resolution, persistence, 
and prolonged capital expenditure; but 
I do not rézard the results of such a 
program as in the least doubtful. 

‘The world is entering on a time when, 
as the result of population growth and 
the exhaustion of good unused lands, 
foods and fiters are to be at a premium. 
This is a situation which may well af- 
fect the now accepted principle—one 
hitherto entirely justified—that indus- 
trialization is the means of salvation 
for underdeveloped areas. It is quite 
likely that shortly it will be recognized 
that an intensified agriculture is much 
more practical. What is involved in 
this, althouga the idea is for some rea- 
son yet novel, is not so different from 
the inducement of progress through in- 
dustry. As a matter of fact, the new 
kinds of agricultural production are so 
like industries as to be indistinguish- 
able. They rely on research and stand- 
ardization amd on reciprocal relations 
between varisus stages of growth and 
processing, and they need skilled man- 
agement and labor, and not mere brutal 
work. 

Puerto Rico is in an ideal situation to 
develop several specialties in great and 
growing demend—fruit products, for in- 
stance. But even more important, the 
climate and the labor force favor the 
development >f what is certain to be an 
immense indastry as protein shortages 
grow—the hydroponic culture of appro- 
priate high-p-otein plants. For these, 
sun, water, and skill are needed as 
well as a hign degree of capitalization.: 
Puerto Rico is furnished by nature with 
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the first two, is intent on specializing 
on skill, and is committed to infusions 
of capital by government. 

It bas rather sadly to be said, how- 
ever, that there is an unreasonable reluc- 
tance to open up this obvious resource 
—a reluctance which only leadership 
can overcome. One effort at devel- 
opment was allowed to die. And the 
vested interest of agricultural technolo- 
gists is still powerful. It has been my 
contention that neither specialties, such 
as pineapples for continental consump- 
tion, nor hydroponic proteins for a mal- 
nourished world need to compete with 
sugar. The one grows generally where 
cane is least productive; the other is so 
intensified as to require but little space 
—surely an important consideration is 
Puerto Rico; but, in spite of these facts, 
there is a persistent reluctance to be 
overcome. If the same effort that has 
gone into the rejuvenation of coffee- 
growing had gone into more rewarding 
crops, their development might now be 
well under way. As it is, almost every- 
thing still remains to be done. 


Basic REASONS FOR ACTION 


That there are imponderables in such 
an occurrence as the Puerto Rican up- 
lift is quite obvious. That they are the 
most important component of the move- 
ment I would contend. This leads to 
saying that they ought not to remain 
imponderable. If they can be identi- 
fied and made explicit, what is now a 
mystery may become much less that. 
It is even possible that by analyzing 
such developments, the now unknown 
principles of induced economic develop- 
ment may be revealed. That will not 
necessarily mean that duplication in 
other places is possible; but it could 
certainly mean that less capital and ef- 
fort would be wasted, and that results 
—now not very encouraging for current 
efforts—could be improved. 

As I look at the whole Puerto Rican 
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occurrence, J am impressed with its al- 
məst explosive nature Such explosions 
do not happen spontaneously. There 
must have been prepared conditions. In 
Puerto Rico there most certainly were. 
In the first place, there was political 
tantalization built up by contact with 
free American institutions, persistently 
kept just out of reach by irresponsible 
congressional control. This induced pa- 
triotism of an intensity seldom equaled 
except in very similar circumstances 
elsewhere—in Ireland, for instance, or 
in India. The determination to ex- 
pend every resource of intelligence and 
energy possessed in the service of Puerto 
Rico was completely characteristic of a 
whole group of patriots. 

That this was most characteristic of 
intellectuals had its own results, be- 
cause these intellectuals did not hesi- 
tate, in the service of patriotism, to 
abandon their careers and undertake 
the tasks required for revolution. The 
rise of the Populer Democratic party, 
and the acceptance, not only by the 
masses but by the ablest intellectuals, 
of the leadership in it of Muñoz Marin, 
furnished a necessary discipline, and 
within the discipline a rationale, which 


‘shaped up into a formidable movement. 


The intellectuals, together with Mufioz, 
worked out the program, and his leader- 
ship gained wide support for it. As a 
consequence, there were fewer of those 
mistakes, half-successes, and compro- 
mises than characterize most democratic 
efforts. 

From this it may be concluded that 
political frustration and a popular move- 
ment to escape it is a desirable starter. 
But there was another situation in 
Puerto Rico which was equally impor- 
tant. The misery of the people was 
very nearly as deep as that of any peo- 
ple in the world. They were malnour- 
ished, were housed in squatter shacks, 
and Jacked any hope of betterment. 
Their children died like flies; educa- 
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tion was available for only a few; and 
they themselves lived the precarious ex- 
istence of the chronically unemployed. 

All this was, however, in juxtaposition 
with-——indeed under the political juris- 
diction ofthe most prosperous people 
in the history of the world. The intel- 
lectuals were part of that prosperity. 
They had continental education; their 
homes were characteristic of the Ameri- 
can level of life. But they and their 
families were islands in a rising sea of 
filth, poverty, and starvation. They 
would have been less than men if they 
had not reacted by dedicating them- 
selves to change. This too is perhaps 
a necessary ingredient—an able and 
conscientious elite, so determined to 
eliminate misery that if necessary it will 
participate in overthrowing the vested 
interests in the perpetuation of poverty, 
even if it involves the charge of traitor- 
ousness to class. 


ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS 


Such a stirred and sin-convicted group 
may induce and carry through miracles 
of change if they are given the oppor- 
tunity. In Puerto Rico they were. But 
they are not always experienced or wise 
enough——-being mostly young—to realize 
the necessity for rigorous planning, for 
self-discipline, and for converting fervor 
into administration. So such movements 
are often wasted and futile. The so- 
phisticated observer awaits with some 
skepticism passage from the one stage 
to the other. Will what has been a 
natural political reaction to conditions 
of oppression and poverty become actu- 
ally a rejuvenating movement? 

It is the most interesting thing about 
the Puerto Rican case that this tran- 
sition was successfully made. There 
were two elements necessary to success, 
and both were present. The first was 
that the temptation to play on xeno- 
phobia should be rejected; and the sec- 
ond was that the elements of recon- 
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struction should be rigorously conceived 
and persistently pursued. The concep- 
tions were formulated by that excep- 
tional group of intellectuals I have men- 
tioned, and were made explicit by the 
organization of a thoroughly supported 
Planning Board. The persistence was 
furnished by an immediate reorganiza- 
tion of the administrative services anc 
the enlargement of sources of future 
supply in th2 University of Puerto Rico. 
But it wes not enough that tempta- 
tion to blame everything on outsiders, 
so characteristic of colonial demagog- 
uery and once so prevalent in Puerto 
Rico, should be rejected by Munoz and 
the others. It was necessary that the 
whole responsibility for change should 
be accepted and centered in themselves. 
Such risks politicians do not like to 
take. It is much safer to prepare a re- 
treat by stressing opposition and diff- 
culties. Muñoz, in contrast, has always 
said that Puerto Ricans had to find 
their own sa_vation, that under his lead- 
ership they could, and that if they did 
not he could be blamed. He even took 
the step so many powerful bosses are 
reluctant to take—he assumed the title 
along with power and became the first 
elected Governor. This was an admir- 
able gesture. It gave the operators of 
the program a renewed sense of identifi- 
cation and responsibility which had been 
all along so notable a feature of the 
revolution. Together with the work of 
the planners and their commitment to 
rational direction, it completed the tran- 
sition from f2rvor to administration. 
The Puerto Rican effort is now cen- 
tered in the endless and fruitful explora- 
tion of better things to do and better 
ways to do them, which is characteristic 
of a mature high-energy economy. That 
it will succeed, I, at least, have no 
longer any doubt. But there are some 
auxiliary occurrences, quite outside the 
Puerto Ricar orbit of influence, which 
will help immeasurably in what might 
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otherwise have been a more distressing 
uphill fight on the part of the devoted 
operators. The world is entering on a 
period in which population growth will 
be much more easily controlled, in which 
power will be more cheaply produced 
and more universally available, and in 
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which size or resources or location will 
not count nearly so much as devotion 
to research and reason, to good adminis- 
tration and to social conscience. How 
fortunate this is for the Puerto Ricans 
may be easily seen. It will give a brave 
effort support from unexpected sources. 
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Constitution of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 


We, the people of Puerto Rico, in order 
to organize ourselves politically on a fully 
democratic ‘basis, to promote the general 
welfare, and to secure for ourselves and 
our posterity the complete enjoyment of 
human rights, placing our trust in Almighty 
God, do ordain and establish this Consti- 
tution for the Commonwealth which, in the 
exercise of our natural rights, we now cre- 
ate within our union with the United States 
of America. 

In so doing, we declare: 

The democratic system is fundamental to 
the life of the Puerto Rican community; 

We understand that the democratic sys- 
tem of government is one in which the will 
of the people is the source of public power, 
the political order is subordinate to the 
rights of man, and the free participation 
of the citizen in collective decisions is as- 
sured; 

We consider as determining factors in 
our life our citizenship of the United States 
of America and our aspiration continually 
to enrich our democratic heritage in the 
individual and collective enjoyment of its 
rights and privileges; our loyalty to the 
principles of the Federal Constitution; the 
coexistence in Puerto Rico of the two great 
cultures of the American Hemisphere; our 
fervor for education; our faith in justice; 
our devotion to the courageous, industrious, 
and peaceful way of life; our fidelity to in- 
dividual human values above and beyond 
social position, racial differences, and eco- 
nomic interests; and our hope for a better 
world based on these principles. 


ARTICLE I 


THE COMMONWEALTH 


Section 1—The Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico is hereby constituted. Its political 
power emanates from the people and shall 
be exercised in accordance with their will, 
within the terms of the compact agreed 
upon between the people of Puerto Rico 
and the United States of America. 

Section 2.—The government of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico shall be repub- 


lican in form and its legislative, judicial 
and executive branches as established by 
this Constitution shall be equally subordi- 
nate to the sovereignty of the people of 
Puerto Rico. 

Section 3—The political authority of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico shall extend 
to the Island of Puerto Rico, and to the 
adjacent islands within its jurisdiction. 

Section 4.—The seat of the government 


‘ shall be the city of San Juan. 


ARTICLE II 


BILL OF RIGHTS 
Section 1.—The dignity of the human be- 


‘ing is inviolable. All men are equal before 


the law. No discrimination shall be made | 
on account of race, color, sex, birth, social 
origin or condition, or political or religious 
ideas. Both the laws and the system of 
public education shall embody these prin- 
ciples of essential human equality. 

Section 2.—The laws shall guarantee the 
expression of the will of the people by 
means of equal, direct and secret universal 
suffrage and shall protect the citizen against 
any coercion im the exercise of the electoral 
franchise. 

Section 3.—No law shall be made re- 
specting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof. There 
shall be complete separation of church and 
state. 

Section 4.—No law shall be made abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech or of the press, 
or the right of the people peaceably to as- 
semble and to petition the government for 
a redress: of grievances. 

Section 5.—Every person has the right 
to an education which shall be directed to 
the full development of the human per- 
sonality and to the strengthening of re- 
spect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. There shall be a system of free 
and wholly non-sectarian public education. 
Instruction in the elementary and second- 
ary schools shall be free and shall be com- 
pulsory in the elementary schools to the 
extent permitted by the facilities of the 
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state. No public property or public funds 


shall be used for the support of schools or. 


educational institutions other than those of 
the state. Nothing contained in this pro- 
vision shall prevent the state from furnish- 
ing to any child noneducational services es- 
tablished by law for the protection or wel- 
fare of children. (Compulsory attendance 
at elementary public schools to the extent 
permitted by the ‘facilities of the state as 
herein provided shall not be construed as 
_applicable to those whe receive elementary 
education in schools established under non- 
governmental auspices. ) 

See footnote. 

Section 6.—Persons may join with each 
Other and organize freely for any lawful 
purpose, except’ in military or quasi-mili- 
tary organizations. 


Section 7.—The right to life, hberty and < 


_the enjoyment of property is recognized as 
a fundamental right of man. The death 
penalty shall not exist. No person shall be 
deprived of his liberty or property without 
due process of law. No person in Puerto 
Rico shall be denied the equal protection 
of the laws. No laws impairing the obli- 
gation of contracts shall be enacted. A 
minimum amount of property and posses- 
sions shall be exempt from attachment as 
provided by law. 

Section 8.—Every person has the right 
to the protection of law against abusive 
attacks on his honor, reputation, and pri- 
vate or family life. 

Section 9.—Private property shall not be 
taken or damaged for public use except 
upon payment of just compensation and in 
the manner provided by law. No law shall 
be enacted authorizing condemnation of 


printing presses, machinery or material de- > 


voted to publications of any kind. The 
buildings in which these objects are lo- 
cated may be condemned only after a ju- 
dicial finding of public convenience and 
necessity pursuant to procedure that shall 
be provided by law, and may be taken be- 
fore such a judicial finding only when 
there ,is placed at the disposition of the 
publication an adequate site in which it can 





Section 5 above shall have force and effect 
when amended to include the sentence in- 
serted in parenthesis 
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be installed and continue to operate for a 


- reasonable time. 


Section 10.—The right of the people to 
be secure in their persons, houses, papers 
and effects against unreasonable searches 
and seizures shall not be violated. 

Wire-tapping is prohibited. 

No warrant for arrest or search and sei- 
zure shall issue except by judicial authority 
and only upon probable cause supported by 
oath or affirmation, and particularly de- 
scribing the place to be searched and the 
persons to be arrested or the things to be 
seized. 

Evidence obtained in violation of this 
section shall be inadmissible in the courts. 

Section 11.—TIn all criminal prosecutions, 
the accused shall enjoy the right to have a 
speedy and public trial, to be informed of 
the nacure and cause of the accusation and 
to have a copy thereof, to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him, to have 
compulsory process for obtaining witnesses 
in his favor, to have assistance of counsel, 
ard to be presumed innocent. 

In ell prosecutions for a felony the ac- 
cused shall have the right of trial by an 
impartial jury composed of twelve resi- 
dents of the district, who may render their 
verdict by a majority vote which in no case 
may be less than nine. 

-No person shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against him- 
self and the failure of the accused to testify 
may be neither taken into consideration nor 
commented upon against him. , 

No person shall be twice put in jeopardy 
or punishment for the same offense. 

Before conviction every accused shall be 
entitled to be admitted to bail. 

Incarceration prior to trial shall not ex- 
ceed six months nor shall bail or fines be 
excessive. No person shall be imprisoned 
for debt. 

Section 12.—Neither slavéry nor involun- 
tary servitude shall,exist except in the lat- 
ter,case as a punishment for crime after the 
accused has been duly convicted. Cruel 
and unusual punishments shall not be in- 
flicted. Suspension of civil rights includ- 
ing the right to vote shall cease upon serv- 
ice of the term of imprisonment imposed. 

No ex post facto law or bill of attainder 
snall be passed. 
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Section 13—The writ of kabeas corpus 
, shall be granted without delay and free of 
costs. The privilege of the writ of kabeas 
corpus shall not be suspended, unless the 
public safety requires it in case of rebel- 
lion, insurrection or invasion. Only the 
Legislative Assembly snall have the power 
to suspend the privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus and the laws regulating its 
issuance. 

The military authority shall always be 
subordinate to civil authority. 

Section 14.—No titles of nobility or 
other hereditary honors shall be granted. 
No officer or employee of the Common- 
wealth shall accept gifts, donations, decora- 
tions or offices from any foreign country 
or officer without prior authorization by the 
Legislative Assembly. 

Section 15.—The employment of children 
less than fourteen years of age in any oc- 
cupation which is prejudicial to their health 
or morals or which places them in jeop- 
ardy of, life or limb is prohibited. 

No child less than sixteen years of age 
shall be kept in custody in a jail or peni- 
tentiary. 

Section 16.—The right of every employee 
to choose his occupaticn freely and to re- 
sign therefrom is recognized, as is his right 
to equal pay for equal work, to a reason- 
able minimum salary, to protection against 
risks to his health or person in his work or 
employment, and to an ordinary workday 
which shall not exceed eight hours. An 
employee may work in excess of this daily 
limit only if he is paid extra compensation 
„as provided by law, at a rate never less 
than one and one-half times the regular 
rate at which he is employed. 

Section 17.—-Persons employed by pri- 
vate businesses, enterprises and individual 
employers and by agencies or instrumen- 
talities of the government operating as pri- 
vate businesses or enterprises, shall have 
the right to organize and to bargain collec- 
tively with their employers through repre- 
sentatives of their own free choosing in 
order to promote their welfare. 

Section 18—In order to assure their 
right to organize and to bargain collectively, 
persons employed by private businesses, en- 
terprises and individual employers and by 
agencies or instrumentalities of the govern- 
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ment operating as private businesses or en- 
terprises, in zheir direct relations with their 
own employers shall have the right to 
strike, to picket and to engage in other ` 
legal concerted activities. 

Nothing herein contained shall impair the 
authority of the Legislative Assembly to 
enact laws t9 deal with grave emergencies 
that clearly imperil the public health or 
safety or essential public services. 

Section 19.—The foregoing enumeration 
of rights shall not be construed restrictively 
nor does it contemplate the exclusion of 
other rights not specifically mentianed 
which belong to the people in a democ- 
racy. The dower of the Legislative As- 
sembly to enact laws for the protection of 
the life, heath and general welfare of the 
people shall likewise not be construed re- 
strictively. 


ARTICLE HI 


THE LEGISLATURE 


Section 1.—The legislative power shall be 
vested in a Legislative Assembly, which 
shall consist of two houses, the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, whose mem- 
bers shall be elected by direct vote at each 
general election. 

Section 2.—The Senate shall be com- 
posed of twenty-seven Senators and the 
House of Representatives of fifty-one Rep- 
resentatives, except as these numbers may 
be increased in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Section 7 of this Article. 

Section 3—For the purpose of election 
of members of the Legislative Assembly, 
Puerto Rico shall be divided into eight 
senatorial dis:ricts and forty representative 
districts. Each senatorial district shall elect 
two Senators and each representative dis- 
trict one Representative. 

There shal. also be eleven Senators and 
eleven Representatives elected at large. No 
elector may rote for more than one candi- 
date for Senator at Large or for more than 
one candidate for Representative at Large. 

Section 4—In the first and subsequent 
elections under this Constitution the divi- 
sion of senatorial and representative dis- 
tricts as provided in Article VIII shall be 
in effect. After each decennial census be- 
ginning with the year 1960, said division 
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shall be revised by a Board composed of 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court as 
Chairman and of two additional members 
appointed by the Governor with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The two ad- 
ditional members shall not belong to the 
same political party. Any revision shall 
maintain the number of senatorial and rep- 
resentative districts here created, which 
shall be composed of contiguous and com- 
pact territory and shall be organized, inso- 
far as practicable, upon the basis of popu- 
lation and means of communication. Each 
senatorial district shall always include five 
representative districts. 

The decisions of the Board shall be made 
by majority vote and shall take effect in 
the general elections next following each 
revision. The Board shall cease to exist 
after the completion of each revision. 

Section 5—No person shall be a mem- 
ber of the Legislative Assembly unless he 
is able to read and write the Spanish or 
English language and unless he is a citizen 
of the United States and of Puerto Rico 
and has resided in Puerto Rico at least 
two years immediately prior to the date of 
his election or appointment. No person 
shall be a member of the Senate who is 
not over thirty years of age, and no per- 
son shall be a member of the House of 
Representatives who is not over twenty- 
five years of age. 

Section 6.—No person shall be eligible 
to election or appointment as Senator or 
Representative for a district unless he has 
resided therein at least one year immedi- 
ately prior to his election or appointment. 
When there is more than one representa- 
tive district in a municipality, residence in 
the municipality shall satisfy this require- 
ment. | 

Section 7.—If in a general election more 
than two-thirds of the members of either 
house are elected from one political party 
or from a single ticket, as both are defined 
by law, the number of members shall be 
increased in the following cases: 

(a) If the party or ticket which elected 
more than two-thirds of the members of 
either or both houses shall have obtained 
less than two-thirds of the total number of 
votes cast for the office of Governor, the 
number of members of the Senate or of 
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the House of Representatives or of both 
bodies, whichever may be the case, shall , 
be increased by declaring elected a suff- 
cient number of candidates of the minority 
party or parties to bring the total number 
of members of the minority party or par- 
ties to nine in the Senate and to seventeen 
in the House of Representatives. When 
there is more than one minority party, said 
additional members shall be declared elected 
from among the candidates of each mi- 
nority party in the proportion that the 
number of votes cast for the candidate of 
each of said parties for the office of Gov- 
ernor bears to the total number of votes 
cast for the candidates of all the minority 
parties for the office of Governor. ` 

When one or more minority parties shall 
have obtained representation in a propor- 
tion equal to or greater than the propor- 
tion of votes received by their respective 
candidates for Governor, such party or par- 
ties shell not be entitled to additional mem- 
bers until the representation established for 
each of the other minority parties under 
these provisions shall have been completed. 

(6) If the party or ticket which elected 
more than two-thirds of the members of 
either or both houses shall have obtained 
more than two-thirds of the total number 
of votes cast for the office of Governor, 
and one or more minority parties shall not 
have elected the number of members in 
the Senate or in the House of Representa- 
tives or in both houses, whichever may be 
the case, which corresponds to the propor- 
ticn of votes cast by each of them for the 
office of Governor, such additional num- 
ber of their candidates shall be declared 
elected as is necessary in order to com- 
plete said proportion as nearly as possible, 
but the number of Senators of all the mi- 
nority parties shall never, under this pro- 
vision, be more than nine or that of Repre- 
sentatives more than seventeen. 

In order to select additional members of 
the Legislative Assembly from a minority 
party in accordance with these provisions, 
its candidates at large who have not been 
elected shall be the first to be declared 
elected in the order of the votes that they 
have obtained, and thereafter its district 
candidates who, not having been elected, 
have obtained in their respective districts 
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the highest proportion of the total number 
of votes cast as compared to the propor- 
tion of votes cast in favor of other candi- 
dates of the same party not elected to an 
equal office in the other districts. 

The additional Senators and Representa- 
tives whose election is declared under this 
section shall be considered for all purposes 
as Senators at Large or Representatives at 
Large. 

The measures necessary to implement 
these guarantees, the method of adjudicat- 
ing fractions that may result from the ap- 
plication of the rules contained in this sec- 
tion, and the minimum number of votes 
that a minority party must cast in favor 
of its candidate for Governor in order to 
have the right to the representation pro- 
vided herein shall be determined by the 
Legislative Assembly. 

section 8.—The term of office of Sena- 
tors and Representatives shall begin on the 
second day of January immediately follow- 
ing the date of the general election in which 
they shall have been elected. If, prior to 
the fifteen months immediately preceding 
the date of the next general election, a va- 
cancy occurs in the office of Senator or 
Representative for a district, the Governor 
shall call a special election in said district 
within thirty days following the date on 
which the vacancy occurs. This election 
shall be held not later than ninety days 
after the call, and the petson elected shall 
hold office for the rest of the unexpired 
term of his predecessor. When said va- 
cancy occurs during a legislative session, or 
when the Legislative Assembly or the Sen- 
ate has been called for a date prior to the 
certification of the results of the special 
election, the presiding officer of the ap- 
propriate house shall fill said vacancy by 
appointing the person recommended by the 
central committee of the political party of 
which his predecessor in office was a mem- 
ber. Such person shall hold the office until 
certification of the election of the candı- 
date who was elected. When the vacancy 
occurs within fifteen months prior to a gen- 
eral election, or when it occurs in the office 
of a Senator at Large or a Representa- 
tive at Large, the presiding officer of the 
appropriate house shall fill it, upon the 
recommendation of the political party of 
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which the previous holder of the office was 
a member, by appointing a person selected 
in the same manner as that in which his 
predecessor was Selected. A vacancy in 
the office of a Senator at Large or a Rep- 


‘resentative at Large elected as an independ- 


ent candidate shall be filled by an election 
in all districts. 

Section 9.—Each house shall be the sole 
judge of the election, returns and qualifi- 
cations of its members; shall choose its 
own officers; shall adopt rules for its own 
proceedings appropriate to legislative bod- 
ies; and, with the concurrence of three- 
fourths of the total number of members of 
which it is composed, may expel any mem- 
ber for the causes established in Section 21 
of this Article, authorizing impeachments. 
The Senate shall elect a President and the 
House of Representatives a Speaker trom 
among their respective members. 

Section 10~—The Legislative Assembly 
shall be deemed a continuous body during 
the term for which,its members are elected 
and shall meet ın regular session each year 
commencing on the second Monday in 
January. The duration of regular sessions 
and the periods of time for introduction 
and consideration of bills shall be pre- 
scribed by law. When the Governor calls 
the Legislative Assembly into special ses- 
sion it may consider only those matters 


‘specified in the call or in any special mes- 


sage sent to it by him during the session. 
No special session shall continue longer 
than twenty calendar days. 

Section 11.—The sessions of each house 
shall be open. 

Section 12—-A majority of the total 

number of members of which each house 
is composed shall constitute a quorum, but 
a smaller number may adjourn from day 
tc day and shall have authority to compel 
the attendance of absent members. 
_ Section 13,—The two houses shall meet 
in the Capitol of Puerto Rico and neither 
of them may adjourn for more than three 
consecutive days without the consent of 
the other. 

Section 14—-No member of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly shall be arrested while the 
house of which he is a member is in ses- 
sion, or during the fifteen days before or 
after such session, except for treason, 
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felony, or breach of tbe peace. The mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly shall not 
be questioned in any other place for any 
speech, debate, or vote in either house or 
in any committee. 

Section 15—No Senator or Representa- 
tive may, durirg the term for which he was 
elected or chosen, be appointed to any civil 
office in the Government of Puerto Rico, 
its municipalities or instrumentalities, which 
shall have been created or the salary of 
which shall have been increased during said 
term No person may hold office in the 
Government of Puerto Rico, its municipali- 
ties or instrumentalities and be a Senator 
or Representative at the same time. These 
provisions shall not prevent a member of 
the Legislative Assembly from being desig- 
nated to perform functions ad honorem. 

Section 16~—The Legislative Assembly 
shall have the power to create, consolidate 
or reorganize executive departments and to 
define their functions. 


Section 17.—No bill shall become a law. 


unless it has been printed, read, referred to 
a committee and returned therefrom with 
a written report, but either house may dis- 
charge a committee from the study and re- 
port of any bill and proceed to the con- 
sideration thereof. Each house shall keep 
a journal of its proceedings and of the 
votes cast for and against bills. The legis- 


lative proceedings shall be published in a- 


daily record in the form determined by 
law. Every bill, except general appropria- 
tion bills, shall be confined to one subject, 
which shall be clearly expressed in its title, 
and any part of an act whose subject has 
not been expressed in the title shall be 
void. The general appropriation act shall 
contain only appropriations and rules for 
their disbursement. No bill shall be 
amended in a manner that changes its 
original purpose or incorporates matters 
extraneous to it. 
or section of a law, said article or section 
shall be promulgated in its entirety as 
amended. All bills for raising revenue shall 
originate in the House of Representatives, 
but the Senate may propose or concur with 
amendments as on other bills. 

Section 18.—The subjects which may be 
dealt with by means of joint resolution 


In amending any article: 
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shall be determined by law, but every joint 
resolution shall follow the same legislative 
process as that of a bill. 

Section 19.—Every bill which is ap- 
proved by a majority of the total number 
of members of which each house is com- 
posed shall be submitted to the Governor 
anc shall become law if he signs it or if he 
does not return it, with his objections, to 
the house in which it orlginated within ten 
days (Sundays excepted) counting from 
the date on which he shall have received it. 

When the Governor returns a bill, the 
house that receives it shall enter his ob- 
jeczions in its journal and both houses may 
reconsider it. If approved by two-thirds 
of the iotal number of members of which 
each house is composed, said bill shall be- 
come law: 

If the Legislative Assembly adjourns sine 
die before the Governor has acted on a bill 
that has been presented to him less than 
ten days before, he is relieved of the obli- 


gation of returning it with his objections - 


and the bill shall become law only if the 
Governor signs it within thirty days after 
receiving it. 

Every final passage or reconsideration of 
a bill shall be by a roll-call vote. 

Section 20 —In approving any appropria- 
tion bill that contains more than one item, 
the Governor may eliminate one or more of 
such items or reduce their amounts, at the 
same time reducing the total amounts in- 
volved. : 

Section 21—The House of Representa- 
tives shall have exclusive power to imtiate 
im>eachment proceedings and, with the 
concurrence of two-thirds of the total num- 
ber of members of which it is composed, 
to bring an indictment. The Senate shall 
have exclusive power to try and to decide 
impeachment cases, and in meeting for such 
purposes the Senators shall act in the name 
of the people and under oath or affirma- 
tion. No judgment of conviction in an im- 
peachment trial shall be pronounced with- 
ouz the concurrence of three-fourths of the 
total number of members of which the 
Senate is composed, and the judgment 
shall be limited to removal from office 
The person impeached, however, may be 
liable and subject to indictment, trial judg- 
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ment and punishment according to law. 
The causes of impeachment shall be trea- 
son, bribery, other felonies, and misde- 
meanors involving moral turpitude. The 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court shall 
preside at the impeachment trial of the 
Governor. 

The two houses may conduct impeach- 
ment proceedings in their regular or special 
sessions. The presiding officers of the two 
houses, upon written request of two-thirds 
of the total number of members of which 
the House of Representatives is composed, 
must convene them to deal with such pro- 
ceedings. 

Section 22.—-The Governor shall appoint 
a Controller with the advice and consent of 
a majority of the total number of members 
of which each house is composed. The 
Controller shall meet the requirements pre- 
scribed by law and shall hold office for a 
term of ten years and until his successor 
has been appointed and qualifies. The 
Controller shall audit all the revenues, ac- 
counts and expenditures of the Common- 
wealth, of its agencies and instrumentalities 
and of its municipalities, in order to deter- 
mine whether they have been made in ac- 
cordance with law. He shall render an- 
nual reports and any special reports that 
may be required of him by the Legislative 
Assembly or by the Governor. 

In the performance of his duties the 
Controllet shall be authorized to adminis- 
ter oaths, take evidence and compel, under 
pain of contempt, the attendance of wit- 
nesses and the production of books, letters, 
documents, papers, records and all other 
articles deemed essential to a full under- 
standing of the matter under investigation. 

The Controller may be removed for the 
causes and pursuant to the procedure es- 
tablished in the preceding section. 


Articre IV 


THE EXECUTIVE 


Section 1—The executive power shall be 
vested in a Governor, who shall be elected 
by direct vote in each general election. 

Section 2-The Governor shall hold of- 
fice for the term of four years from the 
second day of January of the year follow- 
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ing his election and until his successor has 
been elected and qualifies. He shall reside 
in Puerto Rico and maintain his office in 
its capital city. 

Section 3~—No person shall be Governor 
unless, on the date of the election, he is at 
least thirty-five years of age, and is and 
has been during the preceding five years a 
citizen of the United States and a citizen 
and bona fide resident of Puerto Rico. 

Section 4.—The Governor shall execute 
the laws and cause them to be executed. 

He shall call the Legislative Assembly or 
the Senate into special session when in his. 
judgment the public interest so requires. 

He shall appoint, in the manner pre- 
scribed by this Constitution or by law, all 
officers whose appointments he is author- 
ized to make. He shall have the power to 
make appointments while the Legislative 
Assembly is not in session. Any such ap- 
pointments that require the advice and 
consent of the Senate or of both houses 
shall expire at the end of the next regular 
session. 

' He shall be the commander-in-chief of 
the militia. 

He shall have the power to call out the 
militia and summon the posse comitatus in 
order to prevent or suppress rebellion, in- 
vasion or any serious disturbance of the 
public peace. 

He shall have the power to proclaim 
martial law when the public safety requires 
it in case of rebellion or invasion or im- 
minent danger thereof. The Legislative 
Assembly shall meet forthwith on their 
own initiative to ratify or revoke the proc- 
lamation. 

He shall have the power to suspend the 
execution of sentences in criminal cases 
and to grant pardons, commutations of 
punishment, and total or partial remissions 
of fines and forfeitures for crimes com- 
mitted in violation of the laws of Puerto 
Rico. This power shall not extend to cases 
of impeachment. 

He shall approve or disapprove in ac- 
cordance with this Constitution the joint 
resolutions and bills passed’ by the Legis- 
lative Assembly. 

He shall present to the Legislative As- 
sembly, at the beginning of each regular 
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session, a message concerning the affairs of 
the Commonwealth and a report concern- 
ing the state of the Treasury of Puerto 
Rico and the proposed expenditures for 
the ensuing fiscal year. Said report shall 
contain the information necessary for the 
formulation of a program of legislation. 

He shall exercise the other powers and 
functions and discharge the other duties 
assigned to him by this Constitution or by 
law. 

Section 5.—For the purpose of exercis- 
ing executive power, the Governor shall be 
assisted by Secretaries whom he shall ap- 
point with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The appointment of the Secretary 
of State shall in addition require the ad- 
vice and consent of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the person appointed shall 
fulfill the requirements established in Sec- 
tion 3 of this Article. The Secrétaries 
shall collectively constitute the Governor’s 
advisory council, which shall be designated 
as the Council of Secretaries. . 

Section 6—Without prejudice to the 
power of the Legislative Assembly to cre- 
ate, reorganize and consolidate executive 
departments and to define their functions, 
the following departments are hereby es- 
tablished: State, Justice. Education, Health, 
Treasury, Labor, Agriculture and Com- 
merce, and Public Works. Each of these 
executive departments shall be headed by 
a Secretary. 

Section 7.—When a vacancy occurs in 
the office of Governor, caused by death, 
resignation, removal, total and permanent 
Incapacity, or any other absolute disability, 
said office shall devolve upon the Secretary 
of State, who shall hold it for the rest of 
the term and until a new Governor has 
been elected and qualifies. In the event 
that vacancies exist at the same time in 
both the office of Governor and that of 
Secretary of State, the law shall provide 
which of the Secretaries shall serve as 
Governor. 

Section 8.—When for any reason the 
Governor is temporarily unable to perform 
his functions, the Secretary of State shall 
substitute for him during the period he is 
unable to serve. If for any reason the 
Secretary of State is not available, the 
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Secretary determined by law shall tempo- 
rarily hold the office of Governor. 

Section 9.—If the Governor-elect shall 
not have qualified, or if he has qualified 
and a permanent vacancy occurs in the 
office of Governor before he shall have 
appointed a Secretary of State, or before 
ssid Secretary, having been appointed, shall 
have qualified, the Legislative Assembly 
just elected, upon convening for its first 
regular session, shall elect, by a majority 
oZ the total number of members of which 
each house is composed, a Governor who 
shall hold office until his successor is 
elected in the next general election and 
qualifies. 

Section 10.—The Governor may be re- 
moved for the causes and pursuant to the 
procedure established in Section 21 of Ar- 
ticle II of this Constitution. 


ARTICLE V 


THE JUDICIARY 


Section 1.—The judicial power of Puerto 
Rico shall be vested in a Supreme Court, 
and ip such other courts as may be estab- 
lished by law. 

Section 2—The courts of Puerto Rico 
shall constitute a unified judicial system 
for purposes of jurisdiction, operation and 
administration. The Legislative Assembly 
may create and abolish courts, except for 
the Supreme Court, in a manner not in- 
consistent with this Constitution, and shall 
cetermine the venue and organization of 
the courts. 

Section 3.—The Supreme Court shall be 
the court of last resort in Puerto Rico and 
shall be composed of a Chief Justice and 
four Associate Justices. The number of 
Justices may be changed only by law upon 
request of the Supreme Court. 

Section 4.—The Supreme Court shall 
sit, in accordance with rules adopted by it, 
és a full court or in divisions. Al the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court shall be con- 
curred in by a majority of its members. 
No law shall be held unconstitutional ex- 
cept by a majority of the total number of 
Justices of which the Court is composed 
in accordance with this Constitution or 
with lew. 


- courts. 
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Section 5.—The Supreme Court, any of 
its divisions, or any, of its Justices may 
hear in the first instance petition for 
habeas corpus and any other causes and 
proceedings as determined by law. 

Section 6-—-The Supreme Court shall 
adopt for the courts rules of evidence and 
of civil and criminal procedure which shall 
not abridge, enlarge or modify the sub- 
stantive rights of the parties. The rules 
thus adopted shall be submitted to the 
Legislative Assembly at the beginning of 
its next regular session and shall not go 
into effect until sixty days after the close 
of said session, unless disapproved by the 
Legislative Assembly, which shall have 
the power both at said session and subse- 
quently to amend, repeal ot supplement 
any of said rules by a specific law to that 
effect. 

Section 7.—The Supreme Court shall 
adopt rules for the’ administration of the 
These rules shall be subject to the 
laws concerning procurement, personnel, 
audit and appropriation of funds, and other 
-laws which apply generally to all branches 
of the government. The Chief Justice 
shall direct the administration of the courts 
and shall appoint an administrative direc- 
tor who shall hold office at the will. of the 
Chief Justice. 

Section 8.—Judges shall be appointed by 
the Governor with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. Justices of the Supreme 
Court shall not assume office until after 
confirmation by the Senate and shall hold 
their offices during good ‘behavior. The 
‘terms of office of the other judges shall be 
fixed by law and shall not be less than that 
fixed for the term of office of a judge of 
the same or equivalent category existing 
when this Constitution takes effect. The 
other officials and employees of the courts 
shall be appointed in the manner provided 
by law. 

Section 9.—No person shall be appointed 
a Justice of the Supreme Court unless he is 
a citizen of the United States and of Puerto 
Rico, shall have been admitted to the prac- 
tice of law in Puerto Rico at least ten 
years prior to this appointment, and shall 
have resided in Puerto Rico at least five 
years immediately prior thereto. 
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Section 10.—The Legislative Assembly 
shall establish a retirement system for 
judges. Retirement shall be compulsory at 
the age of seventy years. 

Section 11——TJustices of the Supreme 
Court may be removed for the causes and 
pursuant to the procedure established in 
Section 21 of Article III of this Constitu- 
tion. 
removed by the Supreme Court for the 
causes and pursuant to the procedure pro- 
vided by law. 

Section 12—No Judge shall make a 
direct or indirect financial contribution to 
any political organization or party, or hold 
any executive office therein, or participate 
in a political campaign of any kind, or be 
candidate for an elective public office un- 
less he has resigned his judicial office at 
least six months prior to his nomination. 

Section 13—In the event that a court or 
any of its divisions or sections is changed 
or abolished by law, the person holding a 
post of judge therein shall continue to hold 
it during the rest of the term for which he 
was appointed and shall perform the ju- 
dicial functions assigned to him by the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 


ARTICLE VI 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Section 1.—The Legislative Assembly 
shall have the power to create, abolish, 
consolidate and reorganize municipalities: 
to change their territorial limits; to deter- 
mine their organization and functions: and 
to authorize them to develop programs for 


the general welfare and to create any agen- 


cies necessary for that purpose. 

No law abolishing or consolidating mu- 
nicipalities shall take effect until ratified in 
a referendum by a majority of the quali- 
fied electors voting in said referendum in 
each of the municipalities to be abolished 
or consolidated. The referendum shall be 
conducted in the manner determined by 
law, which shall include the applicable pro- 
cedures of the election laws in effect when 
the referendum law is approved. 

Section 2.—The power of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico to impose and col- 
lect taxes and to authorize their imposition 


Judges of the other courts may be ; 
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and collection by municipalities shall be 
exercised as determined by the Legislative 
Assembly and shall never be surrendered 
or suspended. The power of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico to contract and to 
authorize the contracting of debts shall be 
exercised ag determined by the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Section 3.—The rules of taxation in 
Puerto Rico shall be uniform. 

Section 4.—General elections shall be 
held every four years on the day of No- 
vember determined by the Legislative As- 
sembly. In said elections there shall be 
elected a Governor, the members of the 
Legislative Assembly, and the other officials 
whose election on that date is provided for 
by law. 

Every person over twenty-one years of 
age shall be entitled to vote if he fulfills 
the other conditions determined by law. 
No person shall be deprived of the right 
to vote because he does not know how to 
read or write or does not own property. 

All matters concerning the electoral proc- 
ess, registration of voters, political parties 
and candidates shall be determined by law. 

Every popularly elected official shall be 
elected by direct vote and any candidate 
who receives more votes than any other 
candidate for the same office shall be de- 
clared elected. 

Section 5.—The laws shall be promul- 
gated in accordance with the procedure pre- 
scribed by law and shall specify the terms 
under which they shall take effect. 

Section 6.—If at the end of any fiscal 
year the appropriations necessary for the 
ordinary operating expenses of the govern- 
ment and for the payment of interest on 
and amortization of the public debt for the 
ensuing. fiscal year shall not have been 
made, the several sums appropriated in the 
last appropriation acts for the objects and 
purposes therein specified, so far as the 
same may be applicable, shall continue in 
effect item by item, and the Governor shall 
authorize the payments necessary for such 
purposes until corresponding appropriations 
are made. 

Section 7-—The appropriations made for 
any fiscal year shall not exceed the total 
revenues, including available surplus, esti- 
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mated for said fiscal year unless the impo- 
sition of taxes sufficient to cover said ap- 
propriations is provided by law. 

Section 8~—In case the available reve- 
nues including surplus for any fiscal year 
are insufficient to meet the appropriation 
made for that year, interest on the public 
debt and amortization thereof shall first be 
paid, and other disbursements shall there- 
after be made in accordance with the order 
of priorities established by law. 

Section 9.—-Public property and funds 
shall only be disposed of for public pur- 
poses, for the support and operation of 
state institutions, and pursuant to law. 

Section 10.—No law shall give extra 
compensation to any public officer, em- 
ployee, agent or contractor after services 
shall have been rendered or contract made. 
No law shall extend the term of any pub- 
lic oficer or diminish his salary or emolu- 
ments after his election or appointment. 
No person shall draw a salary for more 
than one office or position in the govern- 
ment of Puerto Rico. 

Section 11.—The salaries of the Gov- 
emor, the Secretaries, the members of the 
Legislative Assembly, the Controller and 
Judges shall be fixed by a special law and, 
except. for the salaries of the members of 
the Legislative Assembly, shall not be de- 
creased during the terms for which they 
are elected or appointed. The salaries of 
the Governor and the Controller shall not 
be increased during said terms. No in- 
crease in the salaries of the members of the 
Legislative Assembly shall take effect until 
after the expiration of the term of the 
Legislative Assembly during which it is en- 
acted. Any reduction of the salaries of 
tne members of the Legislative Assembly 
shall be effective only during the term of 
the Legislative Assembly which approves it. 

Section 12.—The Governor shall occupy 
and use, free of rent, the buildings and 
properties belonging to the Commonwealth 
which have been or shall hereafter be used 
and occupied by him as chief -executive. 

Section 13.—The procedure for granting 
franchises, rights, privileges and conces- 
sions of a public or quasi-public nature 
shall be determined by law, but every con- 
cession of this kind to a person or private 
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entity must be approved by the Governor 
or by the executive official whom he desig- 
‘hates. Every franchise, right, privilege or 
concession of a public or quasi-public na- 
ture shall be subject to amendment, altera- 
tion or repeal as determined by law. 

Section 14.—-No corporation shall be au- 
thorized to conduct the business of buying 
and selling real estate or be permitted to 
hold or own real estate except such as may 
be reasonably necessary to enable’ it to 
carry-'out the purposes for which it was 
created, and every corporation authorized 
to engage in agriculture shall by charter be 
restricted to the ownership and control of 
not to exceed five hundred acres of land; 
and this shall be held to prevent any mem- 
ber of a corporation engaged in agriculture 
from being in any wise interested in any 
other corporation engaged in agriculture. 

Corporations, however, may loan funds 
upon real estate security, and purchase real 
estate when necessary for the collection of 
loans, but they shall dispose of real estate 
so obtained within five years after receiving 
the title. 

Corporations not organized in Puerto 
Rico, but doing business in Puerto Rico, 
shall be bound by the provisions of this 
section so far as they are applicable. 

These provisions shall not prevent the 
ownership, possession or management of 
lands in excess of five hundred acres by the 
Commonwealth, its agencies or instrumen- 
talities. 

Section 15-—The Legislative Assembly 
shall determine all matters concerning the 
flag, the seal and the anthem of the Com- 
monwealth. Once determined, no law 
changing them shall take effect until one 
year after the general election next follow- 
ing the date of enactment of said law. 

Section 16.—Al] public officials and em- 
ployees of the Commonwealth, its agencies, 
instrumentalities and political subdivisions, 
before entering upon their respective duties, 
shall take an oath to support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 

Section 17.—In case of invasion, rebel- 
lion, epidemic or any other event giving 
rise to a state of emergency, the Governor 
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may call the Legislative Assembly to meet 
in a place otaer tham the Capitol of Puerto 
Rico, subject to the approval or disapproval 
of the Legislative Assembly. Under the 
same conditions, the Governor may, during 
the period of emergency, order the govern- 
ment, its agencies and instrumentalities to 
be moved temporarily to a place other than 
the seat of the government. 

Section 18.—All criminal action in the 
courts of the Commonwealth shall be con- 
ducted in the name and by the authority 
of “The Peorle of Puerto Rico” until other- 
wise provided by law. ` 

Section 19.—It shall be the public policy 
of the Commonwealth to conserve, develop 
and use its natural resources in the most 
effective manner possible for the general 
welfare of the community; to conserve and 
maintain buildings and places declared by 
the Legislative Assembly to be of historic 
or artistic value; to regulate its penal 
institutions in a manner that effectively 
achieves their purposes and to provide, 
within the limits of available resources, for 
adequate treatment of delinquents in order 
to make possible their moral and social re- 
habilitation. 


ARTICLE VO 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 


- Section 1—The Legislative Assembly 
may propose amendments to this Consti- 
tution by a concurrent resolution approved 
by not less than two-thirds of the total 
number of m2mbers of which each house 
is composed. All proposed amendments 
shall be submztted to the qualified electors 
in a special referendum, but if the concur- 
rent resolution is approved by not less 
than three-fourths of the total number of 
members of which each house is composed, 
the Legislative Assembly may provide that 
the teferendum shall be held at the same 
time as the next general election Each 
proposed amerdment shall be voted on 
separately and not more than three pro- 
posed amendments may be submitted at 
the -same referendum. Every proposed 
amendment skall specify the terms under 
which it shall take effect, and it shall be- 
come a part of this Constitution if it is 
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ratified by a majority of the electors vot- 
ing thereon. Once approved, a proposed 
amendment must be published at least 
three months prior to the date of the 
referendum. ; 

Section 2.—The Legislative Assembly, by 
a concurrent resolution approved by two- 
thirds of the total number of members of 
which each house is composed, may sub- 
mit to the qualifed electors at a refer- 
endum, held at the same time as a general 
election, the question of whether a consti- 
tutional convention shall be called to re- 
vise this “Constitution. If a majority of 
the electors voting on this question vote in 
favor of the revision, it shall be made by 
a Constitutional Convention elected in the 
manner provided by law. Every revision 
of this Constitution shall be submitted to 
the qualified electors at a special refer- 
endum for ratification or rejection by a 
majority of the votes cast at the refer- 
endum. 

Section 3.—-No amendment to this Con- 
stitution shall alter the republican form of 
government established by it or abolish its 
bill of rights. (Any amendment or revision 
of this constitution shall be consistent with 
the resolution enacted by the Congress of 
the United States approving this constitu- 
tion, with the applicable provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States, with the 
Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act, and 
with Public Law 600, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, adopted in the nature of a compact.) 
See footnote. 


ARTICLE VII 


SENATORIAL AND REPRESENTATIVE 
DISTRICTS 


Section 1.—The senatorial and repre- 
sentative districts shall be the following: 

I—SENATORIAL DISTRICT oF SAN JUAN, 
which shall be composed of the following 
Representative Districts: 1—The Capital 
of Puerto Rico, excluding the present elec- 


toral precincts of Santurce and Rio Pie- 


Except for amendments to section 5, article 
H, and to section 3, article VII, article VIZ 
.above shall have force and effect when section 
3 above has been amended to include the sen- 
tence inserted in parenthesis. 
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dras; 2.—Electoral zones numbers 1 and 2 


-of the present precinct of Sehturce; 3.— 


Electoral zone number 3 of the present 
precinct of Santurce; 4—-Electoral zone. 
number 4 of the present precinct of San- 
turce; and 5.—Wards Hato Rey, Puerto 
Nuevo and Caparra Heights of the Capital 
of Puerto Rico. 

TI.—SENATORIAL DISTRICT oF BAYAMÓN, 
which shall be composed of the following 
Representative Districts: 6—-The munici- 
pality of Bayamón; 7—The municipalities 
of Carolina and Trujillo Alto; 8—The 
present electoral precinct of Río Piedras, 
excluding wards Hato Rey, Puerto Nuevo 
and Caparra Heights of the Capital of 
Puerto Rico; 9—The municipalities of 
Cataño, Guaynabo and Toa Baja; and 10. 
—The municipalities of Toa Alta, Coro 
and Naranjito. 

Q1-——SenaTorIAL DISTRICT oF ARECIBO, ` 
whick shall be composed of the following 
Representative Districts: 11—The munici- 
palities of Vega Baja, Vega Alta and Do- 
rado; 12.-The municipalities of Manati 
and Barceloneta; 13—The municipalities 
of Ciales and Morovis; 14.—The munici- 
pality of Arecibo; and 15—The munici- 
pality of Utuado. 

IV.—SENATORIAL DISTRICT OF AGUADILLA, 
which shall be composed of the following 
Representative Districts: 16-—The munici- 
palities of Camuy, Hatillo and Quebradi- 
las; 17-—The municipalities of Aguadilla 
and Isabela; 18-=-The municipalities of 
San Sebastián and Moca; 19.—The munici- 
palities of Lares, Las Marias and Maricao; 
and 20.—The municipalities of Afiasco, 
Aguada and Rincón. 

V.—SENATORIAL DISTRICT OF MAYAGUEZ, 
which shall be composed of the following 
Representative Districts: 21—The munici- 
pality of Mayaguez; 22-——The municipali- 
ties of Cabo Rojo, Hormigueros and Lajas; 
23.—The municipalities of San German and 
Sabana Grande; 24.—The municipalities of 
Yauco and Guanica; and 25.—The munici- 
palities of Guayanilla and Peñuelas. 

VI. SENATORIAL District OF Ponce, 
which shall be composed of the following 
Representative Districts: 26-—The first, 
second, third, fourth, fifth and sixth wards 
and the City Beach of the municipality of 
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Ponce; 27.—The municipality of Ponce, 
except for the first, second, third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth wards and the City Beach; 
28.—The municipalities of Adjuntas and 
Jayuya; 29.—The municipalities of Juana 
Díaz, Santa Isabel and Villalba; and 30.— 
The municipalities of Coamo and Orocovis. 

VIL.—-SENATORIAL DISTRICT oF GUAYAMA, 
which shall be composed of the following 
Representative Districts: 31-—-The mu- 
nicipalities of Aibonito, Barranquitas and 
Comerio; 32.—The municipalities of Cayey 
and Cidra; 33.—The municipalities of 
Caguas and Aguas Buenas; 34-—The mu- 
nicipalities of Guayama and Salinas; and 
35.—The municipalities of Patillas, Mau- 
nabo and Arroyo. 

VITI—SENATORIAL District or HUMA- 
cao, which shall be composed of the fol- 
lowing Representative Districts: 36.—The 
municipalities of Humacao and Yabucoa; 
37 ——The municipalities of Juncos, Gurabo 
and San Lorenzo; 38.—The municipalities 
of Naguabo, Ceiba and Las Piedras; 39.— 
The municipalities of Fajardo and Vieques 
and the Island of Culebra; and 40—The 
municipalities of Rio Grande, Loíza and 
Luquillo. 

Section 2—Electoral zones numbers 1, 
2, 3 and 4 included in three representative 
districts within the senatorial district of 
San Juan are those presently existing for 
purposes of electoral organization in the 
second precinct of San Juan. 


ARTICLE IX 


TRANSITORY PROVISIONS 


Section 1—When this Constitution goes 
into effect all laws not inconsistent there- 
with shall continue in full force until 
amended or repealed, or until they expire 
by their own terms. 

Unless otherwise provided by this Con- 
stitution, civil and criminal liabilities, rights, 
franchises, concessions, privileges, claims, 
actions, causes of action, contracts, and 
civil, criminal and administrative proceed- 
ings shall continue unaffected, notwith- 
standing the taking effect of this Constitu- 
tion. 

Section 2.—All officers who are in office 
by election or appointment on the date 
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this Constitution takes effect shall con- 
tinue to hold their offices and to perform 
the functions thereof in a manner not in- 
consistent with this Constitution, unless the 
functions of their offices are abolished or 
until their successors are selected and 
qualify in accordance with this Constitution 
and laws enacted pursuant thereto. ` 

Section 3.—Notwithstanding the age limit 
fixed by this Constitution for compulsory 
retirement, all the judges of the courts of 
Puerto Rico who are holding office on the 
date this Constitution takes effect shall 
continue to hold their judicial offices until 
the expiration of the terms for which they 
were appointed, and in the case of Justices 
of the Supreme Court during good behavior. 

Section 4.—The Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico shall be the successor of the People of 
Puerto Rico for all purposes, including 
without limitation the collection and pay- 
ment of debts and liabilities in accordance 
with their terms. 

Section 5.-When this Constitution goes 
into effect, the term “citizen of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico” shall replace 
the term “citizen of Puerto Rico” as previ-- 
ously used. 

Section 6—Political parties shall con- 
tinue to enjoy all rights recognized by the 
election law, provided that on the effective 
date of this Constitution they fulfill the 
minimum requirements for the registration 
of new parties contained in said law. Five 
years after this Constitution shall have 
taken effect the Legislative Assembly may 
change these requirements, but any law in- 
creasing them shall not go into effect until 
after the general election next following its 
enactment. 

Section 7.—The Legislative Assembly 
may enact the laws necessary to supple- 
ment and make effective these transitory 
provisions in order to assure the function- 
ing of the government until the officers pro- 
vided for by this Constitution are elected 
or appointed and qualify, and until this 
Constitution takes effect in all respects. 

Section 8.—If the Legislative Assembly 
creates a Department of Commerce, the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce 
shall thereafter be called the Department 
of Agriculture. 
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TANSILL, CHARLES CALLAN. Back Door 
to War: The Roosevelt Foreign Policy, 
1933-1941. Pp. 690 Chicago: Henry 

- Regnery Company, 1952. $6.50. 

In the aftermaths of the world wars of 
the twentieth century it is the function of 
“revisionist” historians to reassess the rec- 
ord and, more often than not, to show that 
villains were heroes, heroes were villains, 
and all that happened was altogether dif- 
ferent from what contemporaries assumed 
it to be. This task, when well performed, 
is useful and necessary for it serves truth 
by correcting the undocumented passions of 
foresight with the documented wisdom of 
hindsight. Among worthy contributions of 
this kind have been the writings of Harry 
Elmer Barnes, Sidney Fay, Charles A. 
Beard, and Charles C. Tansill, professor of 
American diplomatic history at Georgetown 
University, in his earlier work, America 
Goes To War (1938), dealing with 1917. 

Professor Tansill’s new book is, in form, 
in the best tradition of diplomatic histori- 
ans (including the unorothodox scholars, 
who are obliged to be twice as scholarly as 
the orothodox), for it is replete with foot- 
notes, bibliography, a good index, and based 
upon “access to the copious correspondence 
in the confidential files of the Department 
of State” Its purpose is to prove that the 
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Roosevelt Administration, while champion- 
ing peace, was bent upon war and suc- 
ceeded in inducing an isolationist Congress 
and public to accept war by the calculated 
device of provoking the enemy to attack 
the United States. 

All of this is true. And it is good to 
have a fully documented account of the 
tale couched in these terms. This volume 
is nevertheless disappointing because the 
despize his scholarly eminence, 
displays no awareness whatever of what 
United States foreign policy is about or of 
what Fascist foreign policy was about. 

American policy-makers, reluctantly sup- 
ported by a confused citizenry, decided in 
1940, as they had decided in 1917 and 
even in 1813 (see Jefferson’s comments) 
and again in 1947-52, that American se- 
curity would be endangered if any one 
Power or combination of Powers should 
conquer Europe and/or Asia. This bal- 
ance-of-power calculus could not be pre- 
sented to the populace in terms of power 
politics, which the American public equates 
with sin, and lad to be clothed in legalistic- 
moralistic verbiage about “freedom of the 
seas,” “the war to end war,” “the war to 
make the wor.d_safe for democracy,” the 
“Atlantic Charter,” the “Four Freedoms,” 
and other irrelevancies. The validity of the 
decision itself is open to question, though 
no one ever questions it. Fascist totali- 
tarianism, by virtue of its inner dynamics, 
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could not stop, until smashed by superior 
force, at anything short of the conquest of 
the globe. 

Dr. Tansill, unhappily, is innocent of any 
suspicion of these obvious facts of life— 
with the result that his monumental work 
is almost meaningless in its central thesis. 
Despite vast erudition, the thesis not only 
fails to challenge the basic assumptions of 
the Roosevelt administration but is warped 
by the narrowly conceived purpose of the 
author into the elaboration of a set of 
dubious or preposterous propositions. The 
first sentence of the book asserts: “THE 
MAIN OBJECTIVE in American foreign 
policy since 1900 has been the preserva- 
tion of the British Empire.” Among the 
last sentences are: “Was the preservation 
of the British Empire worth the blood, 
sweat, and tears not only of the men who 
would die in the agony of Pearl Harbor 
but also of the long roll of heroes who 
perished” all over the earth? Between 
these terminal points the author is obliged 
by his naive thesis to argue, contrary to 
all reason, that “if we had not entered the 
war in 1917, World War I would have 
ended in a stalemate” (p. 9); “Germany 
had been baited into a war with Britain 
and France when she would have preferred 
a conflict with Russia over the Ukraine” 
(p. 557), causing one to wonder whether 
Tansill has ever read Mein Kampf; “the 
Nazi regime is placed upon an uneasy 
defensive” (p. 284); “Ickes widens the 
breach” (p. 350); “Beneš postpones too 
long a policy of appeasement” (p. 389); 
“Russia instigates war in the Far East” 
(p. 456); “Japan proposes a joint search 
for world peace, but Hull declines” (p. 
481); “Stalin lights the fuse” (p. 525); 
“Roosevelt seeks a pretext for war with 
Germany” (p. 584); “Japan is maneuvered 
into firing the first shot” (p. 616); and 
others. 

That all of this is nonsense is a great 
pity, since Americans need, now more than 
ever, a revaluation of foreign policy in the 
light of careful documentation and full 
awareness of the realities of world politics. 
Dr. Tansill is terrific at documentation and 
wholly ignorant of realities. He thus dem- 
onstrates anew that scholarship without 
perspective is sterile. Some day perhaps 
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some perceptive scholar will reassess the 
American record in the world wars of our 
time in terms useful for the future. This 
Tansill has altogether failed to do. 
FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
Williams College 


Caang, Tse Coun. Cyclical Movements 
in the Balance of Payments. Pp. x, 224. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1951. $3.75. 


This inquiry into the fluctuations of in- 
ternational economie transactions consists 
of three parts. Part I begins with a theo- 
retical analysis of how transactions on in- 
come and capital account in different types 
of country respond to changes in home and 
world income. Later chapters deal sta- 
tistically with the foreign-trade multiplier 
and with the income and price elasticity of 
the imports and exports of a considerable 
list of countries. Parts II and IH are de- 
voted to case studies of the balance of pay- 
ments. A detailed statistical analysis of 
Great Britain (a highly industrialized coun- 
try deficient in raw materials) is followed 
by briefer studies of the United States (a 
highly industrialized and broadly self-suffi- 
cient economy), Sweden (a less extreme 
variant of the same type), Australia (an 
agricultural country), Chile (“a typical 
mining country”), and Canada (a “mixed” 
economy). 

Dr. Chang relegates the classical price 
and species-low mechanism to a minor 
role. He finds that the quantity of im- 
ports of a country is predominantly deter- 
mined by movements of its national in- 
come, while the quantity of its exports is 
determined by the movements of world in- 
come. The principal influence of prices is 
not on the quantities that enter into trade, 
but on their values. If the real income of 
a country rises, it transmits an upward 
thrust to other nations by the expansion 
of its imports. If the real income of the 
rest of the world rises, the given country 
will soon benefit by expanding its exports. 
Thus the “foreign-trade multiplier” induces 
& tendency toward international synchro- 
nism of prosperity and depression. As far 
as income transactions go, industrial and 
mining countries “generally tend to show 
an alternate surplus and deficit in relation 
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to general world prosperity and depression; 
whereas the agricultural type tends to have 
the opposite pattern.” But the transac- 
tions on long-term capital account are also 
geared to the’ world cycle, and they tend 
to offset the fluctuations in the income 
transactions. When the net import (ex- 
port) of capital equals the deficit (sur- 
plus) on income account, a country’s bal- 
ance of payments is in “cyclical equilib- 
rium.” A tendency toward such a “natural 
harmony” exists, but it does not always 
prevail, and movements of gold or short- 
term capital therefore become necessary. 
These, in briefest compass, are some of 
the broad conclusions of Dr. Chang’s in- 
quiry. They are bound to excite consider- 
able discussion. How cogent is the theo- 
retical or statistical argument in behalf of 
a natural tendency toward cyclical equilib- 
rium in a country’s balance of payments? 
Is the income of a naticn determined solely 
by its home investment and exports, as Dr. 
Chang supposes? Do monetary and price 
changes receive their full weight in his 
analysis? What of tariffs and other politi- 
cal obstacles to free international traffic in 
commodities, services, and securities? Are 
the numerous equations, correlation coeff- 
cients, multipliers, and elasticities a reliable 
guide to economic prediction or policyr 
Are they even a reliable summary of past 
experience? Not all these questions would 
be answered in Dr. Chang’s favor by the 
present reviewer. Nevertheless, I definitely 
feel that his bold and pioneering investiga- 
tion deserves the careful scrutiny of all stu- 
dents concerned with its intellectual range. 
ARTHUR F. BuRNS 
National Bureau of Economic Research 
New York City 
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Moos, Matcotm. Politics, Presidents, and 
Coattaids. Pp. xxi, 237. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1952. $4.50. 
Many books have been written about the 

election of presidents, but the election of 

congressmen has attracted comparatively 


advance. 
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little attention from our book writers, 
either popular or academic. .The general 
neglect of congressional elections in the 
literature'of American politics may reilect 
the lesser interest of the voters themselves 
in their representatives in the legislative 
branch of government. Successful candi- 
dates for the presidency, according to Pro- 
fessor Moos’s calculations, have received 
on the average 74 per cent more votes 
than their fellow candidates for the Con- 
gress, and even the unsuccessful presiden- 
tial candidates have generally led their con- 
gressional tickets. Who these numerous but 
obscure voters are, that take the trouble to 
go to the polls in order to vote for a presi- 
dent, and then will not bother to vote for 
a congressman, Professor Moos does not 
say. Evidently they are not greatly inter- 
ested in political parties or deeply con- 
cerned about the practical operation of our 
constitutional system of checks and bal- 
ances. 

Professor Moos is interested in both 
these topics, but his primary interest is in 
the relationship between the voting for 
presidential candidates and that for con- 
gressmen The question, whether candi- 
dates for Congress should hope to ride into 
office on the coattails of popular presiden- 
tial condidates, may not be important in 
the nearly three-fourths of the congres- 
sional districts in which the victory of one 
party or the other is practically certain in 
But in the more than 100 dis- 
tricts which are ordinarily closely con- 
tested the answer to this question is im- 
portant to practical politicians. Professor 
Moos makes it seem important also to po- 
litical theorists. His conclusion, from an 
impressive array of statistical evidence, is 
that coattail influence is not a critical fac- 
tor in national elections. 

More important to most students of 
American politics will be Professor Moos’s 
conclusions concerning the nature and tend- 
ency of the American party system. He 
has taken a close look at the election re- 
turns for some years back and convinced 
himself that what he calls “party politics— 
free style,” that is, the traditional system 
of “principle-less” partisanship, is superior 
to the system of more strictly disciplined 
parties, which might result from a realign- 
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ment on a more rational basis, as advo- 
cated by some of our professional political 
scientists, notably the authors of the re- 
port of the Committee on Political Parties 
of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion. Professor Moos’s argument in sup- 
port of his opinion is vigorous and is sup- 
ported with fresh evidence derived from 
the election returns. It is also set forth in 
a more lively style than is generally found 
in statistical treatments of political ques- 
tions. This is a book which deserves the 
attention of all serious students of Ameri- 


can politics, both amateur and professional. 


ArtHur N. HOLCOMBE 
Harvard University 


Hoover, HERBERT. The Memoirs of Her- 
bert Hoover. Vol. IIT: The Great De- 
pression, 1929-1941. Pp. xv, 503. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1952. 
$5.00. 


Essentially this third volume of Hoover’s 
Memoirs is his justification of his handling 
of the Great Depression. If he is con- 
scious of a single error in his methods, he 
does not confess it. Ironically enough he 
had, throughout the 1920's, warned against 
the credit policies of the Federal Reserve 
Board that contributed to the market crash 
of 1929. To his everlasting credit he had 
no sympathy with Andrew Mellon’s depres- 
sion formula which he says was: ‘“‘Liquidate 
labor, liquidate stocks, liquidate farmers.” 


Hoover spent most of his four presiden- - 


tial years inventing and applying devices to 
counteract the harrowing economic trend. 
In this he was limited by his inflexible so- 
cial and economic philosophies. “National 
stability,” he writes, “required that we bal- 
ance the budget.” So galloping deflation 
was accelerated by increased taxation and 
reduced federal spending. A similar policy 
in the Eisenhower administration, in case 
of even a recession, would probably finish 
the Republican party. 

Sixteen months after the market crash 
Hoover was insisting: “The basis of suc- 
cessful relief in national distress is to mo- 
bilize and organize the infinite number of 
agencies of self help in the community,” 
and this was said when personal incomes 
were wilting away. At the same time he 
was asserting the responsibility of local 
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governments for relief just when thei 
dwindling revenues and borrowing poten- 
tialities were confronting them with im- 
pending bankruptcy. 

Yet Herbert Hoover is convinced that 
he had whipped the depression by 1932. 
“Tz the New Dealers had carried on our 
policies instead of deliberately wrecking 
them and then trying to make America 
over irto a collectivist system, we should 
have made complete recovery in 18 months 
after 1932, as did all the other dozen na- 
tions with a free economy.” He points out 
what all the economic charts indeed con- 
firm—that only World War II finally got 
us out of depression conditions. 

A man from Mars landing on earth and 
having no other source of information 
about Franklin Roosevelt than this book 
could scarcely believe that such an earth 
being was possible. If President Roosevelt 
possessed one redeeming trait, Herbert 
Hoover apparently never noticed it. Roose- 
velt would appear to have been something 
of an economic moron particularly in his 
monetary manipulations, His misrepre- 
sentations of Hoover’s dealing with the 
depression are thoroughly and convincingly 
documented. Under the circumstances the 
ex-president can be pardoned for frequent 
use of the epithet “lies,” although he does 
suggest that Roosevelt was misled by his 
ghost writers. Hoover proudly declares 
that he never delivered a ghost written 
speech. 

The meticulous care with which Herbert 
Hoover solemnly demolishes, detail by de- 
tail, the misrepresentations of Franklin 
Roosevelt, whether as a campaigner or as 
President, reveals Hoover’s overestimate 
of the rational nature of the human race. 
He may be unaware of his own application 
to those whe have philosophies different 
from his of such epithets as ““demagogues,” 
“pseudo liberals,” “socialistic,” “commu- 
nistic,” and “fascist,” to mention but a 
few. Moreover that, still historically 
young institution, ‘‘free enterprise,” is as- 
sumed to be the absolute ultimate in eco- 
nomic evolution, which only a potentially 
aberrant human race can prevent from 
prevailing when Gabriel trumpets the Judg- 
ment Day. WitrrepD E BINKLEY 

Ohio Northern University 
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Corson, JoHN J. Executives for the Fed- 
eral Service: A Program for Achon in 
Time of Crisis. Pp. mi, 91. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1952. , $1.50. 


John Corson’s Executives for the Federal 
Service has two unusual qualities—you can 
read it at one sitting, and the whole book 
makes good sense. The book is the result 
of a very workmanlike analysis of the 
“distressing scarcity” of top-level leader- 
ship to administer the increasingly diverse 
functions of the United States government. 
It is a successful attempt to establish some 
constructive guides to remedy our short- 
age of able public executives. 

The author is herein concerned with the 
3,300 executives (1950 estimate) required 
for the management of the executive 
branch. Although this group receives only 
2 per cent of the federal salary budget, 
John Corson correctly stresses the great 
impact which, for better or for worse, this 
small cadre has upon the productivity and 
enterprise of the entire 2,250,000 members 
of the public service. 

Consideration is first given to the “mar- 
ket” of supply and demand for executives 
where the supply does not now and never 
has equaled the demand. Mr. Corson sug- 
gests that one reason has been the lack of 
organized machinery to identify available 
and competent individuals with the pe- 
culiar talents required of those who assume 
key jobs in the Federal departments and 
emergency establishments. 

As another problem in obtaining a fa- 
vorable balance in the executive “market 
place,” Corson points to the inabilities, and 
hence the hesitations, of many persons in 
private business to handle with a sure hand 
the appallingly complex tasks of govern- 
ment. 

One of the most interesting parts of the 
book is the analysis of why individuals re- 
fuse to accept appointments to important 
and influential positions offered them. In 
addition to such “avowed reasons” as the 
inadequacy of compensation and unwilling- 
ness to accept the abuse which may fall 
upon public officials, Mr. Corson ferrets 
out some of the underlying, though rarely 
articulated, reasons. Among these are the 
inability of the prospective appointee to 
visualize the nature of the work to be 
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undertaken, the Jack of a sense of genu- 
ine emergency need, the inability of some 
agency heads to attract and command the 
respect of competent subordinate execu- 
tives, and the lower prestige which has de- 
veloped for the public service as a result 
of destructive criticism of government and 
general indictment of public employees. 

In addition to these, I should hke to add 
what I have come to believe is the principal 
reason for failure of citizens to respond to 
a call to public duty: I refer to the Jack of 
a sense of responsibility which has become 
so prevalent as Americans have become in- 
creasingly materialistic in their orientation. 
Acquisition of material possessions, self- 
indulgence, getting ahead, “making a kill- 
ing” are values which are not only taking 
firm root in the market place but too ozten 
are the dominant note in our universities 
as well. When we have more unselfish, de- 
voted, and concerned citizens, the reasons 
given by Mr. Corson will still be important 
factors requiring action, but they will not 
prevent the government from securing the 
services of persons it needs. 

To alleviate these deficiencies, Corson 
sets forth a constructive program designed 
both for the immediate “executive crisis” 
and for the drawn-out state of emergency 
which is ahead. He stresses that an aware- 
ness of the critical emergency now existing 
must be created among the country’s busi- 
ness and educational leaders. More spe- 
cifically he proposes: (1) Better utilization 
of executive ability already within the gov- 
ernment; (2) more resourceful methods in 
recruiting qualified persons from private 
fields; (3) rotation of individuals in top- 
level jobs; and (4) in the absence of a 
suitable salary structure, service without 
compensation. The key ingredient in each 
of these steps is provision within the fed- 
eral government of adequate leadership to 
carry them out. 

One incentive which Corson points to as 
important for the long pull in both at- 
tracting and retaining able individuals is 
that of establishing salary levels more com- 
parable to those of private industry (where 
responsibilities in most cases are much nar- 
rower). Among nonmonetary incentives, 
attention is given to sabbatical leaves, pro- 
vision for participation in professional 
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meetings at government expense, and other 
means for broadening experience and as- 
sociations: 

In recommending that a “pool of career 
administrators” supplemented by a “public 
service reserve” be established, the author 
places appropriate emphasis upon the con- 
tinued necessity of a high degree of ac- 
countability on the part of government 
executives. 

I would add, also, that both the pool 
and the reserve should be provided with 
an easily operated valve to let out those 
who wil inevitably turn out poorly or 
-~ otherwise develop attitudes and orienta- 
tions which are inimical to the public serv- 
ice. Moreover, we should guard vigilantly 
that priceless fluidity of our civil service 
which permits entry into the federal gov- 
ernment at all levels of persons from pri- 
vate institutions and state and local agen- 
.Cles. Efforts to require promotion from 
within in filling vacancies strike at the 
heart of this essential. 

It is gratifying to learn that philanthropic 
foundations and professional organizations 
have been impressed with the merit of Mr. 
Corson’s final recommendation for a thor- 
ough inquiry into this whole field. This 
splendid volume should provide a solid ba- 
sis for the dual need of further study and 
current action. 

Donato C. STONE 

Economic Cooperation Administration 

Washington, D. C. 


HagpIN, CHARLES M. The Politics of 
Agriculture: Soil Conservation and the 
Struggle for Power in Rural America. 
Pp. 282. Glencoe, Il.: The Free Press, 
1952. $4.00. 

Beginning with the depression following 
World War I there has been a very great 
increase in the relationships between gov- 
ernment and agriculture. Farmers, as in- 
dividuals, found themselves helpless to deal 
with the financial problems with which they 
were confronted following the sudden col- 
lapse of the prices of farm products in the 
early twenties and again in the early thir- 
ties. Their plight had a serious impact 
upon the entire economy of the country. 
To remedy the situation farmers organized 
more thoroughly than ever before in the 
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history of the country. As a result, they 
were in position to present their plight to 
the public and to the government more ef- 
fectively than ever before. All parties con- 
cerned were convinced that something had 
to be done. But what? 

This interesting, well-written, and well- 
documented study by Charles M. Hardin, 
associate professor of political science at 
the University of Chicago, gives a well-bal- 
anced picture of the efforts to find solu- 
tions to these problems which have been 
made to date. Part I deals with “The In- 
terests” involved—the interests of farmers, 
the College of Agriculture, the Soil Con- 
servation Service, and the Production and 
Marketing Administration. Part II takes 
up the Process of Policy Formation—the 
conflicts between the “interests” listed 
above, their attempts to “sell” Congress on 
the merits of their respective solutions to 
farm problems, the Hoover Commission 
and its task force for Agriculture, and the 
1951 reorganization of the Department of 
Agriculture. Part III consists of recom- 
mendations and general interpretations. 

It ig an interesting story, impartially pre- 
sented, of an exceedingly important period 
in the evolution of our governmental ma- 
chinery for dealing with the problems of 
agriculture in the modern world. 

As the curtain is drawn at the close of 
the book, one is left with the feeling that 
he is still in the midst of the play. The 
final outcome of this struggle for power is 
by no means clear. In our ponderous, 
slow-moving democracy the last act may 
take another quarter of a century. This 
reeder was left with the hope that the 
author will write the final act in due time 
as a sequel to the present volume. 

RICHARD BRADFIELD 

Cornell University 


CALKINS, Fay. The CIO and the Demo- 
cratic Party. Pp. xiii, 162. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1952, $4.00. 
There are few tougher questions facing 

labor leaders today than those having to do 

with the extent and manner of labor par- 
ticipation in partisan politics. It is all very 
well to say “reward friends and punish 
enemies,’ but the question remains how 
best to do this in the countless particular 
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power situations which constitute Ameri- 
can politics. 

This book consists of five case studies 
of the way various units of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations Political Action 
Committee (CIO~PAC) tried to answer that 
question in 1950. Each illustrates a dif- 
ferent kind of interest group—political party 
relationship. In Ohio, PAC supplemented 


the Ferguson campaign against Taft, with- 


out success but with sufficient vigor to 
draw fire upon itself as a “radical” group 
which had captured the Democratic party. 
An extremely close competition between 
the two parties in Steubenville, Ohio, per- 
mitted PAC to organize independently and 
hold the balance of power. In Chicago, 
PAC in coalition with another liberal group 
entered the Democratic primary, only to 
fail resoundingly in its attempt to nominate 
a state senator in opposition to the ma- 
chine candidate. The Rockford, Illinois, 
PAC entered the county party and formed 
a coalition with an Italian group; together 
they elected top party officers and con- 
trolled the party. A liberal coalition in 
Michigan, in which PAC was the strongest 
single group, captured the state party and 
- elected a governor. 

The author recognizes the limitations of 
the case-study method, and she does not 
claim that these cases are even representa- 
tive. The five PAC’s were chosen because 
they were among the most active in the 
country; their relationships with the party 
therefore bring into sharp focus the kinds 
of decisions political activists in labor must 
make. In all the cases the same variables 
are examined; the studies can be integrated 
readily into further research. The data 
certainly support the author’s conclusion 
that an interest group has to determine in 
each situation what relationship with the 
party will best serve its needs, and that it 
“operates at its best when it selects the 
most influential alternative it can afford 
with its limited political resources.” 

The book has neither notes nor index, 
but this is not so serious as it sounds: the 
book is brief and clearly organized, and 
the essential data are ‘in the text. 

The author seems undecided about her 
public for a moment in the beginning, when 
she addresses herself to the “average 
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American” who shudders at the mention of 
the word “pressure group.” But the book 
ig not for him; it is sophisticated scholar- 
ship, written with remarkable economy. It 
ought to be read by both the professional 
conservative and the professional liberal, 
who fume respectively at labor’s menacing 
political power and labor’s inexcusable po- 
litical impotence. It may of course be 
ignored or received without gratitude by 
them, but not by those who can appreciate 
the value of sound empirical research in an 
area in which so many have been content- 
to play by ear, 
Raru K. Hurt 
The University of Wisconsin 


Borens, Joun C. Appointed Executive 
Local Government, The California Ex- 
pertence. Pp. xi, 233. Los Angeles: 
Haynes Foundation, 1952. $3.75 cloth; 
$3.00 pap2r. 

This is perhaps the most detailed study 
of appointed local government executives 
yet made.in any state. Besides, it is ex- 
tremely interesting reading and should be 
most helpfu. to all those who are actively 


‘promoting or considering the appointive 


executive for their municipality, county, or 
local unit. | 

There are two sorts of such executives 
in California: the manager and the chief 
administrative officer (CAO). One hun- 
dred and nineteen municipalities in the 
state, about two-fifths of the total of 306, 
are appointed executive local governments. 
Almost nine-tenths of all city inhabitants 
are living in these communities. * More 
than one-fifth of California counties, thir- 
teen to be exact, with 69 per cent of the 
population of the state, also operate under 
such governments. Of the grand total of 
132 local units under appointed executive 
governments, 85 have managers and 47 
have chief edministrative officers. There 
have been 26 abandonments of the man- 
ager plan and 16 of the chief administra- 
tive officer set-up. The manager in Cali- 
fornia dates from 1914, the chief adminis- 
trative officer since 1930, 

The differences between a manager and 
a chief administrative officer, while real, 
are relative in character. The office of 
manager is more formal in its legal setting, 
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and the manager has a more complete ad- 
ministrative authority. The duties of the 
chief administrative officer are described in 
more detail and are more confined in scope. 
The most important differences are that 
the manager generally has the specific right 
to appoint and remove a considerable num- 
ber of administrative employees including 
department heads, whereas the CAO are 
usually confined to making recommenda- 
tions on such matters to the governing 
bodies. Likewise, managers have power to 
prepare the annual budget, while CAO col- 
lect departmental estimates and submit 
them to the governing body with their sug- 
gestions. But even in such cases, there is 
much similarity in actual practice depend- 
ing upon the personalities concerned. The 
CAO is likely to increase his powers after 
two years of successful administration 
when the governing body has gained conf- 
dence in his work. This is an important 
point for consideration in other states. 
Communities first dubious of a manager- 
council plan might be willing to adopt a 
` CAO as a starter; others not satisfied with 
the manager plan could adopt the less 
formal CAO. In California, there were 
eleven conversions from CAO to manager 
and nine transfers from manager to CAO. 
The contents of this book cover the gen- 
eral field of this relatively new develop- 
ment in local government in a broad way. 
They include the growth of the council- 
manager and CAO plans within the state, 
the methods of adoption, and case studies 
thereon, the characteristics of appointed 
executives and their jobs, and the part 
they plan in intergovernmental and com- 
munity affairs The experiences in Cali- 
fornia, the leading state in adoptions of the 
appointed executive, are well worth exten- 
sive consideration throughout the nation. 
Harortp F. ALDERFER 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Jorpy, Wit1aM H. Henry Adams: Scien- 
tific Historian. Pp. xvi, 327. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1952. 
$5.00. 

William H. Jordy’s Henry Adams: Sct- 
entific Historian is a detailed and excellent 
analysis, not only of the work of the enig- 
matic Brahmin, but of his personality as 
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well. Jordy is much to be commended for 
his courageous recognition of the fact that 
while the pattern of a man’s accomplish- 
ments and of his significance takes form 
only as the man himself begins to emerge, 
the finer subtleties of an extremely com- 
plex subject may defy category. Obviously, 
having presented a full roster ot tacts, 
Jordy might be excused—possibly even 
praised—for drawing the threads of his 
evidence together, however loosely, into a 
composite picture. Instead, he wisely leaves 
it to the creative reader to evoke his own 
imége, recognizing, as Adams himself would 
have, the futility of forcing an Adams on 
a merely passive audience. 

This delicate approach does not, how- 
ever, preclude some exceedingly astute ob- 
servations on Mr. Jordy’s part. After the 
inevitable first chapter on the nomenclature 
to De used, the reader examines, with Henry 
Adams’ penetrating eye, the problems fac- 
ing science, history, art, and the world of 
practical affairs. These are seen within the 
context of one, who, however in advance 
of his age he might be in some respects, 
was nevertheless imprisoned withm the 
emotional and intellectual clme of the 
nineteenth century. Add to this the pe- ` 
culiar background of the perfectionist who 
felz at once repelled by the realities of 
actual existence and drawn, both by family 
example and by his own inclination, into 
a belief that the function of an enlightened 
leadership was that of dominating the pub- 
lic wil. Within this framework, the raison 
d’étre of Adams’ search for unity and 
meaning through a scientific history be- 
comes evident. 

Equally obvious is the resulting dilet- 
tantism of Adams’ work, which, however 
fascinating, never quite attains a profes- 
sional level. The man who sought to es- 
tablish the university as the central core of 
a trained leadership, was himself unable, in 
the last analysis, to rise above the level of 
the cultivated amateur. His romantic con- 
viction that learning would detract from 
the fullest realization of aesthetic values 
goes far in explaining his reluctance in 
adopting, without reservations, his own 
formulas; and it certainly, in Jordy’s view, 
helps to explain the paradox, the sense of 
frustration, and the later pessimism of 
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Adams. It explains too, along with the 
Hamletian qualities of vascillation so 
characteristic of Adams, his ultimate reli- 
ance on intuition rather than on scientific 
method. That this could lead only to 
“failure” in the conventional sense in no 
way lessens the fundamental greatness of 
the man. Without in the least minimizing 
any of Adams’ shortcomings, Jordy is able 
to portray the essential integrity and the 
substantial if erratic accomplishments of an 
outstanding transition figure in American 
history. 
DorotHy RICHARDSON Rupy 
Cross River, New York 


CARMAN, Harry J., and Harotp C. SYRETT. 
A History of the American People. Vaol. 
I: To 1865; Vol. il: Since 1865. Pp. 
746, xxi; 812, xxv. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1952. Text $5.75 per vol- 
ume; trade $15.00 for boxed set. 


This history of the United States from 
the time of the discovery of the American 
Continent up to the war in Korea is in; 
tended for the use of students, and it is 
truly the kind of a history which students 
should have. 

First of all, it is dispassionate and ob- 
jective. With few exceptions the account 
of events and the authors’ comments upon 
them are severely judicial rather than argu- 
mentative. Then, too, the emphasis is all 
on economic, social, cultural, and religious 


developments rather’ than on wars and ’ 


military personalities. Even though we 
Americans have been embroiled in fighting 
oftener than one would expect of a peace- 
loving people, yet it has not been along 
such lines that either our ethos or our prin- 
cipal growth has seemed to lie. 

This fine even-handedness has been vio- 
lated on only two occasions. When relat- 
ing the political maneuvers which attended 
the early years of the Republic, I cannot 
help feeling that the scales have been 
tipped somewhat in favor of the Hamil- 
tonian philosophy at the expense of Jeffer- 
son’s ideas, so that the latter’s stature di- 
minishes unduly and John Adams emerges 
& more significant figure than most stu- 
dents adjudge him to be. 

What seems to me a common error in 
evaluating Reconstruction measures ap- 
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pears here also. Emphasis is invariably 
placed on th2 uncompromising harshness of 
the final legislation, without giving suff- 
cient importance to the constant evasions 
by the former Confederate States of the 
milder, looser regulations which preceded 
this. 

But these blemishes are more,than bal- 
anced by the virtue mentioned above, as 
well as by the brilliant fashiorfin which the 
authors have avoided the’ pitfalls rarely 
missing when historians’ ‘essay to write 
about contemporary history. The story of 
the Roosevek and Truman administrations 
has been told dispdssionately yet warmly, 
and will, there is every reason to believe, 
stand up stoutly under the test of time. 

ALPHONSE B. MILLER 

Philadelph-a; Pennsylvania 


2 
Jounson, GERALD W. Pattern for Liberty: 
The Story of Old Philadelphia. Pp. 146. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1952. $7.50. 


This book is certain to be popular. It is 


~ grateful to the eye, with its large clear 


text, its generous margins, and its spirited 
pictures in color. But it is grateful alike 
to the ear; for the story is told by an ex- 
pert newspaper man who knows the value 
of direct appzoach, conversational ease, apt 
illustration, Aad epigram. One has the feel- 
ing of an experience in television—words 
and pictures going hand in hand, and all 
shrewdly timed. The reading can be ac- 
complished ir an evening. Perhaps, indeed, 
it is better that way. For this is not only 
a description of the Quaker City in the 
old time, though it is much of that; nor yet 
is it only a narrative of stirring events, 
though there are these in large measure. 
It is a story built about a two-fold pattern: 
first, that on-y in a new country, so situ- 
ated, so peopled as America was then, could 
have been promulgated so dangerously 
novel a form of government as that out- 
lined in the Constitution, at least without 
sanguinary repercussions. And second, that 
Philadelphia. because of the temper of its 
people, was ideally fitted to the proper 
shaping of that document. 

Everyone will agree with the first theme. 
and it is pleasant to have the tale retold 
well. With the second one is more dubious. 
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Philadelphia was chosen as a meeting place 
for the delegates because of its central 
position. But that its people were gifted 
with such moderation as to make them a 
a balance-wheel between the radical democ- 
racy of the North and the aristocratic tra- 
dition of the Southern states is quite an- 
other matter. One has only to read, alas 
often, of ‘the violent, almost sanguinary 
quarrels that rent it almost in twain, to 
doubt whether the citizens were the com- 
fortable, middle-of-the-road people the au- 
thor finds them. 

Mr. Johnson also: states, oddly enough 
to one of Quaker City blood, that Penn’s 
Green Country Town was a merry place. 
Now the Quakers who formed a large part 
of its population—a governing part-——were 
sober folk. They allowed no pictures or 
ornaments in their homes. They eschewed 
finery in dress. And they made war quietly 
but effectively against such worldly di- 
versions as the opera, the theatre, and danc- 
ing. They smiled. They hardly laughed. 
It is true that during the Captivity the city 
was decidedly gay. But that was due to’ 
the British officers, led by Major André. 
When they went, gayety went with them, 
along with the jollier Tory girls who left 
as their wives. And we have foreigner 
after foreigner to iterate his feeling of 
ennui with the primness of both architec- 
ture and entertainment It looks a little as 
if the author were fitting his facts into a 
preconceived plan. 

But the charm of the book les not in 
its arrangement, but in its story. The au- 
thor knows the value of little things. And 
just as E. F. Benson, in lis study of Ed- 
wardian England, begins with a humble 
bead-cushion, so here we start with a chair 
and a carven sun upon it, that Franklin 
interprets as a rising sun: There is the 
theme. A young, adventurous people are 
given you: the shipbuilders and townsfolk 
in the background; the merchant-adven- 
turers like Morris, artists like Peale, inven- 
tors like Fitch, doctors like Rush, in the 
middle foreground; and the great national 
figures on the front stage. A complete and 
telling picture. 

Pattern for Liberty will be of interest 
primarily to Philadelphia folk. But it will 
have its appeal also to any good American 
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Ay 


~ who looks with pride on the sunrise of his 


country. 
WILLIAM PAGE HARBESON 
University of Pennsylvania 


ROSSMAN, KENNETH R. Thomas Miffitn 
and the Politics of the American Revolu- 
tton. Pp. zii, 344. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1952. 
$5.00. 

This is the only published biography of 
Thomas Mifin, with the exception of a 
brief sketch of twenty pages which was 
printed over a century ago. The neglect 
of Mifflin may have been in part a reflec- 
tion of disapproval of the career of a man 
who was threatened with court-martial as 
quartermaster general at the time of Valley 
Forge, who was involved with Horatio 
Gates in the Conway correspondence, and 
who, on other occasions as late as 1793, was 
condemned by George Washington. How- 
ever, & biography now seems well warranted 
for a man who was a prominent Philadel- 


. pkia merchant, major general in the Con- 


tinents! Army, President of Congress under 
the Articles of Confederation, and three 
times governor of Pennsylvania. 

Professor Rossman has used the few and 
widely scattered Mifflin manuscripts, but 
most of his sources have of necessity been 
drawn from state papers and the letters of 
Mifflin’s contemporaries. In the first hun- 
dred pages the reader is in danger of losing 
Mifflin in the rapid summary of colonial life 
and the politics of the Revolution. Even 
here, however, there are gems, such as the 
following quotation which so well docu- 
ments for the Colonial period the com- 
ments of Estes Kefauver (THE ANNALS, 
Vol. 280, p. 2) on the evolution of ethical 
standards of public morality. In consider- 
ing civil government the fifteen-year-old 
Mifflin wrote in his school notebook: “. . . 
Men who have property will not be ex- 
cluded from a Share of Power & Men in 
Power will exert it one way or other to 
obtain Property to support themselves ” 

Mifflin’s conduct in resigning as quarter- 
master general is described as “unpardon- 
able and almost criminal,” but the reasons 
and excuses for it are explored. The analy- 
sis of his contributions to the Conway 
“Cabal” tends to confirm the more recent 
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interpretations of this episode, holding that 
cabal is too strong a word to use in de- 
scribing the activities of those who criti- 
cized Washington during the winter of 
1777-1778. Washington apparently under- 
stood, for he was a friendly associate and 
at times a guest in Miffiin’s home during 
the next 20 years when Mifflin was promi- 
nent in Pennsylvania politics. The last 200 
pages of this volume are devoted to Mif- 
flin’s career as a political leader in Pennsyl- 
vania, and provide one of the best analyses 
of local politics during the early Federal 
period. 

A minor detail seryes to illustrate the 
caution necessary to the researcher who 
uses newspaper accounts as sources. The 
“immense crowd” from Philadelphia never 
met Citizen Genet at Gray’s ferry. The 
plans for the reception miscarried, but the 
editor of The General Advertiser did not 
change type on the excellent story he had 
set in advance. Both Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton mentioned Genet’s entrance into Phila- 
delphia under other circumstances in their 
letters written at that time. 

CHARLES M. THOMAS 

The Air University 

Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama 


SYDNOR, CHARLES S. Gentlemen Free- 
holders: Political Practices in Washing- 
ton’s Virginia. Pp. ix, 180. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1952. 
$3.50. 

Aristotle rationalized the Greek city state 
into the perfect form of political organiza- 
tion. Professor Sydnor has nearly accom- 
plished this task for the county government 
of colonial Virginia, not as applicable to 
other regions and other times, but for the 
social conditions of eighteenth-century Vir- 
ginia. He has, indeed, made a very appeal- 
ing case for the political system which pro- 
duced Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Mar- 
shall, and Monroe. He describes a typical 
election in eighteenth-century Virginia, in 
which the gentry dominated, but where they 
were generous enough to “swill the planters 
with bumbo,” an alcoholic drink. 

The most important contribution of this 
study is an analysis of the county oligarc- 
hies. Here the prestige of family, long 
tenure, and irresponsibility to the people 
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did not lead, as one might expect, to bad 
government but to a remarkably successful 
system of federalism in local government. 
Despite his approval of this system, on the 
basis of results, Professor Sydnor has pre- 
sented the opposite side as Thomas Jeffer- 
son saw it. Perhaps there is a lack of 
extant source material, but surely there 
must have been much other adverse criti- 
cism. Al phases of government in the 
eighteenth century were firmly controlled 
by “the géntlemen of long-tailed families.” 
But they seldom used their power to op- 
press the people, partly because Virginia 
was a homogeneous agricultural community 
and because government only lightly 
touched the citizens and provided few op- 
portunities for exploitation of one class by 
another. 

Professor Sydnor holds that the Virzinia 
government of the eighteenth century was 
a happy blend of aristocracy and democ- 
racy. The only time that the people 
could vote was at the election of burgesses, 
and only a small minority did vote. Pro- 
fessor Sydnor has brought forward the 
interesting contention that a property quali- 
fication in the eighteenth century was ac- 
tually intended to curb the influence of 
great landowners over their tenants and 
laborers who, under a system of oral voting, 
could be forced to vote according to the 
will of the landlord. This study of geatle- 
men freeholders in Virginia is written with 
charm and is a valuable contribution tc the 
understanding of the eighteenth century in’ 
America. 

CLEMENT EATON 

University of Kentucky 


BRIDENBAUGH, Cart. Myths and Reali- 
ties: Societies of the Colonial Scuth. 
Pp. xiii, 208. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1952. $3.25. 

In this volume, an outgrowth of his 
Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures at 
Louisiana State University, Professor 
Bridenbaugh divides all the Late Colonial 
South into three distinct parts: the Chkesa- 
peake Society, the Carolina Society, and 
the Back Settlements. He sets off the 
Back Settlements as the area settled by 
many folk from Pennsylvania, largely 
Scotch-Irish and German, a region west of 
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the Monocacy River and the Blue Ridge 
Mountains as far south as Albemarle 
County where it spilled over into the Pied- 
mont of Virginia, the Carolinas, and 
Georgia. The Chesapeake Society is de- 
fined as being situated east of the Back 
Settlements in Maryland, Virginia and 
northern North Carolina. The Carolina 
Society is a label reserved for the coastal 
region in southern North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia. The Chesapeake 
Society is described as being in an economic 
depression and the Carolina Society as 
being in a boom. Both are depicted as 
being intellectually passive, absorbing most 
of their culture from European centers— 
an indictment that was probably about as 
true of the rest of Colonial America. 

Professor Bridenbaugh makes many ex- 
cellent points and various penetrating eval- 
uations of the societies of the Colonial 
South, but some authorities will probably 
disagree with a few of his conclusions. His 
emphasis, for instance, upon ruralness and 
slavery as most important influences in 
shaping the distinctive nature of Chesa- 
peake Society may be, regarded as a mild 
over-simplification, since tobacco culture, 
which was certainly of significance, de- 
veloped before slavery and would have con- 
tinued without it, and since ruralness was 
virtually a universal characteristic of Colo- 
nial America. Also, his assertion that “the 
toleration born of the Enlightenment and 
voiced by some liberal Tidewater Anglican 
gentlemen had no interior echoes before 
1775” (p. 185) will likely evoke some 
scholarly polemics. 

Professor Bridenbaugh challenges as a 
myth the belief that a political feud existed 
prior to the American Revolution between 
the Chesapeake Society of Virginia and its 
Back Settlements concerning the creation 
of new western countries, stating that he 
has “searched fruitlessly for evidence that 
before 1776 political sectionalism—-western 
resentment of eastern overrepresentation 
and rule—was an issue, either open or 
covert, in Maryland or Virginia” (p. 157). 
His position seems a precarious one. 
Landon Carter, for instance, who was long 
a prominent political leader of the Chesa- 
peake Society of Virginia, complained to 
Washington in 1776 against legislative en- 
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actments that placed all the tobacco ware- 
houses at the heads of the rivers, adding 
“The lowland men can fight against laws 
that oblige them to starve, as well as up- 
land men can fight for them because they 
ar2 made to please them. I foretold this 
effect from the constant dividing back 
Counties long ago” (Tyler’s Magazine, 
XI (1931), 255). Moreover, inhabitants 
of western areas repeatedly had to petition 
the colonial assembly to create new counties 
for them. 

The statement that the men of South 
Carolina had shorter lives than the women 
because of their great intemperance and 
even less gentlemanly excesses (p. 85) 
makes one wonder if Professor Bridenbaugh 
made any allowance for the normal shorter 
life expectancy of males or took into ac- 
count the greater exposure of the men of 
colonial South Carolina to malaria as they 
went about their duties in swamp and field. 

ROBERT Leroy HILLDRUP 

Mary Washington College 


BInELEY, WuLram C. The Texas Revolu- 
tion. Pp. ix, 132. Baton Rouge: Louisi- 
ana State University Press, 1952. $2.50. 


Without essential modification this book 
reproduces four lectures delivered at Louisi- 
ana State University in 1950 in the Walter 
Lynwood Fleming series. They are based 
or researches dating back to Professor 
Bimkley’s graduate school days. Though 
urdocumented, they obviously rest on the 
scholarly work that has been directed to 
this chapter of Texas history by various 
men, including Binkley, as in his edition of 
the Official Correspondence of the Texan 
Revolution. What is offered is primarily 
an interpretation of the institutional factors 
and development. 

The essential cause of the revolution is 
found, not in any deliberate design, but in 
the interaction of a group conditioned by 
the Anglo-American frontier and a group 
and government stemming from centuries 
of autocratic Spanish rule. Points of fric- 
tion accumulated, some of them political 
and others economic and social; indeed, 
there was an ominous piling-up of unsolved 
problems, which came to a climax in 1835 
and 1836. One problem was how to relate 
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Texas interests with the contest between 
Centralists and Federalists in Mexico. The 
decisiqn to resort to force was precipitated 
by the coming of a Mexican army, but 
military command and planning were most 
haphazard and the war aims were ill- 
defined. In November, 1835, the consulta- 
tion voted for a goal short of independence. 
Two months later the provisional govern- 
ment split disastrously over whether to 
send a diversionary force to Matamoros. 
In the anarchy that ensued, the forces 
under Travis, Johnson, and Fannin—four- 
fifths of ‘them recently arrived volunteers 
from the United States—could not with- 
stand Santa Anna’s army. 

These military disasters, however, clari- 
fied the issue of the resistance and led to 
the declaration of independence. Chaotic 
uncertainties continued. With a hastily 
drawn constitution, the convention installed 
an ad interim government, which ruled in 
theory while Houston made his strategic 
retreat to San Jacinto. Even the victory 
there did not end the confusion With 
after-the-battle volunteers from the United 
States predominant in the army, a dead- 
lock developed between the military and 
the civil governments, and a crisis was only 
averted by a new menace from Mexico and 
the return of Houston as candidate for the 
presidency. 

On a smaller scale and perhaps with 
more gyrations, Texas between one autumn 
and the next had gone through a develop- 
ment roughly analogous to that of the 
United States between 1775 and 1789. 
Binkley’s analysis of this experience in 
practical political science -is both shrewd 
and lively. It is more than a working out- 
line for a large book that might be written 
on this subject. 

Joan W. CAUGHEY 

University of California 

Los Angeles, California 


ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRY 


BAUMOL, WILLIAM J. Welfare Economics 
and the Theory of the State. Pp. 171. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press 
(published for the London School of 
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Economics and Political Science}, 1952. 

$4.25. o 

The belief that the perfectly competitive 
market tends to maximize the economic 
welfare of the community is based on a 
simple consideration. Actions that will 
promote the welfare of an individual A de- 
pend either on A himself or on somebody 
else. In the former event, A will clearly 
undertake the action. In the latter event, 
A will try to induce B, on whom the action 
depends, by an offer of compensation to 
undertake it, and B will accept the offer if 
it covers his cost. If all these bargains are 
possible, as they would be in a perfect 
market, then all actions will be under- 
taken which benefit one individual more 
than they burden him or others. Hence 
a situation will result from which any 
change could only be for the worse; in the 
precise terms of Mr. Baumol’s analysis, 
“any reallocation of resources . .. will so 
affect the various members of the economy 
that those who are better off as a result 
of the change will be unable to compensate 
those who are worse off as a result of the 
change and at the same time make a net 
gain for themselves” (p. 26). 

Starting from this point, the author ex- 
plains why meny of the bargains that would 
be necessary to achieve maximum welfare 
through the competitive market are in fact 
not possible because the market is not 
perfect. Sometimes the obstacle is the 
technical difficulty of establishing contact 
among widely diffused interests—as in the 
case of the inhabitants of a city who would 
all wish to keep the air clean but who are 
just too many and too disperse to combine 
for an offer to the factory owners to buy 
them smoke consuming equipment. (The 
municipal government, of course, might in- 
terfere—but then we are no longer m a 
laissez faire society.) In other instances, an 
adequate compensation offer or other serv- 
iceable action may be prevented by the 
inability of many individuals to determine 
whether they are interested in a particular 
effect, and to what extent. In still other 
cases the attempt of individual members 
of an interested group to let the others pay 
for the desired action may frustrate a use- 
ful project, as might happen with farmers 
who all would profit from rain making but 
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each of whom wants the others to bear the 
cost of cloud seeding. 

Through the impossibility of mobilizing 
all persons actually interested in a particu- 
lar effect for concerted action, measures (or 
omissions) frequently become profitable for 
the individual on whom they depend al- 
though they benefit him less than they harm 
others. As Mr. Baumol shows, his scheme 
of deviations of social from private costs 
gives a place to many of the major weak- 
nesses which critics have pointed out in the 
atomistic order: monopolistic restriction 
of output, inadequate provision for the 
future, waste of human and material re- 
sources by such socially useless practices 
as excessive advertising. Only inequality 
of incomes, as not being a property of an 
atomistic order per se, and the occurrence 
of depressions, as an essentially dynamic 
phenomenon, are not fully accounted for 
under Baumol’s categories. Thus he has 
written a fairly comprehensive and ex- 
cellently organized Bill of Particulars 
against the unregulated market economy. 
But in spite of some doubts about the con- 
cept of “consumers? sovereignty” as tra- 
ditionally used in the comparison of eco- 
nomic systems, Baumol does not assume 
any superindividual goal: for him social 
action, like individual action, is intended to 
satisfy individual desires, and collectivism, 
insofar as he approves of it, remains a 
matter of method, not of ultimate ends. 

The author has shown that welfare eco- 
nomics—that branch of economic theory 
which tries to clarify the concept of “ma- 
terial welfare of the community” and to 
determine the economic arrangements that 
would maximize this welfare—can do more 
than wrestle with its preliminary conceptual 
issues and the underlying philosophical 
problems Although his claims -are more 
modest, Mr. Baumol has supplied a num- 
ber of important bricks for the construction 
of a theory of economic state functions 
His excellent book has only one major 
limitation: the preponderance of arguments 
taken from economic statics. Baumol does 
not assume a stationary state of the econ- 
omy, yet his analysis does not go deeply 
into economic dynamics, although the 
merits and demerits ef a competitive as 
compared with a collectivist order stand 
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out more clearly when economic develop- 


ment is considered. 
CARL LANDAUER 
University of California 
Berkeley 4, California 


EGLE, WALTER P. Economic Stabilization: 
Objectives, Rules, and Mechanisms. Pp. 
xii, 264. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. $4.00. 

Professor Egle has made an important 
contribution to the analysis of govem- — 
mental policies designed to maintain eco- 
nemic stability. Students of public eco- 


. nemic policy, especially those responsible 


for its further development and administra- 
tion, will greatly benefit from it. 

In the past, governmental stabilization 
pelicies have been carried out within a 
framework of relatively loose and undefined 
goals, such as the general prevention of 
depressions or inflation. The neglect of 
detailed analyses of goals stands in sharp 
contrast to a heavy emphasis on methods. 
It is the author’s basic thesis that these 
goals are too indefinite and that, instead, 
the government’s stabilizing efforts should 
be guided by a clearly defined objective, 
which becomes a binding target, a guaran- 
tea. 

The author fully realizes that such an 
objective is inevitably political. He visual- 
izes a great public debate, which would give 
the Congress guidance on the kind and de- 
gree of stabilization the American people 
want—that is, what the margin of tolerable 
fluctuations should be. After examining 
various indexes which would define such a 
margin, the author suggests that a constant 
or slowly rising price level should define 
the ceiling, while the floor should be set by 
an aceptable unemployment level. He finds 
these indexes most suitable from the point 
of public appeal, simplicity, compatibility 
with the long-run objectives of efficiency 
ard growth, and ready availability of sta- 
tistics. 

Professor Egle puts great emphasis on 
permitting a relatively wide margin of fluc- 
tuations. He definitely wants no “full em- 
ployment” policy, even though he seems to 
be willing to retain the slogan. The need 
for permitting economic swings within a 
relatively wide margin arises primarily 
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from possible inconsistencies between eco- 
nomic stabilization and other high ranking 
values, such as an extensive scope for col- 
lective bargaining, increasing productivity, 
a relatively limited governmental role, and 
. political and economic freedoms. It is the 
balance between these values which is the 
essence of the required political decision. 

The government must, of course, be 
given adequate authority to guarantee at- 
tainment of the objective. The author’s in- 
terest in the necessary tools is clearly sec- 
ondary. and his contribution here is less 
imaginative. He hopefully puts major reli- 
ance on monetary and fiscal controls, but 
would expand the President’s authority to 
include’ “executive action under legislative 
veto,” so as to permit imposition of con- 
trols after due notice to the Congress, and 
in the absence of a Congressional veto. 
The author recognizes the possible need 
for public investment to prevent unemploy- 
ment above the maximum allowed, as well 
as for limited direct price and wage con- 
trols; in addition, “the highly monopolistic 
capitalism which we now have” must be 
made more competitive. 

The study deals with such a great variety 
of problems that most readers will be dis- 
appointed in the treatment of some of 
them. Some may feel that the problem of 
long-run underemployment is more closely 
interwoven with economic stabilization than 
here presented. Others will regard an ap- 
proach on the less ambitious level of elimi- 
nating the cumulative aspects of cycles as 
more desirable and “realistic.” Still others 
will see in his recommendations a sure road 
to a planned economy—or away from it. 
All, however, will find Professor Egle’s 
analysis significant and thought provoking. 

Hans A. ADLER 

Washington, D. C. 


TINTNER, GERHARD. Econometrics Pp. 
mil, 370. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1952 $5.75. 


_ Econometrics is the branch of economics 
which aims at formulating economic theory 
so that it can be tested statistically, and 
then going to the statistical data to perform 
the tests indicated. Mathematical eco- 
nomics need not be econometrics; it may 
simply formulate theories in mathematical 
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terms with no réference to observable vari- 
ables, and therefore without involving any 
possibility of testing. Economic statistics 
need not be econometrics either; it may 
accumulate deta and examine them for uni- 
formities without any reference to eco- 
nomic theory adduced in other methods. 
Econometrics, then, combines one form of 
mathematical economic theory with one 
form of economic statistics to produce a 
distinctive compound of its own. 

Both the study and the application of 
econometrics have grown by leaps and 
bounds in the 20 years since the formation 
of the Econometric Society. The subject is 
now studied formally in lecture courses and 
seminars at most of the leading graduate 
departments of economics in the English- 
speaking countries; it is sometimes intro- 
duced even to selected undergraduates. 
Econometric research units are active not 
only in the universities but in many gov- 
ernment departments, international eco- 
nomic bodies, and in some private corpora- 
tions as well. 

The advance of econometrics, however, 
has been delaved by the paucity of suitable 
introductory textbooks. It is this lack 
which Professor Tintner has sought to fill. 
While valuable as a reference work, how- 
ever, both his approach and its mathe- 
matical prerequisites make this book seme- 
what less satisfactory as a general texthook 
for the student whose primary interest is 
economic than is the recent translation 
from the Duzch of Professor Tinbergen’s 
classic introduction to the subject Tint- 
ner, after a beautifully complete and mar- 
velously documented—if overconcise-——~Part 
I, considers econometrics mainly as an 
application to economic data of modern 
methods of mathematical statistics. Tin- 
bergen, remaining throughout on the mathe- 
matical level cf Tintner’s first part, looks at 
the subject as an economist whose primary 
interest is the summary and criticism of 
the work being done in the field. The 
mathematician and statistician will prob- 
ably find Tintner’s approach preferable; the — 
economist will probably disagree 

Tintner’s’ Econometrics would have been 
better received, perhaps, had it followed 
rather than preceded Tintner’s promised 
volume on mathematics for economists. 
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As university curricula in applied mathe- 
matics are set up (pointed primarily to the 
natural sciences and engineering), a mas- 
ter’s degree in mathematics is probably a 
minimum essential to any sort of under- 
standing of most of Tintner’s Parts H and 
II. It is hoped that Tintner’s forthcoming 
volume may fill the gap which exists be- 
tween, say, Allen’s standard text in mathe- 
matics for economists and the requirements 
of econometrics as represented by the vol- 
ume under review. 

The careful reader should obtain from 
Professor Tintner or his publishers a 
lengthy list of errata which is available in 
mimeographed form. As is inevitable in 
works of this type and degree of difficulty, 
errors in numbers and notation, while 
trivial individually, would otherwise mar 
the understanding of the text. 

M BRONFENBRENNER 

University of Wisconsin 


JORDAN, ELIJAH. Business Be Damned. 
Pp. xiv, 267. New York: Henry Schu- 
man,-1952. $4.00. ; 


This wordy, provocative book represents 
a philosopher’s scorn of business. The 
vigor of the indictment seems intended to 
shock the reader. “Business came into 
existence,” says Professor Jordan, “through 
the exploitation, by private self interest, of 
the world’s natural resources, by means of 
force and fraud. These exhausted, business 
proceeded to the exploitation and destruc- 
tion of human resources and struck at life 
itself.” “We are now witnessing,” Pro- 
fessor Jordan concludes, “the final rape of 
culture by the businessman. He is now 
engaged in the destruction, by exploitation, 
of government and the public order and the 
entire institutional heritage which the ages 
have created.” 

As the argument proceeds, one finds 
touches of Veblen and John Ruskin in the 
analysis. Business has overtaken industry 
—unintelligent and immoral business. 
“Work is no longer the instrument of moral 
and esthetic expression and thus the means 
through which culture is effected. The 
harder and faster we work, the meaner the 
product, the more fraudulent, the less 
satisfying, the more irritating, the more 
degrading. In an infinite process of deg- 
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radation, a point has already been reached 
at which maintenance of any significant 
degree of culture is virtually tmpossible.” 
Special condemnation is heaped upon the 
financier who “sizs in the temple and cor- 
rupts and pollutes the stream of life at its 
source... . The stupidity of the banker 
is egregious, phenomenal, monstrous. He 
is the hijacking racketeer of the process of 
distributing goods.” 

In a word, business is, by Professor Jor- 
dan’s standards, essentially immoral. It 
defrauds the consumer by producing a 
multiplicity of ever more shoddy goods 
It destroys culture in all its forms, per- 
meating education, politics, religion, and 
art. 

The remedy is stated to be “to eliminate 
the owner, the powér-monger, the bread- 
monger, the rent-monger, and, above all, 
their prostitute offspring, the advertiser and 
salesman. There can be no reason why any 
object. if a good, should ever be owned 
or sold” As a substitute, “rationalized in- 
dustry” is suggested in which “every proc- 
ess is made a public function.” Without 
the compulsion of ownership or the neces- 
sity of labor, the product will become a 
work of art. Industry would then “take its 
place in the scheme of culture along with 
politics and morals and education and re- 
ligion and art.” Then “the airplane would 
be a toy maintained as a relic of bestial 
cruditv, like a whipping post. The auto- 
mobile and the telephone would be forms 
of punishment for crime in a decently or- 
dered world.” The “monstrosity of busi- 
ness with its accompanying cupidity would 
give way to the Good Life... . The New 
Man steps forth upon the New Earth.” 

While Professor Jordan makes clear that 
his quarrel is not directly with the business- 
man as such but rather with the mechanisni 
w-thin which the businessman is pictured as 
operating, the volume abounds in unflatter- 
ing relerences to that guild. The charges 
are completely undocumented 

Indeed, as one reads the work, the author 
spoils his case by his failure to allow room 
for distinctions between businessmen. 
Might it not be barely possible that a 
businessman, for example, might wish to 
sell a superior product and thereby gain 
consumer preference? Might there not be 
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an honest banker? Is all advertising com- 
pletely deceitful? Does no salesman have 
a place in the economic system? Are all 
products lacking in artistic value? 
Professor Jordan’s book appears a re- 
freshing but unconvincing touch of Ruskin 
tucked into the middle of the twentieth 
century. As a description of the economic 
process and as a guide to the future, it 
possesses scant merit. As a literary docu- 
ment, moreover, it is heavy, dull, and 
repetitious. While a forceful case can be 
made concerning the perversion of con- 
temporary values by mary business groups, 
this can more effectively be done by specific 
citations rather than by picturing an ab- 
straction such as business as a monster and 
then decreeing that ıt should “be damned.” 
Cotston E. WARNE 
Amherst College 


Haney, Lovis H. How You Realy Earn 
Your Living: Every Man’s Guide to 
American Economics. Pp. vi, 282. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1952. $3.00. 


The principal purpose of Professor 
Haney’s little book is to persuade the 
reader that free competition is a Good 
Thing and that many of the policies now 
being undertaken by our government should 
be reconsidered. To do this he presents a 
simplified picture of the way in which a 
competitive economy based on private 
property would discharge the functions 
commonly attributed to an economic sys- 
tem. He then goes on to argue that 
policies such as abandoning the gold stand- 
ard, incurring a large national debt, using 
taxes and subsidies to tamper with the al- 
location of resources and the distribution 
of income are Bad Things because they 
interfere with the “incentive to work, to 
save, to invest, and to engage in business— 
the cornerstone of the free enterprise sys- 
tem.” 

Those who believe with Professor Haney 
that “a gold standard has worked... 
better than any other that has been tried,” 
that “the definite policy should be to keep 
[government] spending within the limits of 
taxation,” that “it is within the bounds of 
possibility that once social controls over 
medical service were established ... the 
leaders would decide that . . . experiments 
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in breeding a ‘master race’ would begin,” 
such people will find much in this book 


“to applaud. Those who do not agree with 


such statements, However, will find little to 
persuade them that they are wrong. 

No one can object if an author chooses 
to make recommendations for public policy 
so long as his recommendations are related 
to a set of explicitly stated and consistent 
values. When other competent economists 
have advocated quite different policies for 
the achievement of similar values, however, 
an author is under some compulsion to 
demonstrate that policies opposed to his 
will not achieve the stated values or, if 
this cannot be done, that his recommenda- 
tions are preferable on other grounds. Tkis 
Professor Haney has not done. Instead he 
prefers to deal with his opposition by mis- 
representing their views. For example, he 
dismisses all socialists by saying that “the 
essence of all their schemes is to abolish 
economic competition, and to put in place 
of free markets somebody’s decision as to 
what we need or want.” In his view, “the 
theory of the ‘New Welfare Economists’ 
. .. differs [from communism and social- 
ism] chiefly in that it attempts to use 
mathematics for the central control of a 
managed economy. ... They ignore im- 
portant differences among us and assume 
equal incomes.” Such statements are in- 
accurate and misleading. They suggest that ' 
Professor Haney is unfamiliar with the 
work of those he criticizes. 

While many parts of How You Really 
Earn Your Living are satisfactory, they are 
overshadowed by those portions which are 
simplified to the point of error and those 
which are biased by Haney’s private policy 
prejudices. These defects will disturb 
many of his colleagues. It is to be hoped 
that readers who are noneconomists will . 
also recognize that this book does not 
present “the full story of our system of 
free enterprise, and the challenge it offers 
each of us.” 

JoHN BuTTRICK 

Northwestern University 


Exnzic, PAuL. Inflation. Pp. 223 Lon- 
don: Chatto and Windus (distributed in 
the U. S. by The Macmillan Company}, 
1952. $2.50. 
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Dr. Einzig has made a name for himself 
as the author of some 40 books on eco- 


nomic and financial problems. Lively, in- * 


formative, and generally devoted to some 
important issue of current interest, his 
works are models of economic literature 
addressed to the general reader. At the 
same time there are few specialists who will 
not find something stimulating and interest- 
ing in them. The present book, which fol- 
lows upon Einzig’s profound study of 
“Primitive Money”—written as a diversion 
during the war—again proves his astuteness 
and analytical insight as critical observer of 
' the current scene. He is concerned with 
the general rise in prices which followed in 
the wake of World War II, a phenomenon 
so universal in its incidence that its dis- 
cussion by Dr. Einzig is bound to have a 
large audience in England as well as in this 
country. Together with the famous series 
of articles on “The Age of Inflation” which 
the Economist published in the fall of 1951, 
chapters from Dr. Einzig’s book should be 
required reading in any course on current 
economic problems. 

The author starts out with an account 
of the various factors which have con- 
tributed to the price upheaval of the past 
decade. He then goes on to examine a 
number of public policies designed to 
resist inflation, and in a concluding chapter 
he discusses inflation from the point of 
view of individual financial hygiene. In 
the introductory chapter on the nature of 
inflation Dr. Einzig submits a number of 
standard definitions to a searching analysis. 
He finds fault with all those definitions 
which ignore the possibility of inflation of 
prices as distinct from monetary inflation, 
pointing out that frequently the expansion 
of money and credit lags behind the rise 
in prices Instead of preceding it. 

Reliance on faulty detinitions of inflation, 
Dr Einzig holds, has on occasion been 
responsible for inadequate public policies. 
In his ‘discussion of these, a distinct note 
of resignation is conspicuous at places, call- 
ing to the reader’s mind statements made in 
this country to the effect that stable prices, 
strong labor unions, and full employment 
are goals which it is hard to reconcile with 
one another. In another connection, Dr. 
Einzig scrutinizes the allegedly disinflation- 
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ary nature of high taxes, and he comes to 


the conclusion that severe taxation, es- 


pecially if combined with increasing public 
expenditure, may well be inflationary rather 
than deflationary. His contribution to the 
current debate on the relationship between 
taxation and inflation is a substantial one 
end merits attention. 
HENRY WILLIAM SPIEGEL 
Catholic University of America 


CLINARD, MARSHALL B., The Black Mar- 
ket: A Study of White Collar Crime. 
Pp. xvii, 392. New York: Rinehart and 
Company, 1952. $5.00. 


This description of so-called white collar 
crime, written by a Professor of Sociology 
at the University of Wisconsin, who was 
for almost three years a part of the en- 
forcement staff of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, is a frank presentation of cer- 
tain very unsavory aspects of American 
life which came to the front when restric- 
tions of rationing, allocation of commodi- 
ties, and price and other wartime controls 
set a limit on many cherished areas of 
individual action. 

As one reads this book, he gains the im- 
pression that there was a general failure 
to co-operate in winning the war by sub- 
mission to the various controls. Violations 
were rampant. Black markets were com- 
mon in meat, gasoline, tires, sugar, and 
other commodities, while violations of rent 
control existed on every hand. The author 
believes that these things took place per- 
aaps not so much because of low standards 
of ethical business conduct as because of 
failure to understand and to sympathize 
with the purposes of rationing and other 
controls. This reviewer, as he looks back 
over his experience as the chairman of a 
‘local war price and rationing board” 
throughout the rationing period, shares this 
belief. 

There is no way of measuring the extent 
of the black market. Statistics of viola- 
tions are both incomplete and misleading. 
One OPA estimate was that over-the-ceiling 
prices on food added upwards of 5 per 
cent to the food budget. A similar per- 
centage of gasoline seems to have passed 
through illegal channels by use of counter- 
feit or stolen coupons. The author believes 
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that a common estimate that one out of 
each five business concerns was in violation 
of control regulations of some sort is too 
low. Many violations were due to lack of 
information, inability to understand very 
complex regulations, or merely careless 
record keeping. Tie-in sales by wholesalers 
were a common practice, as was up-grading 
of many commodities. Counterfeit gasoline 
and sugar stamps were common in the 
earlier stages of controls, but later bogus 
meat stamps became the real problem. 

A careful analysis of enforcement meth- 
ods leads the author to conclude that they 
were ineffective to an alarming degree. 


Not enough paid enforcement men were. 


available, Attempts to gather price viola- 
tion information by committees of house- 
wives assigned to local boards were a dis- 
mal failure. Businessmen, as a whole, were 
not willing to bear witness, even though 
many of those who recused claimed that 
they were themselves “being driven out of 
business” by advantages gained by their 
competitors who violated price or rationing 
controls. Publicity appeals to citizens gen- 
erally to obey controls were effective, per- 
haps only with those who would not will- 
ingly have violated even the slightest 
control device. It seems to be certain that 
some troubles arose from the complexity of 
many regulations. Over six hundred price 
regulations were issued, as were about 
twenty general rationing orders. Some 
critics believe that the entire set-up was so 
complex as to defeat itself. 

What has been learned?. The experiences 
of World War II should have given a real- 
istic start in the enforcement of price 
controls “after Korea.” After a period of 
voluntary compliance failed, just as it did 
a decade earlier, regulations were issued 
without having either an experienced or a 
trained staff to promulgate and enforce 
them. Perhaps only the dire necessity of 
co-operation should atomic bombing take 
place in this country will bring about a 
realization of both the necessity for war- 
time controls, and, even more, realistic 
compliance with them. The consequences 
of not doing just this might, in another 
emergency, be more costly than in World 
War I. H. H. MAYNARD 

Ohio State University 
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CAMPBELL, W. GLENN (Ed.). Economics 
of Mobsizatton and War. Pp. v, 196. 
Homewood, Il.. Richard D. Irwin, 1952. 
$3.25. l 
This is a brief “analysis of the economic 

problems and policy alternatives that will 

be met ın various stages of defense mobili- 
zation.” It is designed primarily for use in 
college courses in elementary economics 
and in the economics of mobilization. ‘The 
six contributors were formerly associated 
as teaching members of the Department of 

Economics at Harvard University. Mr. 

Campbell, the editor, is now research econ- 

omist for the United States Chamber of 

Commerce, 

The discussion is arranged in eleven 
chapters: Basic Problems, Organization, 


‘Productive Potentials (2 chapters), Produc- 


tion Controls, Inflation, Prices, Wages, Fis- 
cal Policy, Monetary Policy, and Economic 
Aspects of International Security. Factual 
data and policy statements are drawn from 
official documents, such as: Reports of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, the Eco- 
nomic Reports of the President, Reports of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, and Quarterly Reports of the Director 
of Defense Mobilization. Reference is 
also made to policy statements of private 
groups, such as the Committee for Ero- 
nomic Development and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. For general ideas 
the authors rely heavily on the current 
work of Chandler, Galbraith, Hart, and 
Harris. 

The ‘authors accept the Wilson-Keyser- 
ling thesis that the American economy can , 
sustain, with only minor adjustments and 
no untoward consequences, four concurrent 
booms—civilian consumption, capital for- 
mation, military production, and foreign 
aid. When economists thus accept un- 
critically the self-serving dictates of mili- 
tary planners, big business, and politicians, 
they abdicate a major professional responsi- 
bility. It is not for them to judge mulitery 
strategy and requirements, but it is their 
proper function to determine the economic 
feasibility of military demands on the na- 
tional economy. Unless they do so, eco- 
nomic policy decisions gravitate by default 
into the hands of militarists and their 
business and political allies. 
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Although the authors refrain from spe- 
cific policy recommendations their analysis 
runs toward minimum interference with 
business. They would rely on the free 
price system to allocate resources; on in- 
direct rather than direct controls; on sub- 
sidized capital formation; on limitation of 
consumer demand through sales taxes and 
increased taxation of low and middle in- 
comes; on fiscal and monetary controls to 
combat inflation. The latter is a great evil, 
and fiscal and monetary controls alone will 
not suffice to contain it, but concern for 
preservation of the price system precludes 
more rigerous methods. Confronted with 
a hard choice between inflation and direct 
governmental controls, they seemingly pre- 
fer the former as a lesser risk. 

Horace M, Gray 

University of Ilinois 


ALLEN, Epwarp L. Economics of Ameri- 
can Manufacturing. Pp. ix, 566. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1952. 
$5.25, l 


The purpose of this book is “to concen- 
trate the emphasis on our industrial plant 
as it exists today.” Nineteen industries 
ranging from aluminum to synthetic fibers 
“have been selected for detailed description 
and analytical treatment” (Preface). 


There is a fine bibliography, covering . 


fourteen double-columned pages. divided 
into sources of current statistics, periodi- 
‘ cals, pamphlets, books, government publi- 
cations, and trade associations. In this 
reviewer's opinion the last chapter “Sources 
of Data on Manufacturing Industries” lives 
up to the promise implicit in its title. The 
researcher and the report writer should be 
grateful for its inclusion. Two hundred 
and four photographs from 55 sources en- 
rich the text. Identical end papers show 
maps of the iron and steel industry of the 
United States on January 1, 1951. The 
numerous charts, graphs, and tables are as 
up-to-date as they can be. There are a 
few cut-away reconstructions and models 
to show flows of materials and processes 
more clearly than any words can explain. 
Occasionally there are maps. A mistake in 
location is found on the map “Sources of 
Iron Ore” (p. 97) where one of the leading 
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iron mining regions is placed in western 
Cuba in Pinar del Rio, when the region is 
actually in the southeast in Oriente. But. 
to point out this error is bemg captious in 
the face of the tremendous detail men- 
tioned and shown by the varied methods of 
presentation employed. 

The organization of the writing itself 
seems excellent. Each of the nineteen in- 
dustries are subjected to the following 
treatment: relative size and importance, use 
pattern, export-import relationship, rela- 
tions with the federal government, cor- 
porate ownership and control, location of 
the industry, technology of manufacture, 
input and cost factors, prices and pricing 
policy, profits, and future outlook. These 
treatment-headings are the author’s. 
Where there is slight variation from the 
above, it is needful in view of the differ- 
ences in industrial patterns. 

In addition to being a treasure of infor- 
mation for almost anyone who is at all 
interested in our vast and rather wonderful 
productive equipment, the book has aca- 
demic uses. It is far more than a textbook 
in manufacturing processes. In fact, it 
may not be sufficiently specialized for that. 
But it would serve admirably as the basic 
reading in a course introducing American 
students to manufacturing. The business 
student should have had his economic 
geography and his introduction to eco- 
nomics. Then this volume would be most 
useful. Another use would be found in 
the college library reference room. A 
shelf of six to a dozen copies should be a 
worth-while adjunct to many a business 
course (for example, introduction to busi- 
mess, government and business, and corpo- 
ration finance). Professor Allen has ren- 
dered his colleagues an important service in 
marshaling his many facts in an interesting 
and significant way. 

RoBeRT ROCKAFELLOW 

University of Rhode Island 


WESTMEYER, RUSSELL E. Economics of 
Transportation. Pp. vili, 741. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1952. $8.65. 

This carefully written book is one among 
no less than six recent general textbooks 

(or revisions thereof) for college students 
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in the field of transportation. It contains 
33 chapters classified into seven parts pri- 


marily on an agency basis: part one, the . 


significance of improved transportation and 
the early history of domestic transportation 
in the United States; part two, railroad 
transportation; part three, highway trans- 
portation; part four, domestic water trans- 
portation; part five, air transportation; part 


six, pipe line transportation of petroleum 


and indirect carriers, such as freight for- 
warders, railway express, postal service, 
and Pullmen service; and part seven, na- 
tional transportation problems and policies. 
More space (fifteen chapters) is devoted to 
the railroad than to any other agency of 
transportation, as is proper, but four chap- 
ters: each deal with highway, water, and 
air transportation. The material is or- 
ganized in a parallel manner for each mode 
of transport, treating in order its develop- 
ment, regulation, and major problems and 
policies. 

Like other writers of textbooks of 
reasonable length, the author of the ‘present 
book has had to face the problem of rela- 
tive emphasis upon different aspects of 
transportation. His treatment of the place 
of transportation in the economy and its 
relation to the organization and location 
of industry and to prices is sketchy, and he 
_ assigns less than half as many pages as two 
other leading texts to rates and rate mak- 


î 


ing; but all the major facets of transporta- 


tion are covered, and the analysis of trans- 
port problems and policies, especially with 
respect to the newer agencies of transport, 
is particularly thorough. 

The discussion of problems and policies 
is judicious. The pros and cons of ques- 
tions are impartially presented, and the 
author draws his conclusions only after a 
careful weighing of the evidence. Most 
students of transportetion will probably 
agree with the majority of these conclu- 
sions, such as the need for an over-all 
national transportation policy and a system 
of user charges; but some people, including 
this reviewer, will question the wisdom 
of transferring any of the major functions 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
except possibly safety regulation, to a De- 
partment of Transportation. Another de- 
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batable recommendation is the creation of 
an entirely nsw regulatory body. Further- 
more, the author apparently has more faith 
than some writers in the creation of inte- 
grated transportation companies as a means 
of achieving operating co-ordination. . 
Much can be accomplished in this direction 
without general approval of such com- 
panies. 

Although competition among college text- 
books in transportation is now keen, it is 
to be expected that the book under review 
will receive favorable consideration for 
adoption as zhe principal text for the be- 
ginning course in transportation, especially 
by instructors who prefer the agency as 
distinguished from the functional approach. 
Where it is not used as a basic text, it 
should prove valuable for collateral as- 
signments on the problems of transpor- 
tation. , 
f Truman C. BIGHAM 
University of Florida 


Mancum, CHARLES S., Jr. The Legal 
Status of the Tenant Farmer in the 
Southeast. Pp. ix, 478. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1952. 
$7.50. 

This high-y technical treatise is pri- 
marily of interest to the student of law, 
but it fills a gap in the literature on the 
southern tenancy problem by contributing 
concise knowledge about the contractual 
relationship between landlords and tenants 
under southern statutes, and on the prece- 
dent of appellate court decisions. 

First the nature of the tenancy relation 
and types of contracts and their duration 
are analyzed Next holding over, posses- 
sory actions, eviction of tenants, and other 
processes are discussed. Seven chapters 
are devoted to all sorts of liens in favor of 
both parties to the contract. Chapter XXI 
treats peonage. The final chapter offers re- 
forms to alleviate the flight of farm tenants 
and suggests modernizations pertaining to 
the landlord-tenant relationship. 

As an agricultural economist with experi- 
ence in the legal reform of Continental Eu- 
ropean farm tenancy and the conduct of 
litigation anc arbitration of claims, this re- 
viewer is impressed by several features of . 
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the legal status of the tenant farmer in the 
Southeast made apparent by the author’s 
lucid presentation. 

Having grown from local custom and in- 
dividual court and appellate court decisions, 
southern farm-tenancy law is replete with 
intricate technicalities, and in many in- 
stances lacks sufficient codification with 
reference to the many specific rights and 
obligations emanating from the lease con- 
tract. This helps to explain tenants’ preva- 
lent feeling of insecurity and the ill-advised 
wholesale condemnation to which the vital 
institution of farm tenancy has been sub- 
jected in this country. The laissez-faire 
philosophy underlying the legal arrange- 
ment of the landlord-tenant relationship in 
the United States maintains that the es- 
sence of the land-lease contract is the pro- 
tection of private property rights. 

Farm tenancy legislation in England, 
Denmark, Sweden, Holland, and Germany 
today emphasizes the prosperity of the 
farm enterprise as the common goal in 
which both partners, landlord and tenant, 
have a mutual interest. This concentra- 
tion upon the functions of the farm enter- 
prise also provides the synthesis between 
the public and the private interest. 

The absence of consideration of this 
profound change disappoints the student of 
agricultural policy and rural sociology as 
he reads Mangum’s final chapter. The au- 
thor begins: “As the world has changed 
during the last two hundred years, the 
tenancy laws have remained more or less 
static. In fact there has probably been less 
development here than in any other impor- 
tant field of our jurisprudence” (p. 444). 
He does not point out that this situation 
prevails almost solely in the United States; 
he only surveys the mediocre attempts at 
the ill-oriented reform undertaken since 
1933, with suggestions here and there for 
corrections; and he does not explore the 
basis for genuine reform. 

While the last chapter does not live up 
to the promise of its title, this book is im- 
portant reading for those wishing to deal 


with that chapter’s subject, which remains 


a persistent challenge. 
KARL BRANDT 
Food Research Institute 
Stanford University 
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Mason, Lucy RANDOLPH. To Win These 
Rights: A Personal Story of the CIO tn 
the South. Pp. xvi, 206. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1952. $3.00. 


In 1937 Lucy Mason, middle aged, white 
haired spinster daughter of a distinguished 
Episcopalian minister, offered her services 
to Jobn L. Lewis for the great organizing 
drive of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations in the South. This book is an ac- 
count of her experience in the labor move- 
ment in the past fifteen years principally 
in attempting to secure fair play for the 
labor movement in the South. This work 
she views as a continuation of the work 
of her great-great-great-grandfather, George 
Mason, who wrote the Virginia bill of 
rights, 

Both enthusiasts and critics of the labor 
movement should be able to agree that 


-Miss Lucy has been worth her weight in 


gold to the labor movement. Many a pro- 
fessional public relations expert should also 
tum green with envy at her accomplish- 
ments. Eminently respectable, related it 
would seem to almost everyone of any 
consequence past or present in the South, 
Miss Lucy has been able to present the 
cause of organized labor in the higher - 
Scuthern circles of religion, law, and busi- 
ness to which the ordinary labor leader 
would not have access. Through the utili- 
zation of these groups she has been able in 
some instances to secure for ordinary peo- 
ple the rights that her distinguished rela- 
tive sought to assure by law. 

But Miss Lucy also relates instances of 
beatings, arbitrary arrests, and terror that 
have sometimes occurred in Southern com- 


munities when businessmen and local off- 


cials decided to stop the formation of un- 
ions. What may surprise many readers is 
that Miss Lucy’s account of such instances 
of terror tactics does not end with the 
1930’s, but continues down to date. In 
the background limiting such activities, 
however, has apparently been the fear by 
local officials of the power of the federal 
government in regard to civil rights. Miss 
Lucy has made it her business to spell out 
for many a local official what the bill of 
rights means for Americans. 

A foreword by Mrs. Roosevelt and sev- 
eral comments by other eminent Americans 
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on the dust jacket pay tribute to this re- 
markable woman who has fought hard and 
intelligently for our democratic heritage. 
A. MorGNER 
Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas 


COTTRELL, R, H. (Ed.). Beet-Sugar Eco- 
nomics. Pp. xiii, 379. Caldwell, Idaho: 
The Caxton Printers, 1952. $5.00. 

This book, copyrighted by the Amalgam- 
ated Sugar Company of Ogden, Utah, is 
“the outgrowth of text material prepared 
for presentation to employees’ classes in 
technology and economics.” Mr. R. H. 
Cottrell wrote some thirteen of the twenty 


chapters. The remainder were contributed | 


by industry specialists. 

Comprehensive industry studies have a 
unique place in economic literature be- 
cause they cut sharply across traditional 
subject matter lines and escape the com- 
partmentalization of analysis and thought 
which so often characterizes the work of 
specialists. 

Some of the chapters accomplish this in- 
tegration in a very interesting manner, es- 
pecially those dealing with managerial con- 
trol. Other chapters, however, written on 
special topics by specialists, fail to realize 
the potentialities of the approach. The 
subjects dealt with range from human 
nutrition, agronomy, seed breeding, and 
chemistry of the refining processes through 
` corporation finance, accounting, and per- 
sonnel relations to government control. 
Due to the orientation (for classes of em- 


ployees), the treatment of subjects is by, 


and large elementary, and a great deal of 
procedural detail is included of little in- 
terest to the general reader. 

Because of the original purpose for 
which the text materials were prepared, the 
wording is occasionally that of the per- 
- sonnel officer in the inspirational talk be- 
fore new employees, and the authors’ per- 
sonal views of “the politician, the lobbyist 
and the theoretical economist” have not 
been retouched from employee lectures. 

Nonetheless there appears from time to 
time a healthy note of self-criticism, and it 
is encouraging to note that the authors 
look hopefully to technological progress in 
both beet sugar fields and refineries to free 
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the industry from its present dependence 
On government quotas and subsidies. 

The economist who vainly hopes to be 
taken into the secret places where actual 
cost data are shown and the inner work- 
ings of the pricing processes: are revealed 
by industry spokesmen will find that these 
authors understandably stop short of tak- 
ing him there. Lamborn and Company, 
sugar brokers, go to great length in the 
last chapter to demonstrate that arrange- 
ments under the Sugar Act of 1948 have 
not completely insulated the domestic 
sugar market from large economic forces 
operating outside territorial United States. 
In Chapter Six Mr. Cottrell discusses the’ 
price of beet sugar as being based on prices 
established by the large seaboard cane sugar 
refineries, a practice which gives inland 
mills some freight earnings ‘or freight: ab- 
sorption. There are but nineteen corpora- 
tions engaged in the processing of beet 
sugar in the United States, and the man- 
ner in which price changes spread through- 
out the industry reveals some oligopolistic 
traits. 

There are some statistical difficulties, 
such as the use of official exchange rates in 
computing comparative prices of sugar, but 
the chapters dealing with managerial con- 
trol and the attempts of the industry to 
balance-elements of cost so as to maximize 
profits will provide interesting reading to 
students of management. 

Although suffering from duplication and 


‘the slanting toward employee training, the 


total effect of this volume is to give a 
good impression of the complex of human, 
technological, and governmental problems 
which confront industry in present day 
America. 
WELUM A. WEISWANGER 
University of Ilinois ` 


Dies, Epwarp. Behind the Wall Street 
Curtain, Pp. 153. Washington, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1952. 

Roughly half of this volume is about 
Wall Street personalities of a by-gone pe- 
riod. There are brief sketches of the early 
days of New York and the financial activi- 
ties af Jefferson, Hamilton, and Burr, of 
later speculators and gamblers, such as 
Drew, Gould, Cornelius Vanderbilt, and . 
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James Fisk, Jr., of capitalists such as An- 
drew Carnegie, John D. Rockefeller, and 
J. Pierpont Morgan. 


The subject of the book changes with | 


Chapter 11 from people to events There 
is an excellent although brief survey of the 
1920s with the boiling cauldron of specu- 
lation and the tragic events of the early 
1930's, a brief side-trip to the wheat pit, 
and then four sober chapters on money 
and politics, the Wall Street dilemma, small 
investors, and “our money,” in which the 
thesis is maintained that the stock ex- 
change is a symbol of free enterprise and 
of democracy. 

It is difficult to characterize this volume. 
Much of it consists of a series of short 
sketches, but there are also words of com- 
mon sense on such subjects as government 
regulation and how to buy stocks. This 
volume is not a reference book and will 
probably never inspire many footnotes, but 
it ig interestingly written and well worth 
reading by anyone with even a casual in- 
terest in stock exchanges. 

FRANK P. SMITH 

University of Michigan 


Isanp, WALTER, and Vincent WHITNEY. 
Atomic Power: An Economic and Soctal 
Analysis—A Study in Industrial Loca- 
iton and Regional Economic Develop- 
ment. Pp. xi, 235. Philadelphia: The 
Blakiston Company, 1952. $4.75. 

Amid the euphoric predictions set forth 


by most laymen and many scholars when ' 


they deal with the future of Atomic power, 
it is a pleasure to submit oneself to the 
astringent skepticism of this volume. Pos- 
sibly some readers will think it excessively 
pessimistic, but this reviewer is inclined to 
regard it only as realistic. With a rela- 
tively rigorous and systematic analysis, 
combined with a modest sense of the limi- 
tations of the available data, the authors 
have torpedoed most of the current myths 
about nuclear fission as a possible source 
of energy for industrial uses. 

The volume opens with a lucid and con- 
cise examination of the technical back- 
ground, an introduction that will probably 
prove more enlightening for those who 
have forgotten most of their chemistry and 
physics than, say, the now famous Smyth 
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report; nevertheless, even this elucidation 
is no short-cut gloss on the technical prob- 
lems involved but a useful little summary 
essay in its own right. The authors then 
go on to consider various cost estimates 
for atomic power and the probable conse- 
quences of atomic power for location of 
industry and industrial development under 
certain specified assumptions. There are 
special case studies of the cement, glass, 
iron and steel, and aluminum industries 
and of industry in Brazil to indicate, if 
not the answers, at least some of the 
relevant questions. Simply as a contribu- 
tion to the theory of industrial location, 


the book appears to have significance. 


Among other things the authors point 
ouz that: 

(1) No satisfactory costs estimates can 
be made at present. (It is true that since 
this book was completed several Atomic 
Energy Commission contractors-——in par- 
ticilar Monsanto Chemical Company— 
have evidently made considerable progress 
in constructing reactors for power produc- 
tion, but it is doubtful if the public infor- 
mation so far available would modify the 
authors’ conclusion about the unpredicta- 
bility of costs at this stage) Although 
one might assume that, once this is estab- 
lished, there is little point in discussing 
atcmic power further, some important if 
tentative conclusions can be drawn by 
postulating certain cost estimates. 

(2) Even under the most favorable as- 
sumptions, nuclear engineers will have to 
bring about major changes before atomic 
plants can compete with modern conven- 
tional sources of power. 

(3) For most industries, power is such 
a small proportion of total costs that few 
changes will be brought about even in the 
unlikely event that atomic power is signifi- 
cantly cheaper than conventional sources. 

(4) Even among industries where power 
costs are an important component, so many 
other factors affect industrial location that 
predictions are hazardous. 

(5) It is not necessarily true that cheap 
atomic power would lead inevitably to de- 
concentration and decentralization. The ef- 
fect will vary with the industry. With 
aluminum, for example, the result would 
be increased concentration and integration 
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around large marketing areas, in order to 
avoid the heavy transportation costs now 
imposed by the need to separate alumina 
plants from the aluminum plants located 
now at cheap power sites. 

(6) Low-cost atomic power would not 
necessarily stimulate industrialization of un- 
derdeveloped areas. Heavy capital costs, 
need for highly skilled technical, engineer- 
ing, and labor forces, the economies of 
large scale operations, cultural resistances, 
and other factors might well mean that 
the heavily industrialized or industrializing 
areas like the United States and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics would, and 
underdeveloped areas would not, exploit 
this new source of energy. Hence instead 
of leveling out existing inequalities in pro- 
duction, atomic energy might merely stimu- 
late them. 

There are many other equally suggestive 
conclusions, all set forth with careful at- 
tention to the available information and a 
disarming admission of the inadequacy both 
of the data and of any conclusions drawn 
from them. ROBERT A. DAHL 

Yale University 


Antony, Ronert N., assisted by Joun S. 
Day. Management Controls in Indus- 
trial Research Organizations. Pp. xviii, 
537. Boston: Harvard Business School, 
Division of Research, 1952. $6.75. 
Despite the title, notice of this book is 

appropriately given in a social science 

publication. Though the cases discussed 
are drawn primarily from the chemical, 
biological, electrical engineering, and other 
technical laboratories meintained by Ameri- 
can companies, the control problem con- 
sidered is familiar to a director of research 
in any field of inquiry: How does one 
maintain the environment of freedom and 
‘flexibility which fosters creative research 
and at the same time achieve a stated pro- 
gram or at least achieve it within a given 
financial budget? Or in Dr. Anthony’s 
words, how does one “find the proper bal- 
ance between ... direction from the top 

[and] freedom at the laboratory bench.” 
Nor should this book be solely of inter- 

est to research administrators. It deals 

intimately with the operation of a rela- 
tively new social institution—the research 
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laboratory. To a large extent the quest 
for new knowledge, at least about the 
physical world, has’ become an organized 
activity. Therefore the problem of finding 
a proper balance between direction and 
freedom within a research agency is rot 
merely a matter for “shoptalk” by research 
personnel; it is also a matter of grave con- 
cern to the nation. Though organization 
brings resources that the scientist could 
never hope to command, the price, would 
be too high if it generally stifled creative 
imagination. In the words of an indus- 
trialist quoted by the authors “... if a 
research laboratory is to produce results, 
the men must be allowed freedom to be a 
bit crazy.” 

The Anthony-Day study is essentially a 
report and commentary on present control 
practices in industrial research based on in- 
formation received in a special survey from 
405 industrial laboratories and 41 commer- 
cial or consulting laboratories. Practices 
considered include the use of a formal an- 
nual project program and financial budget 
and interim progress and spending reports. 
Such formal devices are weighed against . 
more personal methods such as the in- 
formal conversation between worker and 
supervisor. The authors observe, in this 
connection, “The real process of control- . 
ling the progress of technical work in most . 
laboratories takes place in conversation and 
meetings of one kind or another.” 

Four areas of spending are singled out 
for special discussion: personnel, procure- 
ment, material carried in inventory, and 
travel, These are of course the most im- 
portant areas of research cost; in addition 
their control, unless wisely administered, 
will at least seem to invade the personal 
prerogatives of a professional scientist. 
One contributing reason is that the labora- 
tory may often have to conform to prac- 
tices of a parent organization which is en- 
gaged in production rather than research. 
It will seem familiar to almost any director 
of research, regardless of field, to read, 
“Friction between the research organization 
and the purchasing department is common. 
Usually the friction arises from misunder- 
standing.” 

One gains the impression from this re- 
port on current practice that there is con- 
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siderable awareness among managers of in- 
dustrial laboratories of the control prob- 
lem, but few if any feel that they found 
satisfactory solutions, which is perhaps a 
wholesome thing. -The authors do point 
out, however, that the functions most sus- 
ceptible to formal control often receive 
little attention from laboratory managers 
because of their orientation toward re- 
search; these are the service and support 
activities such as technical or model-build- 
ing shops, technical library, drafting offices, 
and motor transport. Yet industrial labo- 
ratories apparently are finding it necessary 
to increase the proportion of their budget 
devoted to these and other supporting pur- 
poses. The example was cited of one large 
laboratory for which over the twelve-year 
period, 1937 to 1949, salaries of technical 
personnel dropped from over half to about 
27 per cent of the total budget. 
Hiram S. Davis 
University of Pennsylvania 
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CowELL, F. R. History, Civilization and 
Culture: An Introduction to the Histori- 
cal and Social Philosophy of Pitrim A. 
Sorokin. Pp. xii, 259. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1952. $4.50. 

This book is a highly praiseworthy at- 
tempt by an English historical writer to in- 
terpret and at the same time to evaluate 
the theories of the character, development, 
and decay of human societies which have 
been presented by Professor Sorokin in a 
number of significant works published since 
1937, particularly his Social and Cultural 
Dynamics (1937); Society, Cuiture and 
Personality: Their Structure and Dynamics 
(1947); and Social Philosophies of an Age 
of Crisis (1950). 

The first chapter contains a short survey 
of earlier explanations of historical change 
and a brief statement about Sorokin’s life 
and writings. In the next chapter, the au- 
thor explains Sorokin’s view of the stand- 
ards in evaluating cultural systems of the 
past, and expounds his theory of “three 
main types of ‘socio-cultural super-sys- 
tems’ ”-—the ideational, the idealistic, and 
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the sensate, to which all intermediate and 
variant types can be related. Chapters 
taree to eight inclusive are devoted to an 
examination of the evidence which Sorokin 
has assembled to show that his “super-sys- 
tems” are distinctive patterns of human 
culture whose unity finds consistent and 
integrated expression in the art, architec- 
ture, literature, religion, ethics, law, jus- 
tice, and economic and social conditions of 
each. In chapters nine and ten, Cowell 
discusses Sorokin’s study of wars and in- 
ternal disturbances in connection with his 
cultural systems, and the relationship be- 
tween the latter and types of personality 
and behavior. The concluding chapter sets 
forth clearly Sorokin’s theory of the causes 
and character of cultural and social change. 

It is quite evident that Cowell is most 
favorably impressed by Sorokin’s theories 
and logic. He considers them to mark a 
distinct advance over those of Sorokin’s 
predecessors. But he is very careful to 
point out the limitations of the evidence, 
particularly that of a statistical nature 
upon which the conclusions are based, al- 
though he holds that this evidence is more 
complete and dependable than that col- 
lected by other interpreters of the history 
of civilization. He also emphasizes that 
Sorokin’s theories have been worked out 
only zor Greece, Rome, and Western Eu- 
rope, although they take account of some 
developments in Egypt and Asiatic coun- 
tries. . 

The reviewer finds Cowell’s work an ex- 
tremely dependable and serviceable inter- 
pretation, but, as he believes the author 
would readily admit, no substitute for a 
careful study of Sorokin’s own writings, as 
some readers unfortunately will assume it 
to be. There are numerous useful illustra- 
tions in the form of plates, charts and 
tables, and indexes of subjects and persons. ` 

A. E. R. Boar 

University of Michigan 


-Montacu, ASHLEY. Darwin Competition 


& Cooperation. Pp. 148. New York: 

Henry Schuman, 1952. $2.50. 

In no field of human thought perhaps 
have we suffered so much from the tyranny 
oi words as we have in our consideration 
oT the factors which brought about our own 
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evolution. Practically everything about evo- 
lution capable of being misunderstood has 
been, and Darwin’s hypothesis of natural 
selection is no exception. Indeed, men 
were not lacking who spent considerable 
effort to help along the inevitable misun- 
derstanding. As we know, the more con- 
servative religious groups reacted violently 
against what they called the “brutality” of 
evolution, and the poet Tennyson supplied 
the reactors with all the necessary horror 
words and phrases. We were told that we 
should “let the ape and tiger die” within 
us if we wished to be moral, and that the 
“Nature” of the evolutionists was “red in 
tooth and claw.” 

Natural selection, or the struggle for ex- 
istence, was pictured as a sort of gladiato- 
rial combat in which the loser was slain and 
the winner took all. But this was not all; 
natural selection was also attacked by the 
Communists, for Marx and Engels had set 
their party line in biology and had deplored 
Darwin’s use of Malthusian population 
pressure as a Selective agent. Today 
Lysenko, the leading Russian authority on 
Marxian biology, has gone so far as to 
deny that there can be any intraspecific 
selection or competition at all. ’ 

The role of Darwinian selection would 
have been settled long ago, of course, by 
the routine method of an’ honest evalua- 
tion of the available cata if it had been 
purely a scientific hypothesis—one with no 
emotional or political overtones. Our rec- 
ords of the time show, however, that to 
many men of good will all data on the sub- 
ject were simply irrelevant, and this non- 
logical attitude has persisted to the pres- 
ent. The author of Darwin Competition 
é& Co-operation cites no crucial data at all. 
He confines himself merely to quoting the 
conclusions of a selected number of biolo- 
gists who turn out in general to be quite 
humane fellows after all. He expresses 
high hopes for the conversion of individual 
biologists to a philosophy of sweetness and 
light although he is not so optimistic con- 
cerning the science of biology itself. He 
writes (p. 43) “. . . the orthodox canon of 
biological thought yet remains unaltered, 
namely, that-the central doctrine of evolu- 
tion is the principle that those organisms 
which are better adapted to their environ- 
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ment replace through competition the less 
well-adapted individuals of the species.” 

The technique of quoting the conclusions 
of biologists and not the evidence they have 
collected, and of quoting them as authori- 
ties rather than as sources of data seems 
a rather odd scientific method, somewhat 
out of date in our time. On the other 
hand, if the author had cited the data so 
that the reader could check his conclusions 
the book would have been several times its 
present size, and it would have cost the 
reader much more. Worst of all, it would 
have been understandable only to those 
who were technically equipped to judge 
biological data. Apparently an adequate 
technical presentation of the problem 
hardly seemed practical, but such a treat- 
ment is the only one which really protects 
the reader. It might be very interesting to 
determine how many different and contra- 
dictory conclusions could be reached on 
any subject by the method of quoting a 
collection of individual scientists as au- 
thorities. 

In brief, the author holds that Darwin 
and Huxley and all the biologists who ac- 
cepted their concept of natural selection 
were wrong. He maintains that the com- 
petition between the different variants 
which constitute a species and the conse- 
quent differential death rate was not the 
major factor in evolution although he ad- 
mits that evolution is caused by the differ- 
ent reproduction rates of the several types. 
He even suggests differences in fertility as 
a possible factor which causes evolution to 
occur. 

Actually the role of competition and co- 
operation in evolution is most complex 
Any number of instances can be cited 
where the members of a biological group 
will both co-operate and compete with one 
another and do so at the same time. The 
very ability to co-operate itself has arisen 
through competition in that those who 
could gang up were able to defeat or dis- 
place those who could not. Gregariousness 
itself has evolved, and we can show that 
it has come into being and persists because 
it has survival value. But these are tech- 
nical matters. If evolution impresses some 
as a vicious process, a case of nature being 
red in tooth and claw, there is no reason 
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why others might not consider it to be all 

loye and kindness, If anyone must over- 

simplify, and apparentty some must, we 

recommend the stand taken by Professor 

Montagu. His simplification is at least 

humane. Conway ZImELE 
University of Pennsylvania 


Levy, Martone J., Jr. The Structure of 
Society. Pp. xvii, 584. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1952. Paper, 
lithoprinted, $5.00. 

This book is one of the latest contribu- 
tions to a form of sociological literature 
which has undergone a considerable ex- 
pansion in the past decade—that literature, 
namely, in which the central effort is de- 
voted to the precise definition and sys- 
tematic ordering of sociological concepts. 
As an intellectual and academic movement, 
it stems in considerable part from the lead- 
ership of Talcott Parsons; and in his 
preface and in footnotes Levy indicates 
indebtedness to Parsons, Robert K. Merton, 
and Kingsley Davis, among others. - 

That better-formulated concepts and 
more ‘logically ordered theoretic systems 
are among the prime needs of social science 
will be agreed to by many sociologists; 
that the task of meeting this need involves 
difficulties not altogether apparent on the 
surface is a proposition that will also find 
wide acceptance. Nor is it clear that this, 
that, or the other method of procedure is 
best adapted to advance us toward the goal 
of an adequate theoretic system (or sys- 
tems) for the science of sociology. The 
present reviewer finds it impossible to 
characterize in terms that he can be reason- 


ably sure are correct and fair to the author, 


the method(s)} by which Levy has arrived 
at the concepts and suggestions for a 
theoretic system which he offers (in an 
emphatically tentative way) in the present 
volume. 

The countersuggestion may be ventured, 
however, that perhaps what is needed in 
the present stage of development of social 
science, and before we can proceed very far 
on the road of satisfactory system-building 
or conceptualization, is a great deal more 
effort devoted to the characterization of 
experienced or observed social phenomena 
in terms of a relatively, low order of ab- 
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stractness and generality—terms conform- 
ing rather closely to the vernacular. When 
we have human society and its processes 
described at a low order of generalization, 
we may be in a better position to frame 
rigorous theoretic systems for the further 
analysis of these matters. I have some 
feeling, as I read and reread parts of Dr. 
Levy’s book, that he has stated in un- 
familiar terms, or in terms to which he has 
assigned (carefully stated) unfamiliar 
meanings, generalizations that are among 
the commonplaces of recent sociology; and 
that it would be more helpful, for the 
present, to keep the discussion ag far as 
possible in the vocabulary of ordinary 
highly literary speech. 

Nevertheless, there are numerous acute 
insights and distinctions set forth in this 
book. It is the fruit of a type of endeavor 
which, .I am personally convinced, needs 
to be carried on vigorously; and Dr. Levy 
is to be commended and complimented 
both for his effort and for his accomplish- 
ment. Those teachers and advanced stu- 
dents of sociology who have the time and 
patience to give this book the sort of 
careful, thoughtful study that it needs, 
will be rewarded for their pains. 

FLovp N. House 

University of Virginia 


MILBANE MEMORIAL Funp. Approaches 
to Problems of Hizh Fertility in Agrarian 
Societies. Pp. 171. New York, 1952 
$1.00 (paper). 

If the modern techniques of food pro- 
duction and disease control] are made avail- 
able to the so-called “undeveloped” or 
“backward” peoples of the world, will the 
death rate drop so much more rapidly than 
the birth rate that the expanding population 
will shortly press even more dangerously 
upon the limits of its resources than it does 
now? 

The answer of the papers which comprise 
this book is that it will, and this answer 
throws a cloud over all the fluorescent 
hopes of the many plans to help these vast 
areas of the world. 

This is the problem of the “demographic 
gap,” the spread between human fertility 
and mortality, between the birth rate and 
the death rate. 
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When Europe and the British Isles were 
in such a period of expansion the broad 
Jands and rich resources of the Western 
Hemisphere were at hand to render their 
demographic gap harmless—but for the peo- 
ples of Asia and the Near East there is no 
such cushion today. Any population sur- 
pluses must be used within their borders, 
for the lands and markets of the world 
are open no more. Without new land, 
agricultural production will increase but 
slowly; without new markets, there will be 
no international trade of goods for food. 

There seem to be but two choices—to die 
of disease now, or of starvation later. 
Most of the papers in this book suggest, 
however, a third possibility—to take quick 
and vigorous measures to reduce the birth 
rates commensurately with the death rates. 
It is a weak possibility, an outside chance, 
but it is still real. The major obstacles 
seem to be two: a change of value systems 
or basic attitudes which would approve 
birth conrtol measures, and the develop- 
ment of some much more inexpensive and 
universally available technique suitable for 
use by relatively poor and unsophisticated 
_ people than exists now. 

In general, the attitude changes may not 
be so difficult as has been assumed. Ar- 
thur Bunce, on the basis of years of 
Korean living, states “I do not think there 
would be any basic antagonism on the part 
of Oriental women toward fertility control.” 
Paul Hatt reports a Puerto Rican study 
(5,739 households) which indicates an ap- 
proximate two-thirds approval of birth con- 
trol for the combined reasons of personal 
desire and economic necessity. N. V. 
Sovani of Poona, India, is more pessi- 
mistic; for that country he feels the 
“mental and social atmosphere is generally 
hostile to the spread of contraception,” but 
he notes that there is much discussion of 
it. John Durand describes a very thorough 
study to be made in Italy by the Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs of the United Na- 
tions which should help to clarify knowl- 
edge of the situation. 

Mexican factory workers, according to 
Wilbert E. Moore, tend to favor fertility 
control. Irene Taeuber and Marshall Bal- 
four report favorable attitudes in Japan, 
together with Japanese government activi- 
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ties toward furthering “eugenic protection.” 

The development of a truly cheap, easy 
to use, and widely available technique for 
birth control emerges from these papers as 
perhaps a more important matter than the 
change of éettitudes. Clair Folsome and 
Warren Thompson emphasize this. The 
successful technique must be effective in 
the presence of lack of money, lack of skill, 
lack of storage facilities and lack of privacy 
in the family situation among these peoples 
who need it most. The suggestion is that 
some pill or cther medicine to be swallowed 
might be the solution; or a change in the 
diet, or a sure and simple means for de- 
termining tae most fertile. point of the 
monthly female cycle. 

Since putlication of the book success in 
the use of a pill,for fertility control has 
been reported on an experimental basis in 
the October 10 issue of Science by Dr. 
Benjamin Sieve of Boston. This may bring 
us nearer tc the desired technique than we 
were at the time of the 1951 conference. 

In any event this book, a presentation of 
the papers ziven at the 1951 Annual Con- 
ference of the Milbank Memorial Fund, 
teaches the reader that the way of the 
reformer, lixe the way of the transgressor, 
is hard. 

Let us hope that in this case it is also 
sure. 

WILLIAM G. MATHER 

Pennsylvania State College 


TEDROL, PETER. 500 Years of Hate. Pp. 
iv,116. Dallas, Tex.: Tol. Higginbotham 
& Co., 1652. $1.50. 


Mr. Tedrol has written a book on “the 
Negro problem.” The problem, he says, 
“is realistically as simple an issue of 
whether you are for or against the United 
States beccming a nation of half-breeds.” 
The Southerner, according to Mr. Tedrol, 
understands this problem. He also under- 
stands the Negro. Following are some 
random gleanings from Mr. Tedrol’s under- 
standing: 

On the Negro’s unhappiness away from 
Dixie: “Yes, the Negro likes the greater 
freedom o movement in the North, but 
when he is away from home he mourns the 
loss of the feeling of being watched over 
by his ‘white folks.’ ” 
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On the run of Negroes: “...a high 
rate of social diseases in the ancestral 
background ... has either diminished or 
prevented the development of the Negro’s 
mentality. . 

On the ‘occasional “smart” Negro: 
“Maybe the elite Negro #s as smart as his 
white counterpart, but, to me, that is a 
disgrace and a thing of shame to society; 
not something to brag about.” 

On segregation in schools: “The South- 
erner is determined in his belief that should 
he allow a break-through at college level of 
his segregation laws . . . the effect on the 
lower echelons would ruin his entire school 
system instantaneously. r 

On Negroes in white collar jobs: “There 
have been many wild claims about the 
Negro’s clerical, administrative, and execu- 
tive ability. I have seen isolated cases 
where this is true, but by and large the 
Negro has no- more business in an office 
than a piano has in in a leg show.” 

On the morality of the Negro: “This con- 
dition (that Negro women outnumber 
Negro men) naturally makes the marriage 
and divorce laws nothing more than useful 
terms for the Negro’s use in describing his 
status of two people living together and 
later making a change in their arrange- 
ments. This is not to say that no Negroes 
marry in a lawful manner, because many of 
their marriages are both lawful, moral and 
permanent.” 

Mr. Tedrol’s plan for dealing with the 
Negro problem is to set up within each 
state having more than 100,000 Negroes a 
Commission for Negro Affairs—a part of 
the executive office—with the ponemne 
commissioners: 

An industrial commissioner “to jane 

. the actual possibilities and desirabili- 
ties for the Negro’s industrial develop- 
ment.” 

A public health commissioner to oversee 
the “clean-up, patch-up, and build-up jobs 
on the Negro’s blood stream, genitals and 
stomach.” 

A commissioner for Negro psychiatry to 
“develop programs for the correction of 
the Negro’s emotional and mental im- 
balances, with special emphasis on develop- 
ing the Negro’s racial pride ” 

A commissioner for Negro education who 
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would give special emphasis “on training 
the Negro for natural occupational abili- 
ties.” 

A commissioner for Negro legal affairs 
to determine the “Constitutional rights and 
legislative needs of the Negro... . His 
duties would be separate from the Attorney 
Genera! entirely.” 

A commissioner for Negro sociology to 
‘investigate the Negro’s natural social re- 
quirements, and logical position in the 
white man’s society.” 

A commissioner for Negro philosophical 
development (“our clergyman wunder a 
farcy title’) to determine’ “what true 
morality actually is where the Negro Prob- 
lem is concerned.” 

Mr. Tedrel dedicates his book to “Mamie 
and Romie—and my many other friends of 
the Negro race who have honored me with 

. Their affection, their respect, and, 
most of all, their confidence—their 
thoughts.” 

E. W. KENWORTHY 

The New York Times 


WILNER, CHARLES 
can Tragedy . Pp. xiti, 329. 
Vantage Press, 1952. $3.50. 
If the author of this book had been con- 

tent to call alimony an American tragedy, 

most of us would have agreed with him. 

To call it the American tragedy is to fall 

into the particularistic fallacy. There is 

little doubt that courts tend to favor 
women, that many women are punitive and 
vindictive in their alimony demands, that 

they use it to exploit men, and that a 

good deal of injustice results. But to claim 

tha: many women are deprived of the op- 
portunity for marriage because men fear 
the alimony racket is to fly in the face of 
statistical trends which show a growing 

proportion of the population married, a 

larger proportion, indeed, than in many 

other countries. To see in alimony laws a 

plot of feminists to revenge themselves on 

men and control them seems a bit far 
fetched. To trace inter-racial mixture— 
which he deplores—to the evils of alimony 
can have its absurd aspects To claim that 
alimony laws, by subordinating men to 
women, lower them to the point of ef- 
feminacy, is to court being taken lightly. 


Alimony, the Ameri- 
New York: 
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And to see in alimony a factor in juvenile 
delinquency stretches the data a bit thin. 

The author has read widely, although a 
large part of his references are to old and 
outmoded works. The basic assumption on 
which much of the argument rests—that 
women are biologically weaker than men— 
has long since been refuted. One-gets the 
feeling that whatever he has read over the 
last 40 years has become grist for his mull; 
if it did not fit in, he dragged it in. One 
looks in vain for firm documentation of his 
claims. Serious students of marriage and 
the family will probably not accept his 
theories however much they may agree 
with his purpose, the modernization of the 
concept and practice of alimony. 

i À Jessie BERNARD 
Pennsylvania State College 


GoopEnoucH, Warp H. Property, Kin, 
and Community on Truk. Pp. 192. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1951. $2.50. 

This ethnographic monograph, the first 
publication to come out of the war-born 
Coordinated Investigation of Micronesian 
Anthropology, represents a happy marriage 
of practical necessity and theoretical pre- 
cision in the social sciences. The project 
began as an effort to prepare Civil Affairs 
Handbooks for use by military government 
personnel after the formerly Japanese Man- 
dated Islands were occupied by the Ameri- 
can forces. If the problems of reconstruc- 
tion and peacetime administration were to 
be solved with dispatch and efficiency, those 
charged with the responsibility of such a 
task had to be well informed about the 
peoples with whom they were concerned. 
Thus, ethnographers became important 
from the point of view of the down-to- 
earth administrator of islands held under 
United Nations trusteeship. 

Interestingly, this practical emphasis re- 
sulted in a more rigorous job of social 
science analysis than might otherwise have 
been the case. Goodenough writes: 

“The problem of rendering an ethno- 
graphic account that can be of practical 
use to administrators boils down... to 
trying to give the reader a basis for learn- 
ing to operate in terms of the culture 
described in somewhat the same manner 
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that a grammar would provide him with a 
basis for learning to speak a language. . . . 
To summarize materials in the form of 
statistical means or modes is inadequate for 
such purposes. While they characterize 
a sociological situation at a given time, 
they do not state the cultural rules whose 
application results in that situation... . 
the ensuing account of Trukese social 
organization has sought to formulate rules 
and state the conditions governing their 
application in such a way that’none of the 
available information contradicts them at 
any point” (pp. 10-11). 

Scorning to pursue the will-o’-the-wisp, 
Trukese culture “as it really jis,” Goode- 
nough has been remarkably successful in 
making a very complex society compre- 
hensible by presenting it as his sophisti- 
cated analysis reveals it. He deals suc- 
cessively with the problem of property, the 
matrilineal kin groups through which line- 
age is traced, the system of kinship, the 
interrelations of status systems and kin- 
ship behavior the role and development of 
residential kin groups as they involve the 
nuclear and extended family, and the type 
of territorial and political organization that 
defines the Trukese community. Through- 
out there is a close attention given to the 
social rules governing the behavior appro- 
priate to various kinship statuses, to vari- 
ous relationships to property, and to the 
lines of autharity and responsibility through 
the community organization of Truk. Not 
only the moda! laws of “correctness” are 
clearly set forth, but the exceptional situ- 
ations are adumbrated in some detail and, 
with a full presentation of their logic 
within the framework of Trukese culture as 
a whole. 

Anthropologists will value this mono- 
graph both for its reporting of culture ma- 
terials and for its elaborated and sophisti- 
cated methodology. Other social scientists, 
in spite of the book’s technical nature, will 
find it useful as one more.demonstration 
that rigor is quite possible within the 
disciplines cf man and that rigor is the 
most effective route to practical employ- 
ment of the social sciences in the solution 
of human problems. 

EDWARD JOSEPH SHOBEN, JR. 

Columbia University 
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Broprick, ALAN HOUGHTON. The Tree 
of Human History. Pp. 253. New 
York: ` Philosophical Library, 1952. 
$4.75, 


Writers as persons often are disap- 
' pointing shadows of their rich and sprightly 
work, but one is eager to take his chances 
with Mr. Brodrick. The Tree of Human 
History reads like excellent talk and re- 
flects a personality that is serious but never 
solemn and a mind that is well stocked 
and orderly with never a trace of pedantry. 
Rarely has so much archaeological erudi- 
tion been worn with such gaiety or with so 
much explicit feeling for its significance 
for the troubled present. 

While scholars themselves can read this 
book with profit, Brodrick introduces it as 
a “popular” work directed at a lay audi- 
ence. Its purpose is the presentation of 
“a connected account of the events which 
led up to the appearance of civilizations 
and their arts.” Thus, the book’s concern 
is with protohistory, the study of those 
cultural epochs which antedate the develop- 
ment of writing. 

After reviewing in successive chapters the 
archaeological knowledge available with 
respect to the major cultures of antiquity, 
Brodrick summarizes in a single chapter 
present thinking on the physical evolution 
of man and gives a general outline of pre- 
historic cultures. Finally, there is a post- 
script which invites the reader to partici- 
pate in thinking through some of the pos- 
sible resolutions of such queries as these: 
Why do some cultures rise rapidly in their 
complexity and richness whereas others de- 
_velop slowly or hardly at all? Is there any 
evidence that any one people is more in- 
ventive than any otherr Can we legiti- 
mately speak of any such thing as a “pat- 
tern” of history? What happens when cul- 
tures collide? 

While primarily offerirg the main facts 
as they are known and allowing his audi- 
ence to draw its own conclusions, Brodrick 
is by no means silent on what he considers 
to be some of the central ideas related to 
these vastly important problems. He sug- 
gests that peoples are equally inventive and 
that the ways of life that they evolve are 
dependent essentially upon the complex in- 
teractions among the circumstances with 
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which they must cope and on which they 
may capitalize. He scores purely economic 
interpretations of history as quite unable to 
account for such accomplishments as the 
modification of art forms, the evolution of 
writing, and the development of magical 
and religious beliefs. He suggests on the 
basis of the great variety in the social de- 
velopment of antique cultures that the 
“logic of history,” far from being an im- 
mutable and transcendent force, is sub- 
stantially a fiction seized upon by polemi- 
cists to support. preconceived value 
theories. 

While he makes a strong case for his own 
views, Brodrick cannot be charged with the 
least taint of dogmatism, and his charming, 
learned, and humane performance may well 
invest archaeology with new significance for 
both laymen and scholars in other fields 
who have for long regarded it as the most 
ivory-towered of intellectual cousins. 

EDWARD JOSEPH SHOBEN, JR. 

Columbia University 


EISLER, RoBERtT. Man into Wolf: An An- 
thropological Interpretation of Sadism, 
Masochism, and Lycanthropy. Introduc- 
tion by Sir David K. Henderson. Pp. 
286. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1952, $6.00. 


This is a very unusual book; it is not a 
book at all, but an: astonishing agglomera- 
tion of very worth-while knowledge pre- 
sented in the form of notes. It is like a 
structure consisting of a very widely spread 
and luxuriously finished basement, and very 
little above that level. The theses of this 
book are the following: (a) Masochism and 
sadism are basic patterns of sex behavior. 
This thesis, while not absolutely new, is 
interesting and, in fact, might be used to 
establish the presence of psychosexual ac- 
tivity—for example, in criminal procedure. 
(b) Sadism and masochism are connected 
with different archetypes. The author 
thinks that following Jung’s terminology he 
has gained new insight into the genesis of 
these two basic sexual attitudes. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, the main value 
of this publication is in the valuable source 
material which might be used by future 
scientists. W. G. ELIASBERG 

New York City 
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HARTLEY, EUGENE L., and Ruru E. HART- 
LEY. Fundamentals of Socia} Psychol- 
ogy. Pp. mx, 740, xvi. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. $5.50. 


The now trite truism that the cultural lag 
of the social sciences behind atomic physics 
and experimental biology not only stands in 
the way of a cultural Utopia but even 
threatens culture itself has led to a mush- 
room growth of new college texts in the 
social sciences. Of these, social psychology 
particularly will have to play a key role 
if modern cultural dilemmas are to be 
resolved. Consequently any new treatment 
of this genetically somewhat hybrid off- 
spring of psychology, sociology, anthropol- 
ogy, economics, and political science must 
be seriously considered. 

The Hartleys have given us a large text 
which is, on the whole; up-to-date, catholic 
in its purposes and scope, readable, and 
scholarly. A brief review cannot subsume 
the arguments of a book, which, although 
not pretending to be encyclopedic, ap- 
proaches this on the problems it chooses 
for particular emphasis. In brief the three 
parts of the book include the following: 

Part I (Communication, the Basic Social 
Process) covers the rapidly accumulating 
literature on the topic much more thor- 
oughly than is usual in the elementary test. 
But it is uneven. Some of this material 
seems to me to be of the first importance. 
Perhaps even more is very dismal busy- 
work, which describes social communica- 
tion processes, obviously describable in 
English, in Teachers’ Collegese at its worst. 

Part Il (Soctalization—-The Group and 
the Individual) gives a more conventional! 
presentation of the subject matter. It is a 
little weak in its discussion of the contribu- 
tion of both the psychoanalysts and the 
social anthoropologists to the topic. Fur- 
thermore I fail to understand why Chapter 
XI, on “Delinquency” (in itself very 
good), was included to the exclusion of dis- 
.cussions of other a- and anti-social proc- 
esses. 

Part II (The Individual and the Group) 
is again somewhat more conventional than 
Part I. Its discussions on “social norms” 
and “role taking” are excellent. Again, 
however, two long chapters of Ethnic At- 
titudes exclude any adequate discussion of 
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conservatism, radicalism, fascism, com- 
munism. (Of these only radicalism ap- 
pears, with only one page reference, in the 
index. ) 

My chief, and perhaps most meaningful, 
criticism of the book is concerned with the 
authors’ bias. I feel that a social psychol- 
ogy which is going to have prognostic value 
and possible application should stress both 
the psychobiological and the psychosocial 
aspects of human behavior. I think the 
Hartleys are much too biased towards en- 
vironmentalism—at times even a naive en- 
vironmentalism. This is particularly true 
in the so-called applied sections of their 
book. Appeal is made to well-meaning 
rationalism, to the neglect of some of the 
more deep-seated aspects of the human 
personality. 

If I were offering a course in social psy- 
chology currently I might well adopt this 
text. But I would see that my students had 
a solid supplementary reading list of the 
more psychobiologically oriented theorists. 

J. F. Brown 

Hollywood, California 


CHAMBERS, M. M. The Colleges and the 
Couris, 1946-50. Pp. x, 202. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952. 
$3.00. 

This volume is the fourth in a series of 
publications prepared by Dr. Chambers 
covering decisions of state and federal 
courts affecting universities and colleges in 
the United States over a period of approxi- 
mately a century and a half. “The basic 
volume, The Colleges and the Courts, pub- 
lished in 1936, carried the story of the early 
nineteenth century through 1935.” The 
three supplementary volumes, of which this 
is the latest, carry the study down. to 1951. 

The 190 cases reviewed in the current 
study are presented in five categories: (1) 
university and college personnel, (2) state 
and municipal institutions, (3) privately 
controlled institutions, (4) fiscal relation- 
ships with governmental units, and (5) 
financial support from private sources, in- 
stitutional property, and other matters. 
The author’s summary statements, conclu- 
sions and legal projections are presented in 
a short introduction under the caption, 
“Some Trends of 1946-1950.” The volume 
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carries also a short foreword prepared by 
Edward C. Elliott, President Emeritus, Pur- 
due University, a table of cases, and an 
adequate index. Documentation is limited 
to case citations. 

The volume is not a digest of cases, nor 
is it strictly speaking a commentary. It 
is rather a series of summary statements of 
essential facts, legal principles, and court 
decisions held together largely by the or- 
ganizational scheme of the volume. Ap- 
praisal, criticism, and other editorial com- 
ments are infrequent. Editorial emphasis 
has likewise been minimized. Both signifi- 
cant and insignificant cases are given tex- 
tual prominence. Cases turning on ob- 
scurity and unimportant procedural points 
receive attention equal to that accorded 
those cases raising significant and highly 
controversial constitutional issues. 

As has been indicated, some of the 190 
cases raise significant and controversial 
issues. The recent decisions bearing on 
racial segregation in state-supported in- 
stitutions “did much to elaborate, imple- 
ment and effectuate” the earlier judicial 
rulings which interpreted “equal protection” 
as requiring equal educational opportuni- 
ties and facilities. The Supreme Court has 
not outlawed segregation, but it has con- 
sistently held that delays, evasions, institu- 
tional discriminations and make-shift facili- 
ties constitute denials of equal protection. 


Under the pressures of judicial mandates . 


and financial burdens, “several Southern 
state universities have begun the practice 
of admitting Negroes to their graduate and 
professional schools. . . .” 

The alleged intrusion of legislative au- 
thority upon the constitutional independ- 
ence of some state-supported institutions 
is a continuing source of litigation. The 
rendering of certain peripheral services by 
some institutions and the financing of self- 
liquidating projects raised some interesting 
if not novel issues. Of special interest, in 
terms of modern educational trends, are 
the issues involved in institutional projects 
providing low-cost laundry and dry clean- 
ing services and “the practice of charging 
students fees for water, heat and power on 
the campus, thus putting these utilities into 
the self-liquidating category.” 

An appraisal of the book is difficult. It 
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presents a useful collection of cases, pro- 
vides ready reference to sources, and bears 
evidences of skilled workmanship. It is 
not a definitive and scholarly study; it was 
not intended to be. With few exceptions, 
the cases of the past five years have re- 
vealed no new legal concepts or demon- 
strated startling departures from estab- 
lished law. Many of the cases have been 
decided or dismissed on points of pro- 
cedure. and those which have required dis- 
position on their merits have been con- 
veniently fitted into some branch of 
treditional law. In other words, there is 
little evidence of 2 developing law of higher 
education. Evidences of preferential treat- 
ment for educational institutions appear, 
but on the whole the courts” have, as re- 
vealed by these cases, sought always to 
promote the general welfare by balancing 
the general public interests against the 
more highly specialized educational in- 
terests. Mr. Chamber’s book may not re- 
veal “the increasingly important part that 
education plays in shaping society,” but it 
does provide an excellent summary of the 
impact of court decisions on current educa- 
tional policies. : 
| Haroro M. Dorr 

University of Michigan 
ABRAHAMSEM, Davip. Who Are The 

Guliy? A Study of Education and 

Crime. Pp. xi, 340 New York: Rine- 

hart end Co., 1952. $5.00. 

This book, written by a psychiatrist, rep- 
resents an attempt to delineate the main 
essentials of an effective crime prevention 
program founded upon the social, physical, 
psychological, and emotional variables be- 
lieved to be responsible for criminal be- 
havior. 

The first seven chapters are devoted to 
the presentation of the etiology of criminal 
behavior., The main theme of this dis- 
cussion is succinctly stated by the author in 
the following paragraph: , 

“Every human being has as his conscious 
or unconscious goal the obtaining of pleas- 
ure and the avoidance of pain, but this 
goal is determined by his emotional striv- 
ings. These emotional strivings are rooted 
in the biological structure of man, and 
are always influenced by environment. As 
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the child grows into adulthood, his emo- 
tions are colored, consciously or un- 
consciously, by his biological experiences 
in childhood. Thus the psychological phe- 
nomena present in everyone, whatever 
form they take as social and antisocial be- 
havior, arise as a result of the interplay 
between basic physiological needs and the 
influence surroundings have on those needs” 
(page 32). 

As may be readily surmised from this 
statement of causation of criminal behavior 
any specific criminal act, according to the 
author, is the result of the interplay of a 
variety of factors. These factors are five 
in number and are called: constitutional, 
predispositional, nonpsychological (physi- 
cal), emotional, and precipitating. Crime, 
according to Abrahamsen, like disease is a 
function of these different variables (pages 
51-52). The author suggests that not all 
of these factors need always be present 
in order for a criminal act to occur; he does 
insist, however, that an understanding of 
criminal behavior must be predicated upon 
a thorough analysis of the way the several 
factors are related. The causation of crime 
according to Abrahamsen is a relative con- 
cept. This point of view leads the author 
to formulate three laws for criminology: 
(1) criminal behavior is the result of a 
multiplicity of causative factors which vary 
both in quality and in quantity in producing 
any specific criminal act; (2) different 
criminal acts are produced by different pat- 
terns of causative factors, thus precluding 
the development of eny single explanation 
of criminal behavior; and (3) “A criminal 
act equals the product of a person’s crimi- 
nalistic tendencies elicited by the momen- 
tary situation, all of which results in his 
mental resistance being so decreased that 
he carries out the criminal act” (p. 67). 

The remaining four chapters are devoted 
to a discussion of what may and should be 
done in order to make more effective at- 
tempts at the prevention of crime. The 
suggestions made stem from and are tied 
to the author’s concept of crime causation, 
In this section the reader will find a great 
deal which is both sound and stimulating. 
Abrahamsen’s discussion of the present 
prison system is especially penetrating and 
well done. : 
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Whether we agree with the author’s an- 
alysis of the factors employed to explain 
criminal behavior in the several cases em- 
ployed as illustrations throughout the first 
section of the book should not detract from 
the value of Abrahamsen’s treatise. The 
reader will find many things in the book 
which are thought provoking and interesting 
even though Abrahamsen’s orientation is 
frankly psychoanalytical. 

Erro D. MONACHESI 

University of Minnesota 


HirsH, Joserm, with the assistance of 
SELMA G. Hms. Alcohol Education: 
A Guide-book for Teachers.’ Pp. 107. 
New York: Henry Schuman, 1952. 
$2.50. 


This 75-page booklet (plus 30 pages of 
index and bibliography) undertakes (1) to 
explain the need for education on the role 
of alcohol in human life; (2) to give his- 
torical, physiological, psychological, social, 
medical, political, economic, and other per- 
tinent opinions and facts; (3) to present a 
blueprint to professional educators on how 
to prepare a course, integrate it with needs 
of students and the life of the community, 
and teach it; and (4) incidentally to com- 
ment on.a program of action about alcohol 
problems in our time. | 

_The very breadth of treatment makes the 
booklet impractical-as a guide for profes- 
sional educators. Only one chapter is con- 
cerned with educational policy, planning, 
and procedure. The attempt to do too 
much and to serve a popular as well as 
professional audience has left too little 
room for advice on a professional level by 
which teachers might profit. 

The great breadth of purpose in a small 
book has had a similar effect on the bibliog- 
raphies of films, filmstrips, and books. The 
films and filmstrips, some of highly ques- 
tionable value for the student or teacher, 
are overgenerously recommended. Only 
two of the 20 books in the bibliography can 
be useful for teachers—Alcokol and Social 
Responsibility and The Alcohol Problem 
Visualized, but the 1950 rather then the 
In addition, 
Montague and Spalding’s Alcohol and Hu- 
man Affairs and, especially, the Science Re- 
search Association pamphlet Facts About 
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Alcohol should be included. Strangely 
omitted are the activities, programs, and 
publications of the state departments of edu- 
cation—for example, the new and revised 
teaching manuals in Mississippi, Utah, 
Oregon, New Hampshire, and Connecticut. 

Finally, educators should be defended 
against the author’s unjust charge (p. 13) 
that, if they do not do better, “the schools 
of America can be held in large measure 
responsible for adding immeasurably to 
society’s burden in connection with prob- 
lem drinking and other problems associated 
with alcohol.” The schools and teachers 
are not more responsible than anyone else 
for crime, race discrimination, unemploy- 
ment, war, immorality, or problem drinking. 
Furthermore, they are more restricted than 
most groups in any attempt to lead new 
movements in attitude or action. It is 
doubtful that such threats win friends and 
influence teachers. 

Educators do need background materials, 
classroom materials, and conceptual orien- 
tation in this field. But the author’s ex- 
cellent purpose has been dissipated both 
by the attempt to condense within 75 pages 
so much that has been written by a variety 
of authors on many subjects for all sorts 
of audiences and also by trying to combine 
in one booklet a popular highlighting of 
major facts and concepts, a background 
and stimulus for research, a guide for 
teachers, a text for students, and even a 
program for general amelioration of alcohol 
problems, especially alcoholism. Perhaps a 
Dewey could accomplish such a task, but I 
doubt it. 

SELDEN D. BACON 

Yale University 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


SCHRÖDINGER, ERWIN. Science and Hu- 
manism: Physics in Our Time. Pp. 68. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1952. $1.75. 


Professor Schrödinger, one of the su- 
preme living masters of physics, presents 
his conception of the total human signif- 
cance of scientific inquiry in words of the 
mystic Plotinus. The value of science con- 
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sists in whatever ability it may have to 
answer the ineluctable question posed by 
thinking humanity and phrased by Plotinus 
as: “And we, who are we anyhow?” (pp. 
4,51). The thoughtful physicist addresses 
his audience: “I am born into an environ- 
ment—I know not whence I came nor 
whither I go, nor who I am. This is my 
situation as yours, every single one of you” 
(p. 4). Unlike Plotinus, Schrédinger is 
prene to overlook, I think, that what man 
can do is not separable from what he is. 
(Burke somewhere observes that “art is 
man’s nature,’ although he was no “pro- 
gressive’ instrumentalist and was a most 
impressive critic of  “mass-society.”) 
There surely exists too much “barbarous” 
specialization, but the keenest specializa- 
tion is, after all, with comprehensive vision 
a prerequisite of valid integration. There 
is, however,- a most instructive paradox 
suspended in Schrédinger’s final reflections. 
He confesses his conviction (pp. 51, 67) 
that the present outcomes of microphysics 
are rather irrelevant for the proper char- 
acterization of the relation of morally free 
humanity to its puzzling world. 

En route to his main conclusion he in- 
formatively sketches the evidence upon 
which many investigators of nature’s fine 
structure have concluded that materialism’s 
conceptual basis—continuous and complete 
determinism of cleanly individuated atoms 
-—~ig now without meaning. For the con- 
temporary reader he incisively raises issues 
concerning verification, theory construction, 
and human freedom which have long agi- 
tated philosophers. Typical of his masterly 
exposition are those paragraphs which most 
authoritatively report on the coexistence 
within wave mechanits of incomplete 
knowledge concerning observables and com- 
plete continuous determinism of “some- 
thing” not sensuously cbservable (pp. 40- 
41). Occasionally there is a hasty pre- 
judgment of a philosophical problem such 
as the possible individuation of things and 
events by “shape” alone, or the permanent 
failure of ideally approachable models, or 
the “mysteriousness” of the mathematical 
continuum (pp. 19, 25, 34). 

When he returns to the haunting question 
of Plotinus, Schrödinger confronts it 
chiefly in terms of freedom. The argument 
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of Jordan that Heisenberg’s uncertainty 
principle can assure moral freedom to man 
is uncompromisingly rejected. It is judi- 
ciously contended that chaos cannot be 
the “correlate” of moral coherence. Hard 
inventive thinking is still a desideratum, 
Schrodinger perceives, to place such com- 
plex entities as free persons in a world 
determinate enough even in the image of 
wave mechanics (p. 61). As creative mas- 
ters of science continue to philosophize 
sincerely a happy symposium of philosa- 
pher and scientist may yet, despite the 
vogue of positivism, re-examine an inter- 
pretation of science in which every crisis 
of science is essential to its heroic move- 
ment forward. “What we can do” might 
be incorporated into the complete con- 
ception of “what we are” by nicely relating 
“what we can do” to “what we ought to 
do.” Kant’s dictum: “You can, for you 
ought to” may still have its precious mean- 
ing, in microphysics and beyond. 
Henry A. FINCH 
Pennsylvania State College 


Dopps, E. R. The Greeks and the Ir- 
rational. Pp. xi, 327. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1951. $5.00. 
The Greeks have the fama of being more 

rational than other folk. Yet there was 

unreason in their lives, and their ways of 
dealing with it varied. The study of these 
is not easy, for little of this literature 
survives, and much has been misinter- 
preted. In Dr. Dodd's book the principal 
periods and topics are treated in eight 
chapters, each no longer than an hour’s 

lecture, supplemented by notes and di- 

gressions, and by appendixes ‘on “Maen- 

adism” and ‘““Theurgy” similarly enhanced. 

All this is only one aspect of Greek religion, 

in which the last century was little in- 

terested; but it has been revived by recent 
anthropology and psychology, which have 
found ancient Greeks as liable as modern 
folks to “primitive” modes of thought. 
Homeric views have seemed remote 
from religion or: morality, but recently 

F. Robert has restated them as beliefs of 

“believers,” and Wolfel as showing how 

such personal gods came into being at all. 

Accepting them as rationalizing a large 

part of Greek experience, Dr. Dodds ex- 
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amines other parts which remained un- 
rationalized—Até, Thymos, Menos, Moira, 
Erinys, indeterminate daimon, nameless 
theos, easily recognized in the background 
of simple peoples. Following Nilsson 
(1924) he finds these “psychic interven- 
tions” so far externalized that Greece was 
“saved from daimonism” at the small cost 
of impulsive behavior such as the “heroes” 
display. 

To distinguish “Homeric” from “Ar- 
chaic” the terms “shame-culture” and 
“guilt-culture” are used, without very clear 
definition or explanation of the change. 
Admittedly much persisted. What was new - 
after the “conquests” was a feeling of in- 
security and helplessness. Deity is 
“jealous” and interfering; man, ignorant . 
and clumsy, resents this. Yet gods, how- 
ever reluctantly, had to maintain justice. 
Family solidarity, misused, is now resented 
too, and individual responsibility appears. 
The world is also now full of pollution; 
purification is necessary and possible, to 
avert Até and other evil spirits, and there 
is personal destiny, guided by Zeus. Social 
conditions may explain much; perhaps also 
the losening of family ties; and unacknowl- 
edged desires crave relief in the individual. 

This is the beginning of a new process of 
struggle with irrational experience which 
continues throughout classical times. Ma- 
jor problems are what are here called the 
“Blessings of Madness,” consigned to par- 
ticular gods, and other things like epilepsy. 
Dreams change their character, from 
Homeric to classical, and types are undis- ` 
tinguished. Herodotus lets Artabanus per- 
form the first dream-experiment; Hippocra- 
tes physiologizes; Aristotle’s approach is 
at last purely scientific. But meanwhile 
incubation has become popular and is ex- 
ploited. 

From dreams it is easy transition to 
shaminism, which may have reached Greece 
from beyond the Pontus, where it is 
endemic. But in Greece what is significant is 
the relation between corpse and ghost, and 
between separable soul and body. Aristides, 
Epimenides, Pythagoras, and Empedocles 
illustrate various aspects and functions. 
Orpheus was Thracian like Zalmoxis, but 
Dr. Dodds separates him from Orpheus, 
which he inclines to think deep seated in 
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Greece, and responsible in 2 “guilt-culture” 
for Greek “puritanism.” 

The climax of fifth-century rationalism, 
the reaction of the many, in magic in- 
difference and wartime hysteria, are more 
familiar ground. The central figure of 
Plato, trying both to liberate reason and 
to make the world safe for the old order, 
is judiciously presented, though his pro- 
posals were not carried out. And the “fear 
: of freedom” which defeated the later phi- 
losophers presents an instinctive close to a 
learned and suggestive book. 

Joun L. Myres 

Oxford, England 


Ropack, A. A. History of American Psy- 
chology. Pp. xiv, 426. New York: 
Library Publishers, 1952. $6.00. 


Dr. Roback divides his History of Ameri- 
can Psychology into four parts. In the 
first he passes from the founding of Har- 
vard University in 1640 to the 1880’s which 
witnessed the introduction of the German 
trained Doctor of Philosophy into the 
American psychological scene and the initi- 
ation of the vast developments of the last 
seventy-five years. In the second part the 
author deals at length with James, Hall, 
Cattell, Baldwin, Titchener, and Munster- 
berg as personalities and as psychologists. 
The third part contains an extensive treat- 
ment of the era of the schools of psy- 
chology with the author’s attention being 
given (principally) to McDougall, Angell, 
Woodworth,’ Lewin, Freud, Wertheimer, 
Kohler, and Koffka. Again, each is con- 
sidered as personality as well as psycholo- 
gist. A final part, much briefer than the 
others, describes the various branches of 
contemporary psychology and lists the 
names of leading authorities in these 
branches. 

Apart from its merit in bringing together 


materials which hitherto have been scat-- 


tered in various places (one thinks of Fay’s 
treatment of American psychology prior to 
the time of James, Boring’s History of 
Experimental Psychology, and such works 
as Woodworth’s Schools of Psychology, in 
this connection), Roback’s history is of 
interest for various reasons. It is ma- 
terially enriched by the author’s personal 
contacts with the men and issues under 
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Ciscussion. It contains an account of 
Thomistic psychology in the present day, 
a subject which is little known to those 
who are in the mainstream of contemporary 
psychology which is so strongly conditioned 
by antischolastic presuppositions. Also it 
succeeds in a way which neither Fay nor 
Boring could have succeeded (because of 
the nature of the tasks which they set 
themselves) in bringing contemporary 
American psychology into focus as the 
end-product of a crucible into which 
French, English, Scottish, German, and 
Austrian metals kave been poured and from 
which has emerged that alloy which has no 
competition as the leading psychology of 
contemporary times. 

The work has both name and subject 
index as well as 28 portraits of leading 
American psychologists and several tables 
acd graphs which are helpful in perceiving 
ideological and temporal relationships. 

Matcotm G. PRESTON 

University of Pennsylvania 


STRAUSS, Leo. Persecution and the Art of 
Writing. Pp. 204. Glencoe, IL: The 
Free Press, 1952. $4.00. 


Professor Strauss aptly characterizes his 
book as a coptribution to the “sociology 
of philosophy.” No book is ever written 
in a social vacuum, and Professor Strauss 
proves that philosophical discussions have 
been no different—that, in other words, a 
surprisingly large nurhber of philosophers 
fel: constrained to write with full con- 
sciousness of the social as well as intel- 
leccual milieu in which they lived. The 
difference which this made is more evident 
in Moslent and Jewish than in Christian 
philosophical writings, because philosophy 
among the Christians was bound up with 
theology, so that its orthodoxy was assured, 
whereas Islam and Judaism made Law the 
center of life, so that a Jew or a Moslem 
was much freer to speak his mind on a 
philosophical subject. Consequently, Pro- 
fessor Strauss illustrates his thesis by 
analyzing the works of Maimonides, Halevi, 
and Spinoza. 

The first essay, from which the book 
takes its name, is general in its discussion. 
It points out the likelihood that people 
adhering to views which may offend the 
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ruling powers of their day will “write be- 
tween the lines.” This would be true 
especially during periods of persecution or 
when power is in the hands of official 
guardians of the faith; but it may also be 
true of such philosophers as have a sense 
of responsibility toward their social group 
and hesitate to disrupt it by permitting 
their opinions to upset the majority and 
thus endanger social stability. In such 
cases authors tend to write books which 
may appear quite in harmony with com- 
monly accepted ideas; read between the 
lines, however, the books teach something 
altogether different. Only the very astute 
and careful student of such writings, alive 
to every nuance of understatement, exag- 
geration, arrangement, and omission, will 
know what to discard as meant only for the 
comfort of the masses and what to retain 
as meant for the instruction of the thought- 
ful few. He will, in other words, learn to 
read between the lines. 

The essay on “The Literary Character of 
The Guide for the Perplexed” illustrates 
the principles set forth in the previous 
chapter. In writing this book Maimonides 
faced the problem of how to point out the 
superior value of philosophy without hurt- 
ing the basic attitude of Judaism which 
places Law above speculation. The nature 
of the Guide, the term Aibbur by which 
Maimonides referred to it, its structure, its 
headings——-Professor Strauss uses all of 
these to show that its author was as eager 
to hide his teachings from some as he was 
to guide the comparatively few others who 
were his specific concern. 

An analysis of the Kuzart, the subject of 
the next chapter, shows that Judah Halevi 
likewise modified his presentation to con- 
form to the social and intellectual situa- 
tion of his day. His object was to defend 
Judaism specifically and religion in general. 
None but a pagan king, Professor Strauss 
proves, could serve Halevi’s purpose in 
the first part of his task. As to the defense 
of religion, Halevi appears to have decided 
that the participation of an argumentative 
philosopher mighi hurt rather than aid it. 

Spinoza’s case was somewhat different. 
It has been assumed that Spinoza in his 
Theologico-Political Treatise attacked the 
Jewish Bible and Jewish dogma because he 
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was more familiar with this material than 
with the analogous Christian material. Pro- 
fessor Strauss denies this. The real mo- 
tive was apprehension lest the ordinary 


‘ adherents of the dominant faith would 


be stirred to opposition. Philosophically 
minded people, on the other hand, were 
bound to see that an attack on miracles 
and dogmas in Judaism applied equally to 
miracles and dogmas in Christianity. Spi- 
noza wrote for those who could read be- 
tween the lines. , 

These are inadequate simplifications of a 
few central ideas in this small but signifi- 
cant book. One derives rare intellectual 
satisfaction from reading it, with its docu- 
mentation and fine analyses at which a re- 
view can only hint. The book demands 
concentration, but if carefully read it is 
lucid, absorbing, and convincing. 

SOLOMON GRAYZEL 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


BRADEN, CHARLES SAMUEL. The Scrip- 
tures of Mankind: An Introduction. Pp. 
xiii, 496. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1952. $6.50. _ 
In view of the growing interest in objec- 

tive study of religion in colleges and uni- 
versities and the increase in recent years in 
courses on religions of the world, The 
Scriptures of Mankind should find a large 
audience. The author says in his preface 
that he has long felt the need*for such a 
book in his teaching of the history and 
literature of the world’s religions to col- 
lege students. Doubtless many others, par- 
ticularly college teachers of religion, have 
felt this need. It is the belief of this re- 
viewer that Dr. Braden’s book will be use- 
ful to secondary school teachers of world 
history and world literature who are in- 
creasingly concerned with the role of re- 
ligion in human affairs. 

This book is not an anthology, as the 
title suggests, but a reading guide for col- 
lege students to the sacred books of the 
living religions of the world. Here the 
student will find very limited selections 
from these many Bibles of mankind, each 
in a context of history, interpretation, and 
evaluation which constitutes the greater 
portion of the book—features largely omit- 
ted in anthologies. Copious documentation 
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should help the student make efficient use 
of the available anthologies and other trans- 
lations of the various scriptures themselves. 
Each chapter is followed by a bibliography 
of the better known sources. 

It is an ambitious task to present even 
an introduction to the sacred literature of 
the world within the confines of 500 pages. 
Frequently the author finds it necessary to 
explain why he must omit much that merits 
study. But he succeeds in opening vistas 
and providing the guides to great adven- 
tures. 

The range is vast. The first chapter dis- 
cusses the criteria which the author has ap- 
plied for determining which writings should 
be considered sacred literature and how 
books become or fail to become part of 
the canon of the different religions.. Not 
all the selections considered measure up to 
all four of the criteria, but he explains why 
they should be included in his survey none- 
theless. The second chapter is devoted to 
preliterate sacred literature, which appears 
to be a contradiction of terms, but em- 
phasizes the historical development of re- 
ligions and the process by which the spir- 
itual insights, accumulated -wisdom, and 
moral codes of the past have been passed 
on to succeeding generations for centuries 
by story tellers, signs, paintings, inscrip- 
tions, and the folkways of peoples before 
they became embodied in written records. 

But these chapters are background for 
and orientation to separate chapters which 
in turn are devoted to the sacred litera- 
ture, or what has served the purpose of 
sacred literature, of the Egyptians, the 
Bebylonians, the Hindus (Vedas, Upani- 
shads, Epics, Gita, Puranas), the Buddhists 
(Hinayana, Mahayana), the Jains, the 
Sushs, the Chinese (Confucianism, Tao- 
ism), the Japanese (Shintoism), the Per- 
sians (Zoroastrianism), the Hebrews and 
Christians (Old Testament, New Testa- 
ment, versions of Old and New Testa- 
ments), the Moslems (Islam), and a brief 
treatment of modern sacred books of new 
sects (modern sects of Shinto, Bahai, 
Christian Science, The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, and the Father 
Divine Peace Mission). 

CLARENCE LINTON 
American Council on Education 
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LytTLe, CHARLES H. Freedom Moves 
West: A History of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, 1852-1952. Pp. xx, 
298. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1952. 
$3.75. 


No one is so well fitted to write the his- 
tory of Western Unitarianism as is the au- 
thor of this volume, for he has occupied 
the Professorship of Church History at the 
Meadville Theological Seminary for more 
than twenty-five years, and might fittingly 
be coaracterized as Mr. Unitarian. The 
appearance of this handsome volume also 
brings to a fitting close Professor Lyttle’s 
long and influential relationship to the 
Meacville Seminary, since its publication 
date synchronizes with his joining the ranks 
of the emeriti. 

It has been stated that the Unitarians 
are represented in Who’s Who m America 
in larger proportion to their membership 
than any other religious body in the na- 
tion, which would seem to indicate that the 
Unitarians are far more influential than ' 
their small numbers would seem to war- 
rant. Those who have previously written 
on American Unitarianism have confined 
their attention almost exclusively to the 
region around Boston, the home of its 
origin in America. This book therefore 
serves as a welcome corrective and tells 
the story, in great and sometimes tiresome 
detail, of the beginnings and development 
of Unitarianism:in the Middle West. In 
the South, outside a few cities such as New 
Orleans and Louisville, it is nonexistent. 

Unitarianism was first brought to the 
Middle West almost entirely by individual 
emissaries from New England, through 
whose efforts Unitarian societies were 
formed in Cincinnati in 1830 and in the 
same year in Louisville, Kentucky. James 
Freeman Clarke, the foster grandson of 
James Freeman who turned King’s Chapel 
in Boston into the first avowed Unitarian 
Church in America, might fittingly be called 


the father of the Unitarian movement in 


the West. Other congregations were formed 
in St. Louis in 1835; in Alton, Ilinois in 
1836, and in numerous other towns on the 
upper Mississippi, as well as in west-central 
New York. The next step after the or- 
ganization of these Midwestern societies 
was the formation of the Western Uni- 
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tarian Conference in 1852. It was a decla- 
ration of independence from the American 
Unitarian Association—irked by its failure 
to give the assistance and leadership which 
the western societies needed. It was the 
multiplication of Unitarian congregations in 
the Middle West which had already given 
rise to a movement to establish a theologi- 
cal seminary which would better serve the 
region. This led to the opening in 1844 of 
Meadville Theological Seminary at Mead- 
ville in western Pennsylvania, which in 
1927 was moved to a site adjoining the 
campus of the University of Chicago. 

Strange as it may seem to those outside 
the Unitarian fold, Unitarianism seems to 
have had more than its share of internal 
dissension. Though objecting strongly to 
formal creeds there have been from time 
to time numerous creeds proposed in the 
attempt to find some formula upon which 
they could agree. Professor Lyttle has 
labored valiantly and in great detail to 
make these differing positions understand- 
able to the uninitiated. The most recent 
cause of Unitarian ferment is religious hu- 
manism, which is non-Theistic, and centers 
at Meadville Theological Seminary, and 
which, we are told, is now embraced by at 
least half of the Unitarian ministers of the 
Western Conference. 

Wurm W. SWEET 
Pomona College 


COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


CAMPION, GILBERT. L. S. Amery, D. W. 
BROGAN, J. J. CRAIG HENDERSON, ARTHUR 
SALTER, H. E. DALE, Ivor Tuomas, F. W. 
LASCELLES, E. C. S. WADE, CECIL CARR, 
A. L. GOODEHART, and G. M. YOUNG, 
Parliament: A Survey. Pp. vii, 296. 
London: George Allen & Unwin (dis- 
tributed in U. S. by The Macmillan Com- 
pany), 1952. $5.25. 


This book is based upon a series of lec- 
tures given in 1950 under the auspices of 
the University of London by a group of 
well-known parliamentarians, lawyers, his- 
torians, and civil servants. The authors of 
this admirable collection of essays under- 
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take to determine how the ancient British 
parliamentary system is operating under 
the challenging conditions of the world to- 
day. Every important aspect of the sys- 
tem is examined in an objective spirit, 
without conscious political bias, yet with 
a common reverence for parliamentary tra- 
ditions. The subjects selected for study 
are: the Cabinet, the civil service, and 
political party orgahization, considered in 
their relation to Parliament; the functions 
and procedure of the House of Commons 
and the problem of a Second Chamber; 
constitutional problems connected with the 
courts of law, subordinate law-making au- 
thorities and nationalized industries. The 
British ig compared with the French and 
American parliamentary systems. Separate 
essays are devoted to the dangers and diff- 
culties of the present phase and to the ra- 
ture and future of British parliamentary 
government. 

Several long-run trends are shown to be 
at work in the English system: a shifting 
of power from Parliament to the Execu- 
tive, the rising burden of legislative busi- 
ness resulting from the continually widen- 
ing scope of state activity, the steady 
growth of party organization and party 
discipline, and the changed status of rep- 
resentatives as a result of the doctrines of 
popular sovereignty and the “mandate.” 

In a lucid comparison of the three prin- 
cipal parliamentary democracies, Sir Arthur 
Salter shows the dangers of each: in- 
stability in the French system, deadlock in 
the American, and now Cabinet tyranny 
in the British. The causes of “Cabinet 
bureaucracy” are attributed to the two 
great wars with their concentration of 
power in the Executive, replacement of 
laissez-faire by planned economy, exten- 
sion of the social services, a great growth 
of delegated legislation, the development 
of party discipline and organization, and 
the semi-professionalization of the House 
of Commons. 

To make the governmental machine more 
efficient and to restore parliamentary con- 
trol, certain remedies are suggested. These 
include: further development of the “Cabi- 
net Committee” system, decentralization of 
policy decisions to local authorities, close 
delimitation of delegated powers, and the 
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formation of subject-matter committees in 
the House of Commons. ` 

Thus would these authors redress the 
balance of power between Cabinet and 
Parliament. ‘This excellent and readable 
volume contains much of interest to stu- 
dents of American government. 

GEORGE B. GALLOWAY 
Library of Congress 
Washington, D.C. ` 


Monck, BoswortH. How the Civil Serv- 
ice Works. Pp. vi, 258. London: 
Phoenix House (distributed in the U. S. 
by The Macmillan Company), 1952. 
$5.00. 

The political literature and learning of 
any democratic country are enriched when 
one of its distinguished public servants, 
especially one with wide experience in a 
variety of posts, publishes a comprehensive 
critical analysis of its civil service. Great 
Britain is fortunate in having such a con- 
tribution in this book by Mr. Monck, who 
earlier was also chairman of a group which 
prepared the Fabian Society’s Reform of 
the Higher Civil Service. 

The title does not connote the breadth 
found in the actual contents. Although the 
last half of the volume covers a detailed 
description of functions and organization of 
each of the principal government depart- 
ments, the first half embraces a critical re- 
view of parliamentary appropriation and 
legislative processes, the workings of the 
cabinet, political parties, and all the inter- 
relationships thereof—as well as a compre- 
hensive picture of the British personnel 
system and the position of civil servants 
vis-à-vis the public and “the Government 
of the day.” This first half would indeed 
be an admirable supplement to any text on 
British government or comparative govern- 
ment. The title might well have been: 
“How the Government Works.” 

It is significant that the author refers to 
this section of his book as an effort “to 
describe the sort of people involved—all 
administration is fundamentally a human 
problem” and “‘to illustrate the processes 
of consultation.” Consultation, he ob- 
serves, is “the heart of democracy.” 

He says that “civil servants in general 
seem to me to be just as conscientious and 
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honest as they are reputed to be, and of 
much higher intelligence.” One of the 
conditions that receives the strongest ad- 
verse criticism is “the almost fantastic 
mumbo-jumbo of the State’s accounting 
procedure” which is a whole century out of 
date and which, along with the demands 
imposed by Members of Parliament, ac- 
counts for the bureaucrats’ traditional fus- 
siness about detail. 

The detail and analysis presented on the 
entrance to and constitution, pay, and han- 
dling of the administrative class, the pro- 
fessional service, foreign service, and other 
main categories of personnel constitute 
probably the most illuminating picture on 
record. The analysis is interspersed with 
constructive criticism. 

Many facets of the book will be of spe- 
cial interest to Americans for comparative 
purposes. For example, the wider freedom 
for civil servants in the political arena 
contrasts sharply with our Federal Hatch 
Act restrictions and loyalty program. Brit- 
ish civil servants can ordinarily serve on 
local councils, can take some part in party 
activities “provided no use is made of of- 
cial knowledge,” and may even belong to 
the Communist party, the only prohibition 
being against “very active membership” in 
the latter organization. 

Mr. Mcnck’s general conclusions regard- 
ing the British service are favorable, but 
he observes: “The principal defect of the 
civil service ... is that it is not a single 
service but a series of departmental serv- 
ices with certain common standards in such 
matters as pay and recruitment but no 
common standard of performance even in 
so simple a matter as filing. The organi- 
zation and hierarchy of the civil service 
are such that while the top civil servants 
are overworked, the lower echelons are 
underworked, and the chain of command, 
save ‘at the top, lacks clarity, thus neglect- 
ing the factor of morale in relation to pur- 
pose.” 

O. GLENN STAHL 

Washington, D. C. 


Lewis, BEN W. British Planning and Na- 
tionalization. Pp. xi, 313. New York: 
The Twentieth Century Fund, 1952. 


$3.00. 
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Professor Ben W. Lewis of Oberlin has 
long been familiar with the British scene, 
and his knowledge of the economic and 
social background wes of great value in 
enabling him to give a broad picture of the 
developments in nationalization and the so- 
cial services which occurred under the two 
Labour Governments from 1945 till the 
autumn of 1951. The present survey 
opens with a discussion of postwar eco- 
nomic planning in Britain. The author 
then considers the general issue of na- 
tionalization in the light of the various 
arguments which were put forward to pro- 
mote the policy. This is followed by short 
studies of the nationalization of the coal, 
transport, electricity supply, and iron and 
steel industries. Turning to the social 
services, Mr. Lewis describes recent de- 
velopments in town and country planning, 
including control over the location of in- 
dustry, the national health service, and 
housing. Lastly he deals with agriculture. 

This is a very large assignment which 
no one could deal with adequately in a 
book of less than 300 pages of text. It 
would be insincere to suggest that Pro- 
- fessor Lewis has succeeded in providing 
more than a superficial account of the 
principal measures which marked the suc- 
cessive administrations of Prime Minister 
Attlee, and we feel sure that the author 
would not claim to have done more than 
that. But, although necessarily superficial, 
the book reaches an exceptionally high 
standard of accuracy. Moreover, the au- 
thor’s comments on the events which he 
describes are usually to the point and often 
extremely shrewd. For example, in his 
chapter on' economic planning he rightly 
concludes that British planning is tenta- 
_tive and hopeful; there is, he points out, 
“far more of prayer and prediction in its 
make-up than of project and precept.” 
Amplifying this statement, he says that 
criticism of government economic planning 
in postwar Britain has come on the one 
hand from those who regard it as an as- 
sertion of bureaucratic power, and on the 
other from those who believe it is wish- 
ful rather than -effective—‘ta cloak for 
planners too unimaginative and too timid 
really to plan.” Professor Lewis believes 
that the second ground of criticism is 
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nearer the truth than the first, and the re- 
viewer is disposed to agree with him. 

The book was made possible by a grant 
from the Twentieth Century Fund which 
enabled Professor Lewis to visit Britain in 
the summer of 1949 and provided him with 
other facilities. The result is to provide a 
useful introduction to the subject. 

W. A. ROBSON 
London School of Economics 
and Political Science 


BENTHAM, JEREMY. Bentham’s Handbook 
of Political Fallacies. Edited by HAROLD 
A. LARRABEE. Pp. xxxii, 269. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1952. 
$4.75. 

This work exhibits Bentham’s passion for 
system and classification and his usual in- 
sistence on precise definition as a means to 
avoid semantic confusion. At the same 
time, it escapes the labored heaviness of 
some of his legal and psychological trea- 
tises. Its reading requires, nevertheless, 
close attention, despite some judicious edi- 
torial pruning of irrelevancies and simplifi- 
cation of Bentham’s language, though the 
changes and omissions are not indicated or 
emphasized in the text as a scholarly edition 
would properly demand. Bentham, it is 
worth noting, has been quite often unfairly’ 
abused for cumbersomeness and polysyl- 
labic inventions by critics who were im- 
patient readers or who lacked appreciation 
for thespropriety of sacrificing mispleced 
elegance for real, as against pseudo-, scien- 
tific accuracy. e present work demon- 
states very convincingly Bentham’s ac- 
knowledged ability to write on occasion 
forcefully, and even with mordant wit, as 
well as his proper refusal to abandon 
requisite precision for popularity, or in the 
name of that easy reading which brings no 
returns save the delusion of comprehension. 

In this Handbook, Bentham was at pains 
to distinguish his position from that of 
Gerard Hamilton. The latter's Parlia- 
mentary Logic was the work of a còn- 
temporary sophist whose intent was to 
teach men how to achieve political victory 
through debate, regardless of rightness. 
Bentham, convinced that the right was the 
useful, exposed error that others might use 
knowledge and awareness thereof to do 
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good. He failed, however, to see that the 
good motive which inspired his analysis 
was no guarantee against abuse by others 
of the analytical tools he himself provided. 
The very clarity of his disinterested vision 
could indeed equip sinister men with a 
better guide and aid to their own fell ends 
than could the biased practicality of one 
whose criterion was simply. immediate 
SUCCESS 

Nevertheless, as Larrabee also points out, 
the conviction that reason is man’s most 
valuable instrument and a sustained deter- 
mination to seek and ensure its effective use 
were no mean virtues, as our own time is 
slowly and belatedly coming to appreciate. 
Whether our statesmen and citizens will 
have the patience to read Bentham’s still 
relevant analysis one may doubt. Nor, un- 
fortunately, is a clear understanding of the 
fallacies he reveals any guarantee either 
that they will be spotted when used in the 
course of political oratory and parliamen- 
tary debate; or, what is more important 
still, that they will be effectively combatted 
when spotted. 

On this score, as well as for scholarly 
illumination, it is to be regretted that Mr. 
Larrabee did not, even at the risk of de- 
livering the indolent from the need to read 
the book, provide both a summing up and 
a critical evaluation of its main themes. 
Since this work, for all its relevance to 
present-day politics, and indeed to the poli- 
tics of all times, is unlikely to be a best- 
selling aid to the practicing politician, or 
even to those categories of persons gener- 
ally designated informed citizens and in- 
telligent lay readers, it would have been 
very desirable, in making available again 
a legitimate classic in the method and psy- 
chology of politics, to do a thorough, but 
not merely heavy and burdensome, job of 
scholarly commentary and interpretation. 
For, while the work itself is the thing, and 
scholarship should not come between reader 
end text in such a way that the latter is 
overwhelmed and lost, the book here edited 
is today sufficiently unknown to make a 
genuinely popular reprint unlikely to suc- 
ceed for the present. The edition here of- 
fered, for all its inevitable value, unfortu- 
nately falls between two stools. It is not 
the cheap edition; it is also not a job of 
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full scholarly rehabilitation and interpreta- 
tion. Mr. Larrabee, one senses from his 
very nice introduction, has the talent for 
both tasks. It is unfortunate that he did 
not here perform the second. 
Tuomas I. Coox 
The Johns Hopkins University 


CrossMAN, R. H. S. (Ed.). New Fabian 
Essays. Pp. xv, 215. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1952. $4.00. 


The name of “Fabian” carries high pres- 
tige, in part because the famous essayists 
of 1889 indicated the direction and method 
of social changes which climaxed in the 
great legislation of the first Attlee govern- 
ment. These changes were followed, how- 
ever, by a certain loss of momentum and 
the question of “What's Next?” This new 
series attempts a re-examination of social- 
ist theory and an answer to the query. 

R. H. S. Crossman’s opening essay, “To- 
wards a Philosophy of Socialism,” main- 
tains, contrary to Marx, that socialism is 
not the inevitable successor to capitalism;. 
left to itself the historical process leads to 
totalitarianism and exploitation, so that the 
managerial society (the Soviet Union is 
classed as such) may be the normal out- 
come and socialism the exception. The 
latter has to be imposed upon immoral so- 
ciety by human will. C. A. R. Crosland, 
likewise disagreeing with Marxists, points 
out in “The Transition from Capitalism” 
that, instead of collapsing, Western capi- 
talism has continued to expand and actu- 
ally raise the standard of living of the 
working classes. The result has been not 
socialism but a mixed form of society re- 
taining some capitalist features of owner- 
ship, but managerial in control and largely 
socialist in distribution. The goal of the 
classless society is still to be reached, The 
concept of equality is analyzed in Roy 
Jenkins’ essay; it is advocated as an ob- 
ject of educational reform in that of Mar- 
garet Cole. Indeed, whereas the British 
have formerly spoken much of political 
liberty, the notes of equality and frater- 
nity sound loudly throughout this volume. 
Austen Albu deals with the problem of de- 
mocrecy in industry; Ian Mikardo would 
change the outlook of the trade unions 
from that of defense against exploitation 
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to the more positive one of builders of the 
socialist commonwealth. .These Fabians, 
unlike their predecessors, do not ignore 
foreign policy, so Denis Healey writes on 
“Power Politics and the Labour Party.” 
His views will jolt those who have had 
faith in simple “utopian” solutions such as 
pacifism or mutual aid, because Healey is 
a realist who concludes that a successful 
socialist foreign policy will depend upon an 
understanding of power politics, on Brit- 
ain’s own strength, and upon a continua- 
tion of close ties with the United States. 
In the last essay John Strachey sums up 
the achievements of the Bntish Labour 
government. 

Even though there is no Fabian literary 
successor to G. B. Shaw, these essays are 
lucid and stimulating. The Marxist will 
find many of his fundamentals questioned. 
The American will and a friendly apprecia- 
tion of his country’s effort to shoulder new 
responsibilities. 

Cart F. BRAND 

Stanford University 


BroaD, Lewis. Winston Churchill, 1874- 
1951. Pp. xx, 611. 3rded. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1952. $6.00. 


Although it is not so indicated on the 
title page, the book under review is the 
third edition of a work which appeared first 
in 1941. Five years later Mr. Churchill’s 
war record was added to the story; this 
last installment carries the account through 
1950. Each edition includes the earlier one 
practically unchanged and adds a new 
section which brings the story up to date. 
In the third edition is a sketch of Mr. 
Churchill’s activities as leader of the op- 
position, 1945-1950. 

The amount of printed material relating 
to the life of Mr. Churchill is enormous; 
he himself has taken good care that the 
public should become acquainted with what 
he has done, said, and thought throughout 
a long life. It is therefore not surprising 
that Mr. Broad bases his book wholly on 
printed sources. His story is well organ- 
ized; significant episodes and incidents are 
skillfully chosen, and apt quotations en- 
liven a narrative which moves forward 
easily and gracefully. The author wisely 
refrains from offering fanciful analyses and 
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interpretations of his hero’s actions, moods, 
and motives. This reviewer deplores, how- 
ever, the author’s decision to speak of Mr. 
Churchill as “Winston”; thereby he in- 
jects a jarring note of false intimacy. 

In common with the late Philip Guedalla, 
Mr. Broad is mainly interested in Mr. 
Churchill as a fighting man. His connec- 
tions with the Bnitish fighting services, 
with wars, and with international politics 
are treated quite fully; but his work con- 
nected wth British social and economic 
reforms :s passed over lightly. Nearly 
one-half of the text is allotted to Mr. 
Churchill and World War IT. Appendixes 
give his election record, his public offices, 
his books, and a listing of his family, 

Mr. Broad belongs to the host of Mr. 
Churchill's great admirers. His book is not 
so scintillating as Guedalla’s Mr. Churchill, 
but it is more informative. Both books 
have some of the characteristics of the best 
type of campaign biographies. Mr. Broad’s 
Winston Churchill is interesting as well as 
useful for students of recent British and 
world history, 

PAUL KNAPLUND 

University of Wisconsin 


Wess, BEATRICE. Beatrice Webb’s Diaries, 
1912-1924, Edited by Marcarer I. 
Core. Pp. xxviii, 272. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1952. $5.00. 
Faithful followers of the Boswell tradi- 

tion giv2 posterity an intimate picture of 

their period as well as insight into the in- 
tellectual achievement and character de- 
velopment of the diarist. Perusal of the 
pages written by Beatrice Webb from Sep- 
tember 1912 to February 1924 (her per- 
sonal journal was continued until ten days 
before her death, and additional portions 
will be published later) casts fresh light 
upon her brilliant partnership with her hus- 
band, her complex personality, her un- 
abated ardor for social investigation, and, 
above all, her abiding faith in the Fabian 

Society and the Labor party. 

The Webbs’ role, as Beatrice once out- 
lined it to her husband, Sidney, was to 
provide the labor movement with “middle- 
class Lrains.” A recent English visit re- 
inforces this reviewers conviction that 
their influence continues in the Labor 
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party, the Fabian Society, ‘the London 
School of Economics and the New States- 
man, and elsewhere—notably in the gen- 
eral acceptance of the premise of a na- 
tional minimum of income, health, housing, 
education, and leisure. 
their disciples are gone—Cripps, Keynes, 
and Laski, to mention but a few—the 
Webb philosophy is a motivating force 
wherever intellectual ideas and idealism 
are honored. Significantly, their many ac- 
complishments were attained, as Lord Bev- 
eridge points out in the present volume’s 
introduction, largely without official posi- 
tion or political influence, for the Webbs 
concentrated more on people than on 
palaces. 

The Diaries have important implications 
for this generation of Laborites and Con- 
servatives who are struggling to revive the 
flagging British economy. One would seem 
to be the necessity of discovering an intel- 
lectual partnership capable of carrying for- 
ward the Webb researches into modern 
times and, especially, of recasting some of 
their Socialist premises in the light of La- 
bor party experience from 1945 to 1951. 
These tasks would fall most happily within 
the province of Margaret I Cole, the editor 
of the volume under review, and her hus- 
band, Prof. G. D. H. Cole, of Oxford Uni- 
versity, Chairman of the Fabian Society. 

This initial instalment of Mrs. Webb’s 
diaries concludes with the formation of the 
first Labor government in 1924, the writer 
expressing her foreboding that it might fail 
to measure up to her dreams of an orderly, 
efficient, and humane society. It is part of 
the rich heritage of the Fabian Society and 
offers great wisdom to the British Labor 
party, irrespective of whether it is at the 
helm in Whitehall or in the post of Her 
Majesty’s Loyal Opposition. 

Mary E. MURPHY 

Los Angeles State College 


Rora, Cecu Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of 
Beaconsfield. Pp. xi, 178. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1952. $3.75. 


This book can be read as a case study in 
cultural dynamics. The author defines his 
target not as a biography but as an anely- 
sis of the Jewish factor in the career of 
this Prime Minister who was a Christian. 


Although some ‘of | 
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There appear to be four Jewish elements 
in Disraeli’s cultural dynamism. 

1. His heredity. The extraordinary per- 
sonality who became the Earl of Beacons- 
field had an amazing and complex heredi- 
tary Dackground. Five generations of Eng- 
lish citizens anteceded him. But Disraeli’s 
family tree included the forebear who, in 
a time of contemptuous persecution of 
Jews, proudly chose the name De Israel, 
to be sure to be known as a Jew, as well 
as Italians, Spaniards, and Germans. The 
fires of Benjamin’s Jewish cultural pride 
were kindled by social rivalry with poli- 
tician3 of distinction who boasted of their 
non-Jewish lineage, and expressed contempt! 
of Disraeli’s antecedents. It was only 
then, past the halfway mark in his life, 
that he paid attention to the Jewish aristo- 
crats in his cultural heritage. Identifica- 
tion with the people of Moses, Solomon, 
and Jesus gave added power to his per- 
sonality. 

2. The psychological factor. Benjamin 
was baptized a Christian when fourteen, 
for then a dispute divorced his father from 
the synagogue. Benjamin remained a Chris- 
tian for life, punctiliously attending to 
Christian observances and disciplines. The 
Christian world, however, never let him 
forget that he was Jewish. While reli- 
giously and politically a Christian, psychi- 
cally he remained a Jew. Disraeli tried to 
bridge his bicultural existence by a fan- 
tastic Aryen racial theory which served 
only to reveal his deep subconscious. con- 
cern and struggle. 

3. Tae political factor. The English 
citizenry did not intend to have a person 
of Jewish culture enter Parliament. Until 
1829 Roman Catholics were restricted from 
Parliament by law. Jews were barred until 
1858. It was only Disraeli’s accidental 
baptism at fourteen that made him eligible 
for exclusive schools, restricted social cir- 
cles, and political involvement which led to 
election to Parliament. From that vantage 
point, however, the force of Jewish pro- 
phetic teaching about economic righteous- 
ness and political justice made its impact 
on Engish custom and law through Dis- 
raeli. 

4. The religious factor. Disraeli’s cul-. 
tural experience led him to emphasize uni- 
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versal teachings. Every religious culture 
exerts two impulses: (a) the exclusive, 
with exclusive claims, restricted beliefs, and 
separatist practices; (b) the universal, 
with a vision relating its members to an 
integrated universe, a transcendent, divine 
nature, one brotherhood of man under a 
single moral law. This vision Disraeli sup- 
plied for the nineteenth century as the 
twin peaks of Judaism and Christianity in 
the same towering range of spiritual hu- 
manism 

Roth concludes his book with an intel- 
lectual claim for’ Disraeli’s immortal influ- 
ence upon Churchill’s party today. “The 
Conservative Party that can accommodate 
itself to the spirit of the twentieth century, 
that can claim to look to the working man 
‘for support, that can provide a program 
which may be an effective alternative to 
the Socialist pattern, that can attempt to 
reconcile progressive social legislation with 
the maintenance of traditional institutions, 
that can propose the most far-reaching 
constitutional changes without any incon- 
gruity ...is basically the creation of 
Benjamin Disraeli.” 

And the Earl of Beaconsfield was “a 
Jewish boy who, without forgetting his 
origins, became Prime Minister of Eng- 
land.” 

EVERETT R. CLINCHY 

National Conference of 

Christians and Jews 

New York City 


CoBDEN, Rıcmarb. The American Diaries 
of Richard Cobden. Edited by ELIZA- 
BETH Hoon Cawtey. Pp. xv, 233. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. $4.00. 

Richard Cobden’s youthful and mature 
observations of the formative nation at 
two critical stages (1835 and 1859) pro- 


vide a significant source for American so- , 


cial and economic history. Wide interests, 
sympathetic understanding of the Ameri- 
can experiment, and rare adeptness in get- 
ting facts at all reaches and levels give defi- 
niteness and credibility to his findings. 
Organization, technique, labor systems, and 
management of farm and factory are re- 
corded with the preciseness of an official 
survey. His overconfident investments in 
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the stock of the Tlinois Centrel made him 
a participant in New World speculative 
promotion as well as an associate of the 
best business and legal minds of the pe- 
riod. Social mores and conventions, with 
standards of well being and of conduct, 
were no less his concern. Comparisons 
were shrewdly drawn for the regions visited 
as well as for the Republic and the Do- 
minion. Appreciation of the strategy of the 
Great Valley leads to the confident predic- 
tion, in the Jacksonian era, that “here will 
one day be the head quarters of agricul- 
tural & manufacturing industry here. will 
one day center the civilization, the wealth, 
the power of the entire world... .”’ The 
conditions and standards oz both New 
World peoples were constantly contrasted 
with the Old, usually to the credit of the 
New. 

As a relentless crusader for social re- 
form, Cobden was especially interested in 
educational systems and opportunities. In 
the public schools of Albany, Boston, New 
York, and Dubuque, Iowa he observed 
systems and methods that he vowed to , 
reproduce, in essentials, in England. The 
more conventional colleges seemed to in- 
terest him less than the popular founda- 
tions of Peter Cooper and Stephen Girard. 

While recognizing the crudities and 
foibles of the adolescent nation, in contrast 
to the average foreign traveller, he was a 
frank admirer of the Americans and their 
institutions, at any rate of the free sections 
to which his journeys mainly extended. 
His errors of judgment were rather on the 
side of appreciation than of detraction. 

The editor has evidently undertaken her 
task conscientiously and enthusiastically. 
Maps trace clearly the course of the 
travels, and numerous explanatory notes 
seek to identify persons and episodes, not 
always as definitely and discriminatingly 
as might be desired. The introduction, oc- 
cupying well over a third of the volume, is 
a questionable addition to its value. For so 
well known a historical character a bio- 
graphical sketch is superfluous. The de- 
tailed summaries of the diaries but antici- 
pate information and conclusions that the 
reader can better get for. himself. Most of 
the introductory material might well have 
been replaced by pertinent collateral cor- 
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respondence and other writings of Cobden 
and by representative contemporary com- 
ments on his visits. 
Earte D. Ross 
Towa State College 


WILEINSON, B. Constitutional History of 
Medieval England, 1216-1399. Volume 
TI: Politics and the Constitution, 1307- 
1399, Pp. viii, 340. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1952. $4.75. 


This book represents historical work of 
the finest sort. Certainly it is no manual 
for a beginner, and its distinction can be 
recognized only by readers already pos- 
sessing considerable knowledge of English 
history. The informed student and the 
scholar will note at once the excellence of 
all that is provided. Here they will find 
no dogmatic presumptions; no conclusions 
presented with an air of finality. The work 
is one of complete modesty, reflecting an 
awareness of limits imposed by the state 
of contemporary scholarship. 

More than conscious of living in an age 
of tensions, we are perhaps more apprecia- 
tive than were our forefathers of the 
achievements of the fourteenth century. 
One of these was the triumph of limited 
monarchy in England. From the story back 
of this triumph the historian, the social 
scientist, and the average man have much 
to learn. It is a century-long tale of bitter 
conflicts between the king and his people. 
It involved presumption on many sides; 
false resuscitation of outmoded claims; 


stress and strain of war on political, eco- . 


nomic, legal, and feudal institutions; the 
deposition of one king and the murder of 
another; a contest to determine if England 
were to bow to the will of an absolute 
sovereign or to enjoy eventually a limited 
monarchy, permitting the preservation of 
ancient rights and allowing innovations with 
changing times. 

Professor Wilkinson’s aim has been to 
bring the study of fourteenth century 
problems close to the documents. He has 
enough experience, wisdom, even common 
sense, not to assume that difficult sources, 
which have long perplexed scholars, are to 
be correctly understood if read by them- 
selves without aid such as he supplies. 
He writes first a lengthy essay to introduce 
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and coment upon the issues involved. If 
readers may wish that this could have 
been expanded, they will admire neverthe- 
less the skill that provides so much in 
restricted space. These essays are ones to 
be studied again and again. Nine chapters 
contain selected pertinent documents for 
major episodes in the constitutional strug- 
gles of the fourteenth century. Each chap- 
ter has its own introductory essay, and 
references are given for recent literature 
pertaining to each subject. The importance 
of these is obvious. The topics discussed . 
and for which topics are given are: The 
Coronation of Edward I; The Ordinances 
of 1311; The Statute of York, 1322; The 
Deposition of Edward II; The Crisis of 
1341; The Good Parliament of 1376; The 
Crisis of 1386-7; The Merciless Parliament 
of 1388; The Deposition of Richard I. 
Professor Wilkinson’s book is a rich treas- 
ure. It will aid the learned, guide the less 
well-informed, and challenge every thought- 
ful reader, 
Gray C. Boyce 
Northwestern University 


Rriczarpson, W. C. Tudor Chamber Ad- 
ministration, 1485-1547, Pp. xv, 541. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1952. $6.50. 

The popular portraits of Henry VII, the 
skinflint mulcting his grumbling subjects, 
and of Henry VIII, the spendthrift play- 
boy, have of course long disappeared from 
the historian’s gallery. Now Dr. Richard- 
son in his learned monograph tells us in 
detail exactly how these monarchs raised 
sufficient income to carry on domestic ad- 
ministration, diplomacy, and war. It is 
however important to note that, while the 
modern state was bsing created, the source 
of income was in the main medieval: the 
crown lands and the ‘feudal rights of the 
monarch. Moreover, while the inefficient 
corrut Exchequer was bypassed, the first 
Tudoz used the ancient medieval house- 
hold office, the King’s Chamber, for the 
collection and auditing of his income. This 
change of procedure of course required 
hones: and meticulous management, and 
Henry was shrewd in his choice of such 
men as Bray, Lovell, Heron, Belknap, and 
even the much-maligned Dudley and Emp- 
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son to administer this new treasury de- 
partment. But the King himself was the 
chief supervisor and the final auditor of 
the Chamber’s accounts. 

During the reign of Henry VIII there 
was a gradual supercession of the simple 
Chamber treasury by a bureaucratic or- 
ganization of four quasi-independent treas- 
ury departments. As long as a strong king 
was at the helm, this system worked fairly 
well, and it looked indeed as if the monarch 
had solved the problem of a “living of his 
own.” But, if the revenues were to be 
controlled by the crown, constant vigilance 
was necessary, and after the fall of Henry’s 
powerful minister, Cromwell, this was lack- 
ing. The corruption and laxity of the 
Chamber system of financial administration 
in Edward VI’s reign led to its downfall 
and the Exchequer resumed its place as 
chief treasury of the kingdom. And yet the 
work of the new courts of revenue had 
not been in vain, for the Exchequer took 
over some of the more effective methods 
of collection and audit worked out over the 
past half century. 

This carefully documented monograph 


will be of great interest to specialists in: 


Tudor history; it should be equally im- 
portant to the historians of the seventeenth 
century, who will find here so many of the 
financial expedients employed by the early 
Stuarts with consequences unfortunate for 
, them, but fortunate for the political future 
of England. ELMER A. BELLER 
Princeton University 


Herp, Harotp. The March of Journalism: 
The Story of tke British Press from 1622 
to the Present Day. Pp. 352. London: 
George Allen & Unwin (distributed in 
the U. S. by The Macmillan Company), 
1952. $5.00. 


If journalism is a romantic calling the 
explanation probably can be found in the 
fact that its history reveals an almost be- 
wildering galaxy of editors who achieved 
greatness through their ability to appeal to 
the broad public through the printed word. 
Mr. Herd’s scholarly and fascinating his- 
tory of English journalism makes this 
point clear. From the founding of Defoe’s 
Review in 1704 until quite recent years the 
development of the British press—both 
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newspaper and periodical—was largely the 
product of a number of men who became 
editors of great influence. This was par- 
ticularly true in the nineteenth and twenti- 
eth centuries when editors like W. T. Stead, 
J. L. Garvin, C. P. Scott, and Alfred 
Harmsworth (Lord Northcliffe) fashioned 
the British press system into one of the 
greatest in the world. 

Recent years, as Mr. Herd points out, 
have produced a change; one in which the 
publisher-owner of great chains of London 
and provincial newspapers has increasingly 
usurped the once dominant position of the 
editor. The history of the American press 
shows the same upheaval. i 

Mr. Herd deserves great praise for the 
manner in which he compresses in a scant 
327 pages of text the tremendously fact- 


‘laden history of the British press. He does 


this by a judicious selection of those names 
and events which tell the basic story from 
1622, when the newsbooks appeared, to the 
present, 

With the exception of the periodicals, 

the British press attained little stature dur- 
ing the first 150 years of its existence. 
Newspapers were first licensed and then 
subjected to a stamp tax. They were, as 
the author stresses, superficial in content, 
poorly managed, and lacking in integrity. 
The periodicals, in contrast, benefiting from 
the writings of men like Defoe, Addison, 
and Steele, were of a much higher stand- 
ard. 
- The nineteenth century brought great im- 
provements in the editorial and business 
standards of the newspaper press, and the 
groundwork was laid for the emergence of 
an influential and powerful group of mass- 
circulated publications. 

While the author makes no effort to draw 
parallels between the history of the British 
press and its American counterpart, the 
American reader of The March of Journal- 
ism can hardly but note them. Basically, 
there is a striking similarity in the two 
historical patterns: a beginning period of 
weakness, followed by the emergence of 
great editors who introduced a true popular 
journalism, climaxed by the ascendancy of 
the owner-publisher whose role is possibly 
best epitomized by the term “chain journal- 


ism.” Differences, of course, are obvious, 
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and three deserve mention: (1) the tre- 
mendous influence of .the periodical in 
English journalism, (2) the rather slow but 
steady conversion of English newspapers to 
American practices in physical presentation 
of content, and (3) the extremely close 
watch maintained by the British parliament 
and courts on the conduct of the press. 

FREDERIC E. MERWIN 

Rutgers University 


Donps, Harotp W., Louis M. HACKER, 
and Linpsay Rocers. Government Ás- 
sistance to Universities in Great Britain: 
Memoranda Submitted to the Commis- 

- ` sion on Financing Higher Education. Pp. 
xiii, 138. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. $2.50. 


These memoranda, prepared for the 
Commission on Financing Higher Educa- 
tion by three distinguished educators, de- 
scribe and comment upon the methods by 
which the British Government supports uni- 
versities. While the devices employed are 
probably inapplicable to institutions in the 
United States, they are interesting for pur- 
poses of comparison, and tkeir use raises 
questions of the relation between the state 
and the universities which have relevance 
to our own situation. 

British, like American, colleges have been 
faced with the problem of rising costs and 
shrinking income. Particularly since the 
close of World War II it has become ap- 
parent that endowments, tuition, and pri- 
vate gifts are entirely inadequate even to 
maintain the status quo and of course are 
insufficient to permit expansion. In conse- 
quence, although with some reluctance, the 
universities have turned to the government 
for aid. 

This aid hag been supplied in a variety 
of ways, but most significantly through the 
University Grants Committee, an organ of 
the Treasury established in 1919. By a 
system truly British—that is, something 
completely incomprehensible which some- 
how works—recurrent grants for normal 
university requirements, earmerked grants 
for special programs, and nonrecurrent 
grants for capital expenditures are made 
according to plans worked out by the com- 
mittee in co-operation with the universities 
both individuallly and collectively. Largely 
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due to this- aid, the British universities 
have been able to survive the difficulties 
of the postwar era. 

The memoranda comprising this þook de- 
scribe the various programs and indicate 
the essential character of the assistance 
which they have given. Dean Hacker has 
contributed the most detailed exposition of 
the whole subject, and his statement is 
replete with tables’ and analyses which 
clearly reveal the financial aspects of the 
problem. Professor Rogers has concerned 
himself with the operations of the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee, while President 
Dodds deals largely with the basic policy 
questions involved. 

To American readers the most significant 
question is the extent to which government 
aid may or will deprive the universities of 
control over the educational process and 
limit their freedom of inquiry. It seems 
to be the consensus that the government 
to date has made every effort to avoid even 
the appearance of dictating educational 
policy. This is said to be true largely be- 
cause of the personal interest which mem- 
bers cf the U.G.C. have in the universities 
and the informal process of reaching de- 
cisions through consultation, which is made 
possible by the pleasantly muddled organi- 
zational arrangements which prevail. 

Among the three observers, President 
Dodds seems most fearful that the “thin 
wedge” of assistance through grants may 
ultimately result in government control. 
Growing pressure for more detailed ac- 
counting to Parliament and the necessity 
for increased training in certain areas are 
cited as indications of such a tendency. 

Be this as it may, public assistance is 
undoubtedly essential to the survival of the 
universities. It is to be hoped that the 
traditional British good sense and dislike of 
uniformity will attain a balance between 
independence and control. 

CHARLES B. NUTTING 

University of Pittsburgh 


ROYAL INSTITUTE oF INTERNATIONAL ÅF- 
FAIRS. Great Britain and Egypt, 1914- 
1951. Pp. viii, 216. Rev. ed. London 
and New York, 1952. $2.25. 

This important digest of Anglo-Egyptian 
relations is timely, owing to the recent 
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- abdication of King Farouk of Egypt and 
continuance of the anti-British demonstra- 
tions in that counrty. The first such 
pamphlet appeared in 1936, covering the 
period 1914-1936. The new edition re- 
vises the former study and continues the 
retord of. relations down through the 
abrogation of the Anglo-Egyptian alliance 
in October, 1951. 

While recounting the political and eco- 
nomic relations of Britain and Egypt the 
digest reveals in clear detail the continu- 
ous stream of difficulties confronting 
British policy in Egypt. The difficulties 
arise in the first instance from the na- 
tionalist upsurge among Egyptians. Na- 
tional feelings have been given forceful 
expression (and sometimes with violence) 
by partisans of the Wafd, Egypt’s national 
party, ever since the ending of the British 
protectorate in 1922. The difficulties arise 
secondly because Egypt strategically links 
the Mediterranean and the western half of 
the Indian Ocean. Egyptians are inclined 
to dispute the primary place which Britain 
assigns to Egypt as a vital link in the chain 
binding the empire strategically. They 
discount the strategic factor, considering 
their own home problems as of paramount 
unportance. The solution of these, they 
say, would be better if they were left to 
thernselves. Thus in many ways the record 
of relations represents a detailed chronol- 
ogy of British attempts to circumvent the 
Waid. Moreover, the Sudan has repre- 
sented a very special bone of contention 
between Britain and Egypt. ` 

The highlight of Anglo-Egyptian relations 
was their alliance of 1936, an arrangement 
which resulted from the threat offered by 
the expansionist policy of Fascist‘ Italy. 
This treaty has had an uneasy life. The 
British, perhaps inevitably, have wished to 
make permanent a position regarded as ad- 
vantageous to themselves; the Egyptians 
were just as intent on ridding themselves 
of a role which they considered humuliating. 

Many new factors are affecting Anglo- 
Egyptian relations since the Second World 
War, among them a strengthening of the 
growing nationalism of the entire Middle 
East with the creation of the new state of 
Israel. As a sidelight, Britain’s insistent 


claim to share with Egypt the defense of 
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the Suez Canal was once compared with the 
Soviet demand in 1946 to share with 
Turkey the defense of the Dardanelles. 
This digest is based largeiy on British 
official documents and the British press and 
only to lesser extent on Egyptian sources. 
Thus it fusfills its avowed intention of 
giving the British point of view in greater 
detail than the Egyptian. The frequent 
footnote citations of references and the 
documentary appendix will be welcomed by 
all students of international affairs. 
VERNON J. PURYEAR 
University of California 


Aspas, MERKKI. The Sudan Question: The 
Dispute over the Anglo-Egyptian Con- 
dominium, 1884-1951 Pp. xix, 201. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1952. 
$4.25, 


Mekki Abbas ıs well prepared by back- 
ground and training to write upon the sub- 
ject of this book. He is a Moslem Arab 
who was born in the Northern Sudan; he 
was educated in the Sudan and has spent 
most of his life working in significant 
teaching and governmental positions in the 
Nile Valley. He went to England from 
1948 to 1951 on a Rhodes grant to con- 
clude the research for this study. It is one 
of a series on colonial and comparative 
studies being edited by Margery Perham, 
senior fellow at Nuffield College, Qxford, 
England. | 

The book addresses itself particularly to 
the dispute over the Anglo-Egyptian Con- 
dominium from 1884 to 1951. In the past 
books dealing with colonial problems usu- 
ally have been written by citizens of the 
colonial power; if prejudice has entered 
into the interpretation of the historical 
events or of existing problems the coloring 
has been shaded to the benefit of the 
colonizing nation. 

This book makes its approach from the 
other side. Whereas the author presents 
his material in a straight-forward and ob- 
jective way the uncolored facts reveal the 
“positiveness” or domination which lies 
back of almost any colonial governing. 

The Nile area is divided into three major 
divisions: Egypt, the Northern Sudan, and 
the Southern Sudan. The Northern Suda- 
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nese are the product of Arabic, Caucasian, 
and Negroid crossing; the Southern Su- 
danese are Hamitic Nilotes (pp. 14-15). 
There have been disputes between the 
Sudan kingdoms and the people of Egypt 
ever since the fourth century B.C. At 
times the civilization and the strength of 
the Sudan seemed to equal or threaten 
those of Egypt (p 26). 

England entered Egypt in 1807 and has 
maintained a political foothold there ever 
since. In 1820 Egypt conquered the North- 
ern Sudan areas and began a process of 
general exploitation (pp. 26 f.). Britain 
aided Egypt in the control of the Sudan, 
and by 1898, with the fall of Khartoun, 
England and Egypt gained control of the 
full length of the Nile. In 1899 England 
and Egypt set up, as a government over the 
Sudan, the Condominium which was a joint 
rule between them with the essential power 
in the hands of England (Chapter IV). 

It can be seen at once that many prob- 
lems ensued. In the first place there was 
disagreement about the use of waters of 
the Nile. If the Sudan peoples took out 
too much for irrigation purposes in the 
dry season the people of Egypt who lived 
farther down the river could be totally 
pauperized. On the other hand if the 
Sudanese diked up the Nile banks in the 
wet season to avoid Sudan floods, Egypt 
could be innundated, in fact almost washed 
into the sea (Chapter VIL). Secondly, as 
the Sudan progressed their products, par- 
ticularly cotton, were in competition with 
Egyptian products for European and world 
markets (p. 93). Finally, the growing edu- 
cational achievements of the Sudanese led 
them to dissatisfaction with any outside 
rule and particularly a Condominium in 
which the two parts were not in accord 
with each ‘other (Chapter X). This con- 
flicting condition still prevails; tensions 
grow higher both between Egypt and Eng- 
land and between the Sudan and her dis- 
agreeing overloads. 

Mr. Abbas suggests as a solution to zhis 
the immediate unification of the entire Nile 
Valley (p. 145). This could be done under 
the Egyptian government or under Egyp- 
tian direction, with a United Nations 
trusteeship, looking forward eventually to 
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a representative form of government for 
the entire valley (p. 152). 

The book is well written and sets the 
problems forth clearly and with fairness. 
It is a valuable addition to the study of the 
Sudan. D. W. BITTINGER 

McPherson College 


sacus, E. S. The Choice Before South 

Africa. Pp. ix, 220, New York: Philo- 

sophical Library, New York, 1952. 

$5.75, 

The race problem in South Africa is one 
of those hardy perennials productive of a 
growing body of literature. As these ap- 
peals to reason multiply, one uneasily con- 
cludes that the final effort at a solution of 
the problem will be by resort to force. 
For more than 40 years the policy makers 
of the disturbed lands of South Africa have 
been getting a good deal of free advice 
as to what should be done; and they have 
been hearing dire predictions of an inevi- 
table explosion if nothing is done. This 
book keeps to the tradition. 

The author grew up in South pee 
where he has been long engaged in organiz- 
ing labor unions, particularly those which 
do not discriminate between Europeans and 
non-Europeans. He is Secretary of the 
Garment Workers’ Union of South Africa; 
his attivities here and elsewhere have made 
him the sworn enemy of the Nationalist 
Government of Dr. Malan. To Sachs the 
Nationalist Premier and his followers are 
men of arrogance and ignorance, Fascist, 
Nazi, disciples of Hitler, and so on. The 
author repeats his conviction that there 
can be no progress for South Africa until 
the Nationalists are ousted from power. 
One is not surprised consequently to learn 
of Sachs’s long record of difficulties with 
the various governments of the Union and 
of his very recent arrest under the Sup- 
pression of Communism Act, a law which 
he warmly condemns in the book. 

Tt would be wrong to conclude from all 
this that the book is without value. It 
contains much of importance concerning in- 
dustrial progress, agriculture, industry, min- 
ing, and labor organization, with statistical 
tables on population, urbanization, annual 
per capita income, mine workers, produc- 
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tion in mining and agriculture, and other 
subjects. The emphasis is on the economic. 
The author believes that the racial prob- 
lem is more economic than racial. The 
policy of Apartheid, Le says, is in effect 
a way of securing a reservoir of cheap labor 
for mines and farms. “The entire destiny 
of the South African people,’ he writes, 
“seems to have been sacrificed to the greed 
of a handful of international financiers and 
to the backwardness of a few weathy land- 
owners.” 
to the point of expecting unqualified con- 
demnation of all that big business does, 
he experiences something of a jolt at read- 
ing of the great satistaction felt by Sachs 
and others with the efforts of Sir Ernest 
Oppenheimer of the Anglo-American Cor- 
poration to set up a village system for 
native mine workers that would enable 
them to do more skilled work and to earn 
higher wages. 

Here and there are clear suggestions for 
solving the problems. The oppressed 
colonial peoples must be accorded full 
democratic rights or they will be taken by 
force. Millions of Africans in the Reserves 
will make progress only after a radical 
alteration in the cheap labor policy of the 
Union government; general economic con- 
ditions will improve when the state takes 
Over mining and encourages needed in- 
dustries by a high tariff policy. Sachs tells 
his countrymen they are in error to believe 
that the natives, when they get democratic 
rights, will behave towards the Europeans 
as the Europeans now behave towards 
them. Some of this seems a bit unrealistic 
and suggests that other than economic ele- 
ments enter into the thinking of the author. 

Harry R. Rupin 
Yale University 


Dvortn, EUGENE P. Racial Separation in 
South Africa: An Analysis of Apartheid 
Theory. Pp. xti, 256. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1952. $4.50. 


Few national policies have occasioned 
greater International apprehension in recent 
years than the racial separation policy of 
the National government of South Africa. 
The policy with its implementive program, 
which came into prominence with the rise 


Just when the reader is brought - 


of Dr. Malan’s Nationalist government in 
1948, is built on the theory of “Apartheid,” 
according to which the peaceful coexistence 
of whites, blacks, and Asiastics in South 
Africa depends on their being effectively 
isolated from one another. Apartheid calls 
for the “paralel development of two groups 
of people in the union (tke European and 
non-European). Each group is to be 
strictly segregated socially, politically and 
economically—only in this manner can 
either group attain its fullest development.” 

To Americans preoccupied with the melt- 
ing-pot solution of their minority race prob- 
lems the theory sounds intolerant, reaction- 
ary, and quite out of hne with “one world” 
trends. To Indians, Malayans, North 
Africans, and other dark skinned peoples, 
measurably successful in their quest for 
recognition of equality with the whites. 
Apartheid is an affront and an incitement to 
solidarity. To the two and three quarters 
millions of South Africar. whites, however, 
surrounded and in danger of being swal- 
lowed up by 11 million non-Europeans of 
inferior culture, it seems more defensible, 
practical, and necessary than any variation 
of the melting-pot program. 

Mr. Dvorin has undertaken a timely and 
dispassionate study of the traditional root- 
age of Apartheid, the logic of its develop- 
ment, its rationalization, its sanction by 
the Dutch Reformed Church, its effects on 
the non-European groups involved, and the 
significance of the issue it has created for 
other colonies in Africa and for other — 
countries of the world. He undertakes 
neither to condone nor to condemn the 
policy but to present an unbiased analysis 
of it for the popular reader. Perhaps 
within 200 pages that is all that could be 
expected. It leaves the reader with many 
unaswered questions, particularly about the 
relationship of white and Bantu in industry 
under the new program. It is this phase 
of the program with which the native is 
most intimately concerned. In spite of the 
brevity of the book it is intriguingly: inter- 
esting, readable, informative, and well docu- 
mented, and it presents a synthetic bird’s 
eye view of South African race relations 
since 1948, 

CHARLES W. COULTER 

University of New Hampshire 
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SMAL-STocKI, Roman. The Nationality 
Problem of the Soviet Union and Russian 
Communist Imperialism With a preface 
by Lew E. Dobriansky. Pp. xxv, 474. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, 1952. $6.00 cloth; $5.00 paper. 


Professor Smal-Stocki has drawn up a 
severe indictment of American scholars in 
the field of Slavic studies for their neglect 
of nationality problems in the Soviet Union 
and of American foreign policy vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union for its studied indifference 
towards the fate of the netional minorities 
in that country. The charges the author 
makes are grave and include nearly all the 
well-known institutions and individuals con- 
cerned with Slavic studies ın this country. 
In conclusion he calls for a complete over- 
hauling of research and teaching in the 
Slavic field and a frank reversal of policy 
on the part of the government towards the 
national minorities in the Soviet Union. 

There was for long evident in academic 
circles in this country a cértain tenderness 
toward the Soviet Union and its policies, 
domestic and foreign, that went far beyond 
even benevolent neutrality. This was, how- 
ever, as nothing to the ultra-generous treat- 
ment extended to the Soviet Union at the 
conclusion of the war by the Government 
of the United States which bestowed far- 
reaching territorial and economic conces- 
sions in Asia and acquiesced in the absorp- 
tion of half of Europe. This benevolent 
attitude has now ceased, but the harm done 
by this generosity at the expense of other 
peoples remains, and we' now feel the lack 
of staunch allies we might otherwise have 
had. But Professor Smal-Stocki raises the 
further question whether czarist and com- 
munist propaganda have not during the past 
century or more accustomed us to accepting 
their great empire as one indivisible na- 
tional whole, rather than as a vast congeries 
of people foreibly incorporated within its 
boundaries and kept there against their will 
—whether these peoples are as entitled to 
the rights of self-determination as those 
satellites brought forcibly within the Soviet 
-orbit in recent times; he holds that such 
a crime cannot be outlawed by time or 
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condoned through the acquiescence of na- 
tions that might have been expected to 
protest. But he goes even further and 
makes the claim that in the field of scholar- 
ship, this program has been continued by 
many emigré Russian scholars, most of 
whom are Great Russians who, despite their 
hostility to the Soviet regime, are at one 
wich the Communists in claiming the in- 
divisibility of the former Russian empire 
and in rejecting the claims of those na- 
tionalities, especially the Ukrainian, to self- 
determination. 

We feel that the author has made out 
a strong case for some revision of our 
programs of Slavic: studies on the question 
of nationalities in the Soviet Union; we 
agree with him also that the current policy 
of the State Department which frowns on 
exploiting national differences is a mistaken 
one and will have to be revised. But we 
cannot help feeling that he has been far too 
all-inclusive in his arraignment of those 
engaged in Slavic studies in this country. 
Many of our mistakes in policy are the 
result of ignorance and naiveté in approach- 
ing «he problems of the Soviet Union. 

Ircidentally this book contains, so far as 
this reviewer knows, the only intelligent ex- 
planation in English of the Marx theory of 
linguistics, so long dominant in Russia and 
of the political reasons for this dominance. 
Though it has been ostentatiously dis- 
carded, Professor Smal-Stocki makes the 
point that this is a mere change in the 
Party line made necessary by the bringing 
into the Soviet orbit of so many non- 
Russian peoples (mot least of all the 
Chinese). Yet contradictory as it may 
seem, this theory and its successor both 
were regarded by the Communists as one 
means towards making Russian the domi-. 
nant language of the world. 

Stuart R. TOMPKINS 

University of Oklahoma 
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GURLAN, WALDEMAR. Bolshevism: An In- 
troduction to Soviet Communism. Pp 
189. Notre Dame, Ind.: University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1952. $3.25. 


On 105 pages of text plus 84 pages of 


' well chosen quotations from the classic 


works of Marxism as modified by Lenin 
and Stalin, Professor W. Gurian performs 
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the remarkable deed of saying everything 
an educated man, but not a specialist in 
the history of ideas of political science, 


ought to know about Bolshevism. Bolshe-. 


vism is a term used by Dr. Gurian to 
connote the Russian modality of Com- 
munism. He demonstrates its double root, 
Western and Russian. Already in the 
West, Marxism became a “political religion,” 
a substitute for vanisning faith. In Russia, 
it met a kind of “rsbgion of revolution” 
created by the intransigent opposition of 
the intelligentsia to the czarist government 
which, after all, in the days of Peter the 
Great embarked on the Westernization of 
Russia and thus made the rise of the intel- 
ligentsia possible. In Lenin’s writings, 
Marxism was liberated of all its sophisti- 
cated features and became an instrument 
for political action. This trait, still ac- 
centuated in Stalin’s works and deeds, has 
exerted an enormous attraction on Western 
intellectuals while the laboring masses, in 
Russia, in the West and now also in Asia, 
have been attracted by Bolshevism ag a 
political religion promising them justice and 
freedom from want, a kind of earthly 
paradise. 

Of course, nothing very new is told by 
Dr. Guridan. But he has brought together 
telling evidence, excellent quotations, and 
strictly logical reasoning to integrate knowl- 
edge already existing.. He does not limit 
himself to Bolshevism as a theory, but 
shows how its characteristic traits helped it 
gain mastery over Russia, how its flexibility 
has helped Lenin and later on Stalin pre- 
serve and expand power in adverse condi- 
tions, and how it has become the world 
menace of today. 

The only objection the present reviewer 
would like to raise against Dr. Gurian’s 
image of Bolshevism is his overemphasis on 
consistency and continuity of the doctrine. 
, it is true that the goal of the international 
Communist revolution has not been aban- 
doned. But the meaning of the goal has 
been profoundly modified because the Com- 
munist society of present-day Russia and 
the satellites resembles but little the one 
Lenin wanted to buld when seizing power. 
Religion is a recognized institution, the 
family is strong, Russian nationalism, at 
least on the official level, is stronger than 
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ever. These deviations from Communist 
orthodoxy are now seventeen or eighteen 
years old; they have lasted as long as the 
earlier phases of Bolshevism characterized 
by all-out efforts aiming at the realization 
of Lenin’s views on the society of the fu- 
ture. Ther are not temporary deviations, 
but parts cf a new pattern which displays 
the tendency to persist. Therefore, the 
goal is now world dominance to be exerted 
by those Russian leaders who seized power 
in the name of Communism, independently 
of whether the earthly paradise of Com- 
munism can or cannot be built up. 
N. S. Timashef 
Fordham University 


O’Brien, C. Bickrorp. Russia Under Two 
Tsars, 1682-1689: The Regency of 
Sophia Alekseevna. Pp. xiv, 178. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1952. $3.50. 


The period from 1682 ta 1689, during 
which Pezer the Great and Ivan V reigned 
but did rot rule and Regent Sophia ruled 
but did not reign, is generally treated by 
historians as a rather unpleasant and messy 
prologue to the Petrine age and therefore 
one to be passed over as-rapidly as possible. 
Professor O’Brien, in his Russia Under 
Two Tsars, sets himself the task of demon- 
strating that the seven-year regency was 
one of such positive accomplishments that 
it deserves rehabilitation by historians. 

The argument that those years merit 
serious attention is convincingly presented 
by the author. On the basis of a wide 
study of the printed sources and secondary 
materials, he has shown that they were 
marked by extensive economic and cultural 
growth and change, by internal political 
consolication, and by the strengthening of 
Russia’s position abroad. In addition, he 
has shcwn that many of the policies and 
accomplishments of Peter had their ante- 
cedents in the regency. 

Russia Under Two Tsars whets rather 
than sates the appetite. On the whole, 
Professor O’Brien has been more successful 
in fulfilling the promise of the title of his 
book than that of its sub-title. For what 
seem to be adequate reasons, he has chosen 
to give a rounded picture of economic and 
political institutions, intellectual develop- 
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ment, and foreign policies of the Russia 
over which Sophia ruled; but he has given 
little space in his monograph of less than 
two hundred pages to the personality and 
policies of Sophia herself. Nevertheless 
he has provided the student of Russian 
history with what appears to be the best 
and fullest study in English of Russia dur- 
ing her regency. His work, together with 
those of R. H. Fisher and G. V. Lantzeff 
(like the author, students of Professor Ker- 
ner), offers a broad and dependable intro- 
duction to an important but much neglected 
period in Russian history, the seventeenth 
_ century. i 
SIDNEY HARCAVE 
Champlain College 
State University of New York 


VUCINICH, ALEXANDER. Soviet Economic 
Institutions: The Social Structure of 
Production Units. Pp. x, 150. No. 1 in 
Hoover Institute Studies, Series E: “In- 
stitutions.” Stanford: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. $1.75. 


In modern times an economic system is 
commonly defined in terms of the economic 
institutions that are characteristic of it, 
or are considered essential to its continued 
operation. Having listed these institutions, 
some writers proceed to explain how they 
operate and perhaps “justify” them in 
terms of specific functions performed. 

In Vucinich’s treatise the approach is 
somewhat different. Although he gives a 
detailed description of five Soviet institu- 
tions (the factory, the kolkhoz, the sovkhoz, 
the machine and tractor station, and indus- 
trial and artisan co-operatives), it is not 
his’ purpose to enumerate all economic 
institutions, nor is he concerned with all the 
functions performed by each institution. 
The subtitle—‘‘The Social Structure of Pro- 
duction Units’—indicates in part, but only 
in part, the author’s purpose. 

As clearly stated at the outset, 
Vucinich’s aim is to analyze certain pro- 
duction units “as social organizations, as 
loci of minutely ramified systems of social 
interaction, and as integral parts of the 
whole texture of Soviet society” (p. 1). 
He accepts “as established that it is the 
Politburo which directs the Soviet state 
and society,” then proceeds to examine the 
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methods used by it to “actually govern 
one-fifth of mankind and remold.. . so- 
ciety ...” (p. 2). This is accomplished . 
in part by a detailed analysis of “the mul- 
titude of power instruments in Soviet so- 
ciety,” which may be classified in terms of 
functions served as managerial instruments, 
control instruments, and instruments of so- 
cial activism or social mobilization, and 
which, in terms of organizations, take the 
form of government agencies, Party agen- 
cies, public organizations (trade unions, 
the Komsomol), and “voluntary” associa- 
tions. 

Tte author points out that the five pro- 
dution units discussed fall into two basic 
types: state enterprises, wlustrated by the 


_ factory, and co-operatives, by the kolkhoz. 


The factary, because of its bureaucratized 
structure and clearly defined status hier- 
archy, represents the Soviet ideal, and is 
viewed as an example of “consistent so- 
cialism.” The co-operative, on the other 
hand, is regarded as a temporary concession 
to the backwardness of the peasant artisan 
and is used as a “school” for converting 
the peasant artisan into the desired Soviet 
man who will fit readily into the bureau- 
cratic hierarchy of consistent socialism. 

As a result of his detailed examination of 
each production unit and of the various 
policies and procedures followed in the 
numerous agencies and organizations, 
Vucinich concludes that there has been a 
systematic (and successful?) attempt “‘to 
establish a clear-cut differentiation between 
peasants, workers, and intelligentsia, as well 
as some differentiation within each group” 
(p. 3). There has also been a systematic 
attempt “to widen the spread in rewards 
and to eliminate equalitarian tendencies.” 
Finally, he points out the growing domi- 
nance of the intelligentsia—a widening 
range of top positions restricted to them, 
and a greater tendency for them to domi- . 
nate the Party. 

Despite the difficulties: involved in se- 
curing an accurate picture of what has 
taken place and is taking place behind the 
Iron Curtain, the author’s conclusions ap- 
pear sound. We can assume that most of 
the twists and turns that characterize 
Soviet policy have been taken into account 
—at least, up until the recently convened 
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Party Congress. The twelve-page bibliog- 
raphy includes at least fifty items bearing 
publication dates of 1950 or 1951. 

Despite its limited aim, the present vol- 
ume should prove quite acceptable as col- 
lateral reading in a standard course in com- 
parative economic systems because of the 
wealth of information presented on the five 
production units covered. 

CHARLES P. WHITE 

University of Tennessee 


WESTERN CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


CLARK, J. G. D. Prehistoric Europe: The 
Economic Basis. Pp. xix, XVI, 349. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 
$12.00. 


This well-written, well-documented, logi- 
cally organized, accurate book is concerned 
with early European man’s competition 
with other forms of life since the end of the 
Pleistocene Ice Age—not just how he sur- 
vived but how he raised his standards. In 
order to accomplish this aim, the author 
tackles his problem from two points of 
view—from that of fhe natural scientist 
and from that of the historian. His kope 
is that the book will prove to be in- 
teresting to the archaeologist, the geog- 
rapher, the ecologist, and the historian. 
Here the reader sees the close interplay of 
several disciplines and realizes how im- 
possible it is to present a thesis depending 
upon a single one. 

The history of man differs from that of 
all other species in that it has been one of 
progressive emancipation from the thraldom 
of instinctive conformity with'’a pattern 
imposed by external forces. 

The sustenance of prehistoric European 
man was drawn entirely from wild life— 
from plants, insects, eggs, and shellfish; 
from birds, fish, and mammals. Even 
after man learned to farm he did not dis- 
continue hunting and food gathering; he 
could not neglect other sources of food. 

According to the author, the most sig- 
nificant change in temperate Europe was 
the decline of the pig and the rise to im- 
portance of the sheep and horse, a change 
reflecting the progress of forest clearance 
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in the primary area of settlement. Since 
livestock depend for their existence on 
plant food, it can be assumed that, before 
the introduction of fodder crops in com- 
paratively modern times, a particularly 
intimate relationship must have existed be- 
tween the composition of flocks and herds 
and the character of the vegetation near 
settlements, This in turn must have re- 
sulted from the interaction between such 
factors as soll and climete and the effects 
of human activities like forest clearance, 
cultivation, and grazing. 

Asserting that it was by their hands 
that the early Europeans dragged them- 
selves out of the primeval mire of savagery 
and struggled up the long slopes of barba- 
rism, the author then devotes much time and 
space to prehistoric man’s working of flint 
and stone and later with metals. 

In our present “Age of Steel” it might 
seem strenge that iron, whose ores were so 
widespread and so easily reduced, should 
not have supervened directly on the work- 
ing of flint and stone instead of following a 
stage of copper and bronze. However, a 
technique had to be devised for toughening 
the forged metal. 

Prehistoric Europe is made more mean- 
ingful by the use of many excellent photo- 
graphs, maps, and drawings. Without the 
maps, the reader would be completely in the 
dark and would quickly lose interest. At 
the end of the book is an excellent bibliog- 
raphy and an unusually complete index. 

C. LANGDON WHITE 

Stanford University 


Bonn, M. J. Whither Europe—Union or 
Partnership? Pp. 207. New York: The 
Philosophical Library, 1952. $3.75. 


This volume by a noted economist and 
political scientist is a brilliant study of the 
focal problem of contemporary Europe. 
In thirteen well-written chapters, the au- 
thor considers: what is Europe, the parting 
of the continents, the partition of Europe, 
Atlantic reunion, the great rehearsal, Euro- 
pean patterns, founders of western union, 
customs unions, the two Germanies,’ the 
defense of Europe, union or league, mid- 
continental union, and Asia’s impact on 
Europe’s union. Dr Bonn has succeeded 
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in writing a monograph which has an appeal 
for the general reader and also for the 
specialist in international affairs. 

In trying to view the problem against 
the historical background the author makes 
a number of breath-taking generalizations, 
didactic statements and comments. He 
points out incidentally the American flair 
for collecting and organizing relevant in- 
formation and at the same time misunder- 
standing it. The “inglorious end of the 
United States’ China policy” is cited as an 
example. Having proved that Americans 
worship documents, the learned doctor pro- 
ceeds to marshal his own European docu- 
ments, draw instructive parallels from the 
past, and then deviate from accepted con- 
clusions. 

The author tells us that European culture 
is neither an abstract concept nor a name 
but has its locus in the mud-continental 
area, that a customs union must precede a 
political umion or a military unification, 
that the greatest obstacle to the Soviets 
as well as the greatest danger to their policy 
is nationalism, and that the fate of the 
European Union will be decided by Russia. 

The core of this book is the scholarly 
analysis of the central problem of the two 
Germanies. In dignified prose, the author 
reviews the impact on central Europe of 
the various supranational agencies which 
were set up after 1945. His own proposed 
system of “multiple partnerships, joint in- 
stitutions and limited working arrange- 
ments” recalls the Schachtian shackles 
which once isolated Germany from the 
economic complex of the western world. 
“The doctrine,” states the author, “that a 
country must forego the particularistic na- 
tional advantages with which it is en- 
dowed for the benefit of neighbors who do 
not reciprocate, is untenable.” 

Dr. Bonn presents in detail an impressive 
argument against the need for a Western 
European Union on a federal or American 
pattern. In fact he forecasts that it will 
take a long, long time for the United Na- 
tions of Europe to make the decision to 
call themselves the United States of 
Europe. 

This book is stimulating, realistic, high- 
lighted with good humor, and a com- 
mendable contribution to informed thinking 
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about the future of the European conti- 
nent, . ý 
Raren HASWELL Lutz 
Stanford University 


SNYDER, Lours L, German Nationalism: 
Tae Tragedy of a People—Extremssm 
Contra Liberalism sn Modern German 
History. Pp. xiv, 321. Harnsburg, Pa.: 
The Stackpole Company, 1952. $3.75. 
One of the effects of the cold war in the 

last five years has been the decline, in 

quality and quantity, of German studies. 

During World War I, the literary market 

was flooded with analyses of the German 

problem, most of which were rather 
ephemeral in character and journalistic in 
approach. Yet at the same time the reali- 
zation grew among more serious students of 
modern history and politics that the Ger- 
man problem was not conclusively solved 
by the military defeat of Nazism, and that 
no realistic long-term policies with regard 
to Germany could be formulated without 
a sound understanding of her background 
and history. The coming of the cold war 
so shortly after World War II put an 
abrupt end to the development of German 
studies on a broad basis, because the issue 
of communism and the policies of the 

Soviet Union increasingly attracted an al- 

most monopolistic attention. Professor 

Snyder’s German Nationalism is therefore 

doubly welcome as a serious and scholarly 

contribution at this time. 

The author holds that the recent German 
catastrophe was deeply embedded in the 
pattern of German history, and that, in par- 
ticular, there was “little new in Nazism 
other than the fanatical and ferocious 
method of genocide used to implement its 
ideology” (p. 19). Snyder judiciously 
concedes that there were German liberals, 
but—and this is the central fact of German 
politics—“they were always a relatively 
small and isolated group with voices crying 
in the wilderness” (pp. 19-20). 

The work is supported by a wealth of 
carefully selected supporting evidence, re- 
freshingly drawn, not only from conven- 
tional disciplines luke history and literature, 
but also from anthropology, psychology, 
and the arts. Professor Snyder discusses in 
his introductory first chapter the issue of 
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a German “national character,” and then 
dissects the specific forces that went into 
its shaping, such as education, literature, 
politics, historiography, music and art, re- 
ligion, philosophy, and militarism. The last 
chapter on “Friedrich Meinecke’s Histori- 
cism and the Tragedy of German Liberal- 
ism” is one of the most interesting in the 
entire work, showing the extent to which 
the thought of Germany’s leading historian 
of the twentieth century was permeated by 
the Hegelian tradition of the cult of state. 

Professor Snyder does not indulge in 
prophecy, and he refrains from providing 
a prediction of things to come in Germany. 
He is aware that the problem of Germany 
has, in some respects, become part of the 
larger problem of East-West relations, but 
the wealth of facts and ideas in German 
Nationalism is an indirect commentary on 
the complexity of the German situation. 
All in all, German Nationalism is a timely 
and valuable contribution to the field, and 
is likely to demonstrate its usefulness as 
time goes on. The limitation of the work 
is its stress on intellectual history as the 
key to an understanding of Germany rather 
than on social and- economic forces; but 
within the’ self-chosen limitation Professor 
Snyder has performed an excellent piece of 
work. 

WILLIAM EBENSTEIN 
Princeton University 


ANGLO-JewisH ASSOCIATION. Germany's 
New Nazis. Pp. x, 76. New York: The 
Philosophical Library, 1952. $2.75. 


In the spring and summer of 1951, as 
major steps were taken to integrate the 
German Federal Republic into the political, 
economic, and military complex of West- 
ern Europe, the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the Anglo-Jewish Association, feeling 
the need for, reliable information and opin- 
ion on the political health of the Republic, 
commissioned the preparation of this book- 
let. The authors address themselves to 
questions which have been the subject of 
serious discussion among foreign officials 
and newspaper correspondents resident in 
Germany during the past two years. How 
firmly rooted are democratic institutions in 
western Germany? Is the danger greater 
from the radical Right or from the radical 
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Left? Should the federal and state govern- 
ments be more aggressive in combatting 
manifestations of-neo-Nazism? What can 
one expect from the newly organized veter- 
ans’ groups? What is the significance of 
the electoral successes scored by Remer 
and his Socialist Reich party in Lower 
Saxony and Bremen? In summary form 
this booklet presents the facts and evalu- 
ates them. 

While the presentation and discussion are 
objective and generally sympathetic toward 
the democratic forces operating in Ger- 
many, it is apparent that the authors are 
disappointed by the failure of responsible 
political leaders to take more positive and 
aggressive action against extreme national- 
ist and neo-Nazi elements. However it 
should be noted that since this book was 
written, in the summer of 1951, a number 
of new and significant facts have been 
added to the chronicle of events in Ger- 
many. The personnel administration of 
the Bonn Foreign Office has been investi- 
gated by a Bundestag committee and a 
number of former Nazi party members 
dropped; the organized veterans have not 
become a strong national political force; 
the work of organizations, such as the So- 
ciety for Christian-Jewish Cooperation, has 
made good progress; each of the four 
Land governments in the United States 
Zone has made generous lump-sum settle- 
ments with the Jewish Restitution Succes- 
sor Organization (JRSO) in the difficult 
matter of heirless Jewish property; and 
quite recently an agreement was reached 
between the federal government and Israel 
on a claims and restitution settlement 
amounting to 822 million dollars. Mean- 
while, on the political front, the Social- 
ist Reich party has voluntarily disbanded 
‘(probably to go underground) on the eve 
of an expected decision by the Federal 
Constitutional Court on the legal power of 
the government to ban a political party. 
There is then today more solid ground for 
optimism than during the spring and sum- 
mer of 1951. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, based upon 
two years of close observation in Ger- 
many, the crucial question with regard to 
neo-Nazism is this: Is it a historical sur- 
vival, or is it a wave of the future? At 
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present it is the former rather than the 
latter. It is doubtful if warmed-over Na- 
tional Socialism can become a major po- 
litical force. The danger in the German 
situation lies in the possibility that radical 
rightist groups may arouse and exploit 
latent German nationalism. This will de- 
pend upon the shrewdness and skill of 
their leaders plus the development of con- 
ditions foreign and domestic that would 
favor their purpose. West Germany has 
not presently reached that stage, and it 
need not reach it if political common sense, 
courage, and sound politics prevail. 
Oron J. Hate 
University of Virginia 


von Dersen, Hersert. Moscow, Tokyo, 
London: Twenty Years of German For- 
eign Policy. Pp. 288. Norman: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1952. $4.00. 


This is an eye-witness account of the 
development of Germany’s foreign policy 
from 1918 to 1939, presented in the form 
of personal memoirs by a former Ger- 
man career diplomat, whose experience in 
the Foreign Service and Foreign Office 
(1918-1928) and as Ambassador to Mos- 
cow (1928-1933), Tokyo (1933-1938), and 
London (1938-1939) amply qualify him to 
write authoritatively on the subject. Al- 
though this book does trace the develop- 
ment of German foreign policy during a 
crucial 20-year period, its primary purpose, 
according to its distinguished author, is 
“to give an account of a political career 
spent almost exclusively in Eastern Euro- 
pean and Far Eastern countries” in an ef- 
fort to determine “whether the task of an 
ambassador is limited in our technical age 
to that of a letter-carrier. . . .” 

Unlike so many treatments of this sub- 
ject, von Dirksen’s work is not based 
merely upon an analysis of documents to 
which the usual scholarship and hindsight 
have been applied. It is rather a clear and 
accurate description of historical events 
which shook the world, written in the best 


traditions of classical autobiography by a. 


man who was a very real participant in 
those events over a 20-year period. It is, 
in fact, far more than that. This work is 
_a fascinating intimate account of events, 
conferences, daily business and social con- 
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tacts with world-renowned political and 
diplomatic personalities of many nations, 
and the burdens and pleasures of diplo- 
matic life Throughout, Dr. von Dirksen 
succeeds in blending skillfully his experi- 
ences in private life with an acute appraisal 
of social conditions and cultural habits in 
the world capitals in which he served, all 
of which add life and luster to his account 
of official experiences. 

Unfortunately, it is not feasible in a re- 
view of this type to detail the many in- 
teresting revelations which appear. At best 
one can only highlight some of his observa- 
tion and contemplate with amazement the 
extraordinary career of the author whose 
experiences appear to have left him slightly 
embittered but much the wiser. 

Concerning Hitler, he has this to say: 
“No question has been addressed to me so 
frequently as that about my impressions of 
Hitler and my conversations with him. In 
all truth, I must confess that he failed to 
impress me at all... . Whilst I was keenly 
aware of the demonic spell which he was 
able to cast over his audiences by his gifted 
oratory, ... he failed to introduce this 
hypnctism into intimate conversation, at 
least so far as I was concerned. He lacked 
the self-assurance and dignity of a truly 
strong character—qualities which are en- 
tirely independent of social standing.” 

Von Dirksen’s contempt for National So- 
cialism, Hitler, von Ribbentrop, whom he 
considered Hitler’s errand boy, and the en- 
tire inner circle is undoubtedly sincere. 
Like so many of his associates with back- 
grounds of Prussian aristocracy he could . 
not stomach their lies, deceit, and high- 
handed methods which he felt would bring 
disgrace to his beloved country. Although 
displaying considerable naiveté for a man 
of his experience, he is willing to place the 
blame where it may well belong. Thus, he 
states that “with the seizure of power by 
Nationa: Socialism, other principles came 
into force in shaping Germany’s destiny, 
namely, the laws of revolution. Men of 
different caliber were washed up to the 
surface and occupied commanding positions. 
Fanatical revolutionaries, thoughtless dema- 
gogues, disregardful of law, decency, or the 
well-being of the nation, steered it on a 
course bcund to lead to disaster. It is the 
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German people’s tragedy that this com- 
pany of revolutionaries was not replaced by 
men of the second and moderate line, as is 
the usual course of revolutions. It was 
Chamberlain’s tragedy that he came to 
power too late to carry out his plans, which 
were sound in themselves; that he trusted 
men who were not statesmen, aware of 
their responsibilities, but nihilists, fanatics, 
and mad revolutionaries.” 

Characterizing his service in the three 
capitals, Dr. von Dirksen writes that the 
role of an ambassador depends largely 
upon the personality of the man concerned 
and upon the political situation of his 
country and of the country to which he is 
accredited. As to his own role, he ob- 
serves that “the reader may come to the 
conclusion that I played an active role in 
Moscow, whereas in Tokyo I was merely 
an observer. . .. The task assigned to me 
by Hitler in London was that of a letter- 
carrier. My efforts -o break the shackles 
imposed on me and to oppose a policy 
which was bound to lead to the catastrophe 
of the Second World War proved futile.” 

Concluding the main portion of his work 
which was written in 1947 and 1948, Dr. 
von Dirksen sounds the following warning: 
“Let the precept be taken to. heart by 
statesmen of the post-war period, that the 
erection of a new Europe must be brought 
about before the voice of post-war Ger- 
many, a Germany willing to cooperate, has 
died away.” Recent events have amply 
demonstrated the wisdom of this statement. 

All in all, Dr. von Dirksen has written 
an important and worthwhile book which 
will amply repay those interested in the 
subject for their trouble in examining its 
contents. 

ELI E. NOBLEMAN- 
Washington, D. C. ' 


LANTER, Max. Die Finanzierung des 
Krieges: Quelen, Methoden und Lös- 
ungen seit dem Mittelalter bis Ende des 
sweiten Weltkrieges 1939 bis 1945. Pp. 
217. Lucerne: Verlag Eugen Haag, 1950. 
No price. 

In this University of Ztirich dissertation, 
Dr. Max Lanter has set himself the am- 
bitious task of investigating the sources, 
methods, and solutions of war financing 
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problems from the Middle Ages to the end 
of the Second World War. Now, there is 
a real need of a comprehensive study oi — 
this sort to fill the lacunae in the literature 
on war finance; regrettably, however, Lan- 
ter’s study does not meet this need. Be- 
cause of the author’s attempt to cover too 
large a field, his slim volume is a rather 
superficial and, in some respects, deficient 
treatment of the subject. 

The two parts are preceded by a brief 
introductory section containing some gen- 
eral observations on the relation of wer 
financing to national economies, particu- 
larly in the era of total war. Part I, en- 
titled ‘Ideas and Solutions of the Past,” is 
a discussion of the theories of leading eco- 
nomic writers and a comparative analysis 
of the development of war financing in 
the major nations in different historical pe- 
riods. The author’s objective is to dis- 
cover how far the ideas of the economists 
have stood the test in time of war. Indi- 
vidual chapters are devoted to: “The Mid- 
dle Ages”; “The Period until the Close of 
the 18th Century”; “The 19th Century 
until the First World War”; and “The Pe- 
riod since 1914.” The latter is subdivided 
into the First and Second World Wars. 
Part I serves as a clarification of the prob- 
lems involved in financing war and as a 


` background for the author’s formulation of 


the “Theory of War Financing” in the 
second part of the work. 

Lanter distinguishes two broad eras of war 
finance: the era ending in 1914, when, in 
general, economists predominantly stressed 
the state’s accumulation of monetary means 
for financing war-——although the methods 
proposed varied inthe aforementioned his- 
torical periods—and the era beginning with 
World War I, characterized by total war 
which demands the effective mobilization 
of all of a nation’s resources. His inter- 
esting and lucid presentation of the ideas 
of the economists and his analysis of the 
empirical experiences before 1914 show 
that in the course of the centuries the 
original representations of the theories were 
only partially fulfilled in time of hostili- 
ties. It was always necessary to resort , 
to “sources, methods and solutions” which 
were never considered before war came. It 
is indeed remarkable that, as late as the 
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beginning of the First World War, in none 
of the belligerent countries had economists 
previously thought through, or even had a 
presentiment of, the possible financial and 
economic effects of a conflict between ma- 
jor powers. 

Although the treatment of the period 
ending with the First World War is, on the 
whole, satisfactory, the deficiencies of Lan- 
ter’s study become apparent in his consid- 
eration of the experiences with war financ- 
ing of Germany, Great Britain, France, the 
Soviet Union, the United States, and Japan 
in the Second World War. This discus- 
sion—covering roughly one-third of the 
text—is primarily factual and statistical. 
Unfortunately, however, the author has re- 
lied on such secondary sources as the an- 
nual reports of the Bank for International 
Settlements and the periodicals The Econo- 
mist (London) and Bankwirtschaft, among 
others, for the facts and statistical data. 
There is no intention here to impugn either 
the authoritativeness or reliability of these 
sources; but, surely, in a dissertation pub- 
lished in 1950, the reader has the right to 
expect that the author has researched the 
wealth of official documents and other ma- 
terials that have become available since the 
end of the war. 

. Lanter makes no original contribution in 
the “Theory of War Financing.” All that 
can be said is that the theory contains a 
critique of the prewar German discussion 
on the subject, which, as a reaction to the 
disastrous experiences in the First World 
War, emphasized the material resources of 
the nation—the “Krieg ohne Geld” idea, 
and that it presents a good, convenient 
summarization of recent thinking which 
lays stress on the importance of maintain- 
ing in war financing a proper balance be- 
tween the volume of money on the one 
hand and the supply of goods on the other. 

Die Finanzierung des Krieges is not for 
the serious student: the general reader 
should find the book instructive. 

ArTHUR LEON HORNIKER 

Washington, D. C. 


VON PÖLNITZ, GÖTZ FREIHERR. Jakob Fug- 
ger. VoL I: Kaiser, Kircke und Kapital 
im oberdeutschen Renaissance. Pp. xii, 
662. Vol. II: Ouellen und Erläuterungen. 
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Pp. xi, 669. Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), 1949 and 1952. I: DM. 
19.80; II: DM. 49.40. 


Volume one of this massive two-volume 
work is an exhaustive and superb biography 
of Jacob Fugger, largely based on hitherto 
unused documentary material dispersed in 
many archives and collections throughout 
Europe. The author, Dr. Götz von Pölnitz, 
a professor of history and director of the 
Fugger Archives in Augsburg, has spent 
twelve years in writing this biography, 
often under the most adverse circum- 
stances. His study is of the highest schol- 
arship and quality, and a magnificent liter- 
ary production. It will remain an authori- 
tative reference work on the life and time 
of Jacob Fugger for many years to come. 

Von Polnitz, in contrast to other biog- 
raphers, is not interested in drawing a one- 
sided and exclusively economic picture of 
his hero—Jacob Fugger as the type of 
Grosskapitahst or captain of industry of 
the era of Friithkapitalismus. Throughout, 
he focuses his attention squarely on the 
real personality of this extraordinary man 
who stood on the threshold from the Mid- 
dle Ages to modern times. Von Pölnitz 
writes with great sympathy of and deep 
insight into the character of Jacob Fugger. 

Jacob Fugger (1495-1525) emerges from 
these pages a great and formative figure of 
his age. Deeply rooted in the Middle Ages 
from which he drew his religious and ethi- 
cal strength, but also permeated by the 
spirit of individualism and rationalism of 
the Italian Renaissance, he contributed 
through his thinking and activities to the 
disintegration of his own and to the build- 
ing of a new world. He carried on his 
work unperturbed by the political changes 
and by the vicissitudes of the times (his 
long life.spanned the last years of Fred- 
rick IO, the reign of Maximilian I, and 
the -beginnings of Charles V), unperturbed 
by the violent criticism which his activities 
aroused everywhere, and in a steadfast be- 
lief in the righteousness of his ways. Von 
Pélnitz shows in great detail how Jacob 
Fugger created the historical alliance be- 
tween emperor and capital through a pow- 
erful system of “political finance,” fed 
largely from papal and church funds, and 
“under the protection of the House of 
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Habsburg” extended the international net 
of his enterprises throughout the Euro- 
pean continent, thereby raising the Fugger 
. firm to world prominence and to great in- 
fluence on church, state, and society of the 
early German Renaissance. 

The second volume is an unusual source 
book on Jacob Fugger and his era. It 
provides explanatory notes, excerpts from 
documents, and archival references for 
practically every page and every para- 
graph in the biographical volume This 
serves to complete, as well as to enlarge, 
the scope of volume one. The second vol- 
ume is designed principally to assist for- 
_ eign scholars who may be stimulated to 
undertake further researches in the field. 
(Von Pölnitz already is at work on a “his- 
tory of European and colonial politics, eco- 
nomics and culture in the 16th century.) 
The usefulness of this volume is enhanced 
by the fact that it contains numerous docu- 
ments from archives which, unfortunately, 
were destroyed by the ravages of World 
War II, or have since the war become in- 
accessible to Western scholars. 

The volume also contains a 47-page in- 
dex of persons and places and a subject 
index of 26 pages to both volumes, and an 
interesting map of “Establishments and 
Trade Routes of the Fuggers in the Pe- 
riod from 1495-1525.” The whole work 
is further enriched by a number of re- 
productions of portraits and paintings of 
Jacob Fugger by Albrecht Dürer, Hans 
Holbein, and other great artists of the 
German Renaissance. 

The publisher J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Sie- 
beck) in Tiibingen is to be commended for 
the very fine techrical production of this 
work. 

ARTHUR LEON HORNIKER 

Washington, D. C. 


CHUDOBA, BoHDAN. Spain and the Em- 
pire, 1519-1643. Pp. ix, 299. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1952. $5 00. 


This volume covers the period from the 
beginning of the reign of Charles V to the 
defeat of the Spanish army in the Thirty 
Years’ War as an inevitable result of Philip 
IVs life-long struggle against the Protes- 
tants. The author is associate professor 
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of history at Iona College His previous 
books have been published in Czechoslo- 
vakia. His interest in the Spanish domina- 
tion of Europe in the “Golden Century” 
started about 1931 when he began to see 
Spanish expansion through the eyes of 
the sixteenth century Europeans, much as 
Western Europeans today view with grow- 
ing alarm the expansion of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. This personal 
interest of the author has led him to pub- 
lish in the past twenty years a number of 
special articles on the Spanish influence in 
Europe between the discovery of America 
and the Thirty Years’ War. The present 
volume represents the culminating synthe- 
sis of this interest. 

In preparing this volume Professor 
Chudoba has examined original documents 
in the archives in Spain, Italy, France, 
Germany, Austria, and Bohemia. He does 
not claim io have produced a definitive 
work, but he has contributed a fresh view- 
point of the events ‘he describes and of the 
actions and opinions of the contemporary 
participants. The result is an analysis of 
the Spanish will to lead and to control the 
defense of Europe and of Christianity in 
Europe and in the Americas. 

The author writes: “The most puzzling 
aspect of the story of Spanish preponder- 
ance is the change of the battle fronts on -~ 
which the Spaniards were successively en- 
gaged; the change from the defense against 
the Turks, which had culminated in the 
victory of Lepanto, into the conflict with 
the Protestants, which resulted in the de- 
feat of Rocroi” (p. viii). 

“The one hundred ard twenty-five years 
covered by our story comprise an epoch 


-which to many an observer may seem ‘a 


time of transition. Old institutions were 
abolished, and new were created. Every- 
thing was on the move. The age which 
saw the quiet religious reformations and 
the Thirty Years’ War was an age in which 
hardly. anything appeared permanent... . 
The epoch of Spanish preponderance, how- 
ever, has remained outstanding precisely 
because of its agitated course, of which the 
pandemonium of the Thirty Years’ War 
was the culminating point.” “Compared 
with the epic of Spanish conquests in 
Mexico, in Peru, in Chile, and in Cali- 
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fornia, ours is perhaps a less adventurous 
narrative. The romantic haze of the high 
seas and of distant unknown countries is 
certainly absent from it. Nevertheless, it 
has other qualities that make it none the 
less interesting. What it lacks in risky 
undertakings of sailors and explorers it 
possesses in ambitious designs of kings and 
ministers. And the daring of the conquis- 
tadors is more than equaled by the in- 
trepid faith of the protagonists on the Eu- 
ropean stage. The discovery and coloniza- 
tion of America has certainly immense 
Importance for the subsequent expansion 
of Christian civilization. But the con- 
temporaneous happenings in Europe were 

shaping and determining that civilization.” 
' This study contains the portraits of the 
great actors of the sixteenth century, not 
the least of whom were Charles V and 
Philip If. It constitutes an interesting and 
intelligent approach to an oft-told tale. 
Moreover, the author has produced a co- 
ordinated story of Spanish and European 
backgrounds which can be read with profit 
by all students of the history of Spain in 
America. 

A. Curtis Witcus 
University of Florida 
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CALDWELL, JoHN C., in collaboration with 
Lesley Frost. The Korea Story. Pp. 
xii, 180. Chicago: Henry Regnery Com- 
pany, 1952. $3.00. 

Here is a hard-hitting account of events 
in Korea between the end of World War 
II and June 25, 1950, the date of the 
North Korean invasion of South Korea 
It is written in simple, straightforward 
prose and appears to have been designed 
for the general reader The author, John 
C. Caldwell, was born in China of an 
American missionary family which had 
been engaged in this activity for several 
generations. His is “a story of great op- 
portunities not seized upon, of mistakes 
made and not corrected... [and] is in 
many respects an aftermath of our tragic 
mistakes in China.” The result of this 
series of blunders is, in Mr. Caldwell’s 
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opinion, the betrayal of the Koreans with 
tragic consequences to the United States. 

Together with his Korean-born wife, also 
the child of American missionaries, Cald- 
well helped to establish a United States 
Information Service in Korea, assisted in 
directing South Korea’s first democratic 
election, and worked among the numerous 
refugees from North Korea who used to 
stream over the Thirty-Eighth Parallel in 
the days before the fighting commenced in 
1950. 

Despite the presence of a horde of 2.000 
Americans (some of whom were “misfits, 
security risks, and incompetents, not to 
mention alcoholics and homosexuals”) to 
staff the American Mission in Korea, the 
net results of their labors was a huge fail- 
ure which played its part in bringing on the 
war and which threatens ultimately to lead 
to the loss of all Asia. Appalling political 
stupidity, widespread weakening of mo- 
rality, and sheer lack of organization com- 
bined to produce this debacle. 

The chief target of the author’s criticism 
is the State Department at whose door- 
step he unhesitatingly lays the blame for a 
most dismal performance by the Ameri- 
cans in Korea. His charges are serious 
and not few in number. For example, he 
asserts that the State Department was in- 
formed two years before the invasion that 
the Chinese Communists would enter any 
conflict between North and South Korea. 
He is most unsympathetic toward State’s 
efforts to picture to the American people 
the reason for China’s entering the conflict 
as dve to its security being menaced. Fur- 
thermore, he holds that it was a tragedy 
for the, State Department to take over 
American operations in Korea at a time 
when the Department was still full of 
“the same naive notions that had already 
lost us China.” 

Caldwell bemoans the failure to have 
presented the aims and ideals of the United 
States strongly and intelligently enough and 
feels that, at the same time, we neglected 
to understand the culture and inherent na- 
ture of the people with whom we were 
dealing. This combination of a firm pres- 
entation of our position and a sympathetic 
comprehension of the way of life of the 
people with whom we are dealing is, in the 


author’s opinion, the key to a successful 
American foreign policy, something our op- 
erations in Korea were woefully inadequate 
to achieve. Alien peoples can never be 
understood if they are considered to «be 
“gooks” who are unfit for association. It 
ig a strong point in Caldwell’s bill of par- 
ticulars that all Americans were forbidden 
to eat in any Korean restaurant or home 
and that Korean hotels and homes were 
off-limits to all American personnel. 

The book, as can be seen from the 
above, is essentially critical although con- 
structive suggestions are made from time 
to time. Favorable things are said about 
the work of the missionaries in Korea, both 
Protestant and Catholic, and General Mac- 
Arthur appears to be deeply admired by the 
author. Whether you like something as 
unpalatable as this fare or not, you must 
conclude that it provides considerable food 
for serious reflection. 

Tuomas H. D. MAHONEY 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Riccs, Freen W. Formosa Under Chinese 
Nationalist Rule. Pp. ix, 195. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1952. 
$2.75. 


Formosa has been under the rule of the 
Chinese Nationalists since 1945. Until 
1949, when the fortunes of the civil war 
in China compelled the retirement of the 
National Government from the mainland 
to Formosa, the island was governed as a 
province under provincial officialdom ap- 
pointed from the mainland. After 1949 it 
had to support both the National Govern- 
ment and its armies and its own provincial 
establishment brought immediately under 
the eye of the National Government. The 
new situation raised two questions: (1) 
whether Formosa under Chinese Nation- 
alist rule could maintain such a dual re- 
gime, developing and maintaining sufficient 
strength to prevent Communist conquest 
of the island; and (2) whether the Na- 
tionalists could organize and develop For- 
mosa sufficiently so that it could serve as 
a base from which they could operate to 
overthrow the Communist regime on the 
mainland. 

The author of “Formosa Under Nation- 
alist Rule” presents an analysis of and 
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data on Formosa since 1945 designed to 
establish a basis for finding an answer to 
these questions, from the military (Part I, 
Ch. 2), the political (Part II, Chs. 3-4), 
the economic (Part III, Chs. 5~8), and 
the social (Part IV, Ch. 9) points of view. 
Under all four heads he presents a dis- 
illusioning analysis of the use made of 
power by the early regimes, but finds mili- 
tary, political, economic, and social im- 
provement since 1950. This has resulted 
from a combination of reform and Ameri- 
can assistance and the method of adminis- 
tering it. 

The continuing importance of the Ameri- 
can assistance to the Formosa economy, 
however, raises a serious question as to 
whether or not, even if improvement con- 
tinues as a result of new Nationalist poli- 
cies, Formosa itself can develop enough 
economic strength to support a continental 
invasion. If it cannot, the present verdict 
of the civil war can be reversed (1) only 
if the Nationalists can re-establish them- 
selves among mainland Chinese, on the ba- 
sis of their record on Formosa, as a satis- 
factory alternative to Communist rule, or 
(2) if the United States gives sufficient ad- 
ditional assistance to the Nationalists to 
enable them to stage a successful invasion 
of the mainland. The answer to the ques- 
tion, if there is any answer available in 
advance, can best be found in the sort of 
analytical study that Mr. Riggs has made 
in this volume. 

The book, it should be noted in conclu- 
sion, has the merit of giving the reader the 
Nationalist view directly through state- 
ments and reports which constitute ap- 
pendixes to the text itself. 

- Harotp M. VINACKE » 

University of Cincinnati 


FITZGERALD, CHARLES Patrick. Revolu- 
tion in China. Pp. ix, 290. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1952. $4.50. 
Professor Fitzgerald or Canberra Univer- 

sity has written a stimulating, if somewhat 

controversial, book about the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic towards which he seems fa- 
vorably disposed. Reference to authority 
or other source material has been deliber- 
ately omitted so that at best the book is 
only an expression of opinion based in 
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some measure upon personal experience. 
It is written in more of a journalistic than 
scholarly style. For example, the author 
says that, at the time of the Opium War, 
“The Westerners banged heavily upon the 
barred door of the Chinese world; to the 
amazement of all, within and witaout, the 
great structure, riddled by white ants, 
thereupon suddenly collapsed leaving the 
surprised Europeans still holding the door 
handle” (p. 18). 

The main thesis, which appears correct, 
is that Chinese history teaches that China 
can be ruled successfully only when the 
rulers have the suppcrt of both the peas- 
ants and the scholars. As the Communists 
seem to have had this support, the author 
is convinced that they will concinue to 
dominate because “to suppose that a Chi- 
nese party [Chiang] which could not re- 
tain power when all was in its hand could 
now regain it with limited foreign support, 
is to fly in the face of all history and, in- 
deed, of common sense” (p. 213). To this 
reviewer, it seems a little premature to be 
so certain that the Communists will retain 
for long the voluntary support of the 
scholar (who by this time may have lost 
his intellectual freedom and become some- 
what disillusioned) or even of the peasant 
(who may by now be heavily taxed). 

The Kuomintang is painted too black 
and is criticized for “the attempt to mod- 
ernize China without interfering with the 
land system, the endeavour to fit some rags 
of Confucian doctrine to a party dictator- 
ship which itself was supposed to be tempo- 
rary, to deny the practice of democracy and 
still pretend to be preparing the people for 
it, to proclaim and teach nationalism and 
yield to the national eremy” (p. 73). No 
credit is given the Kuomintang for the 
mass education technique of James Yen to 
which approving reference is made, or for 
the New Life Movernent or numerous 
other progressive activities for which ‘it 
was responsible. On the other hand, the 
Communists seem to be painted too white 
(or “red”) when it is said: “Towards indi- 
vidual members of the people, the Com- 
munist is kindly, courteous, helpful and 
indulgent ... the nature of the Commu- 
nist good works is as closely related to the 
central doctrine of their faith as Christian 
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charity is to the Sermon on the Mount” 
(p. 150). One may perhaps be permitted 
to observe in accordance with the Chinese 
doctrine of Yin and Yang that the “coin 
may have two sides.” 

The author properly indicates that Rus- 
sian communism is based upon the worker 
while Chinese communism is founded upon 
the peasant, the scholar being considered 
the “brain worker.” He also asserts that 
communism in Asia is more national, and 
not so much interested in world revolution 
as in the expulsion of the foreign imperial- 
ist; that the strength of Chinese commu- 
nism is derived in large part from frus- 
trated nationalism; and that Mao has been 
able to accept or decline Russian advice at 
will, An attempt is also made to prove 
that the interests of America and China 
are now in conflict while those of Soviet 
Russia and China coincide. Whether or 
not one agrees with Professor Fitzgerald, 
his “book is exceedingly interesting and 
should be read by all those who want to 
hear all opinions before passing any judg- 
ment upon Communist China. 

ALBERT E. KANE 

Washington, D. C. 


De Gaury, GERALD. The New State of 
Israel. Pp. 260. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1952. $3.95. 


The establishment in 1948 of the State 
of Israel aroused a great deal of enthusi- 
asm in all parts of the world not only 
among Jews. Since then much of this en- 
thusiagsm has died down. Attempts to re- 
vive it by means of euphemistic propaganda 
seem to be not too successful. 

It might be that a sober and unbiased 
statement of facts will be better able to 
enhance understanding and in this way pro- 
duce more satisfactory results. A state- 
ment of this kind is Gerald de Gaury’s 
The New State of Israel, which confines 
itself to a well-documented description of 
how the New State actually works. In 
this sense, the book offers itself as an up- 
to-date compendium on the Constitution 
and the political system of Israel; its lead- 
ing government agencies, such as the Min- 
istries of Interior and Justice; its religious 
organizations; its education and health sys- 
tem; its finances and economics; its de- 
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fense and military forces; its industry; its 
agriculture, fisheries, irrigation, and for- 
estry; its transport and communication 
network; and its cultural life. 

Two main issues emerge from this de- 
scription: unprecedented immigration and 
unbalanced economy with its concomitants, 
excess of import over export and ramp- 
ant inflation. The trouble with these two 
issues, De Gaury states, is that they exist 
together. “There are not enough goods for 
export or consumption, and there are too 
many people...” (p. 161). Since immi- 
gration, even if it might be somewhat 
dammed for a time, has to continue, Mr. 
De Gaury sees the problem as “very nearly 
insoluble.” It probably is insoluble in 
terms of any normal economy. But the 
very circumstances under which the small 
country won its independence in a battle 
against overwhelming enemy forces show 
that what happens in Israel may not be 
measured against normal standards. In 
spite of all disenchantment, there still is 
a dreamlike air about Israel. The country 
is young, and so are its people; the spirit 
of utmost sacrifice is still alive; there is a 
strong will to make a go of it, as well as 
enough intelligence to support it; and 
there is an undaunted optimism which ex- 
presses itself in the phrase most common 
today in Israel: “Yihye tov,” or: “It will 
be all right.” Even a sober observer like 
Mr. De Gaury apparently cannot escape 
the contagion of the dreamlike quality of 
this optimism. For after having reviewed 
all the encouraging as well as the “almost 
alarming” prospects of the new state he 
still expresses his belief in a saving Deus- 
ex-machina. “History [he concludes], not 
economics, suggest that Israel will neither 
be destroyed by inflation nor immediately 
expand in the Middle East” (p. 173). 

HENRIK F. INFIELD 

Group Farming Research Institute 

Poughkeepsie, New, York 


SCHECHTMAN, Josera B. The Arab Refu- 
gee Problem. Pp. xi, 137. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1952. $3.00. 


This volume is an expansion of -Dr. 
Schechtman’s study Arab Refugees: Facts 
and Figures and Resettlement Prospects 


made in 1949. Much of the material elso 
appeared in the publication The Arab Refu- 
gee Problem which was submitted to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
in December 1951, and sponsored by a 
large number of prominent Americans. 
This is therefore largely a repetition of 
material already made known by earlier 
studies of the same author. 

The book contains ten chapters which 
follow a chronological order. Chapter I, 
the Arab Mass Flight, lays the blame for -~ 
the refugee problem on Arab leaders. 
Chapter II quotes various sources on the 
numbers of refugees. Chapter LI states 
that repatriation is impossible, and a fait 
accompli in redistribution in Arab states 
must be accepted. Chapters IV-VII trace 
the efforts at United Nations negotiation 
over the thorny problem of repatriation 
versus resettlement in new areas and con- 
clude that Arab refugees will be happier if 
they do not return to Israel. Chapter VITI 
argues that the Arab states need the refu- 
gee manpower and would do wisely by ab- 
sorbing them. The last two chapters con- 
cern Arab refugee property in Israel and 
the new impasse which developed at the 
Paris United Nations session in 1951. 

Dr. Schechtman’s book should be read ` 
along with another appearing about the 
same time on the same subject. It is 
Fayez A. Sayegh’s pamphlet The Palestine 
Refugees (1951), which follows somewhat 
similar forms in studying this problem. 
Both books are highly documented and re- 
plete with footnotes and give the same ap- 
pearance of scholarly objectivity. Yet in 
their judgments and conclusions they are 
at opposite poles. The only conclusion 
that the thoughtful reader can reach is that 
a process .of selectivity appears in the 
choice of materials. So much has been 
said by so many different speakers and 
writers that almost any conclusion could be 
“proven” by references selected from the 
mass of quotations—many of them by ir- 
responsible authors——which form the raw 
research material on the Arab refugee 
problem. 

An earlier publication of Dr. Schecht- 
man’s, Population Transfers in Asia, pub- 
lished in 1949, has an interesting summary 
of various older ideas about ridding Pales- 
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tine of its Arab population. Dr. Schecht- 
man (pp. 116 ff.) quotes from the words 
of various writers beginning with Israel 
Zangwill in 1919, followed by Dr. Weiz- 
mann, David Ben Gurion, the new Zionists, 
Sir Norman Angell, Walter Clay Lowder- 
milk, John Gunther, Herbert Hoover, and 
others who all advocated, at one time or 
another previous to 1947, that the Arabs 
should be transferred out of Palestine and 
thus make way for a purely Jewish popula- 
tion. Referring to the principle of Arab- 
Jewish exchange of population, Dr. Schecht- 
man concludes: “It is the only construc- 
tive, long range solution. Other more 
orthodox solutions ... are in reality no 
solutions at all. They lead nowhere” (p. 
136). There one suspects is the dogma 
which governs the principle of selectivity 
when it comes to choosing source material. 
Therefore that material is collected which 
goes to prove this theory. He concludes 
this study by placing the blame for the 
present stalemate directly on the Western 
powers, who, he intimates, should impose 
and pay for the implementation of his 
solution on the Arab states. 
EDWIN M. WRIGHT 
Johns Hopkins University 
Washington, D. C. 


STRONG, WILLIAM Duncan, and CLIFFORD 
Evans, Je. Cultural Stratigraphy in the 
Viru Valley, Northern Peru: The Forma- 
tive and Florescent Epocis. Pp. xx, 373. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1952. $8.50. 


This book is an admirably thorough pres- 
entation of the results of a scientically con- 
trolled archeological survey and excava- 
tions. Typography is of the very best, 
far excelling the average archeological re- 
port. The 81 figures (many of them full 
page), 18 tables, 29 plates, three large de- 
tailed appendixes on Pottery Types, Plant 
Remains, and Textiles, the Bibliography, 
and the Index add up to a solid job. 

The greater part of the text, however, is 
for specialists in Peruvian archeology, pre- 
senting in full detail the results of the ex- 
cavations. Fortunately for the less cog- 
nizant, each section is followed by a 
resumé. The final chapters on “Cultural 
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Configurations in the Viru Valley .. .” and 
“Wider Cultural Relationships in Coastal 
Peru during the Formative and Florescent 
Epochs” embody the important results and 
conclusions of the authors and are the parts 
that will be most carefully read. 

The book presents the results of the work 
of the Columbia University Expedition in 
the- Viru Valley of northern Peru in 1946. 
This was one unit of the co-operative Viru 
Valley Project of the Institute of Andean 
Research. This Project envisioned the de- 
termination of the complete archeological 
history of this small valley. Expeditions 
from other collaborating institutions studied 
other temporal phases and are publishing 
their results. 

The Formative and Florescent Epochs of 
Peruvian pre-history were two of the earli- 
est phases, beginning with the introduction 
of maize and pottery and including the 
period of the maximum development of 
technique and art. The authors, probably 
wisely, refuse to assign dates, but less 
cautious students estimate the span as 
from 1250 B.C. to about A.D. 500. The 
best-known of the cultures of this period 
are Chavin, Salinar, and Mochica on the 
north ‘coast, Paracas and Nazca on the 
south. In the Viru Valley Guaflape en- 
compasses Chavin, and its Chicama Valley 
phase Cupisnique; Puerto Moorin is the 
local representative of Salinar; the earlier 
Mochica periods are replaced by Gallinazo, 
and the later ones represented by Huancaco. 
There seemed to be no temporal and prac- 
tically, no cultural break between the In- 
cipient Agricultural Period (as represented 
at Cerro Prieto) and Early Guafiape. The 
latter period is divided into Early, Middle, 
and Late. Maize and pottery were intro- 
duced in the Early Period, llamas in the 
Middle Period; there was marked cultural 
advance in the later periods. The Puerto 
Moorin (Salinar) Period seems to have 
been a relatively short one and not cer- 
tainly continuous with Guafape. In the 
Viru Valley the Gallinazo Culture was 
long, important, and probably derived from 
Salinar. The earlier Mochica periods are 
apparently missing in the Viru Valley where 
the Moche seem to have arrived as the re- 
sult of a sudden military conquest in full- 
blown or even decadent stage. The occu- 
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pation was brief and abruptly terminated, 
as if by some internal breakdown. 
J. ALDEN MASON 
University of Pennsylvania 


EaLy, Lawrence O. The Republic of 
Panama in World Affairs, 1903-1950. 
Pp. x, 207. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1952. $4.00. 

This little book is probably a condensa- 
tion of a doctoral dissertation in the field 
of history or of political science. There 
are eleven short chapters each followed by 
a long list of footnote references. These 
references, over 500 of them in total, cover 
some 30 pages, and an extensive bibliog- 
raphy and index 21 more. The exposition 
as such covers only about 150 pages. The 
book can be read in an evening by an in- 
formed and interested person. 

After a short introductory chapter the 
author covers the history of Panama’s par- 
ticipation in international poltical affairs 
during the half century since independence 
was gained in 1903. More specifically he 
deals with Panama’s position in the Inter- 
American system during the first two dec- 
ades of her national existence; her relations 
with other states during the First World 
Wars; her participation in the League of 
Nations, and in the Inter-American system 
during the years 1923-38; her relations 
with the United States, Germany, Japan, 
and other nations during the Second World 
War and her contribution to the war effort; 
her participation in the formation and work 
of the United Nations and in the Pan- 
American movement during the past few 
years. In the final chapter there is a brief 
discussion of present-day problems and 
prospects. 

While this study is more historical than 
analytical in character ıt is a well-inte- 
grated work and one which evidences a 
high level of scholarship. There is the 
meticulous handling of details and refer- 
ences which often characterizes a doctoral 
dissertation. The author is acutely aware 
of the stresses and strains in the relation- 
ships between Parama and the United 
States. He is sympathetic with the desire 
of Panama to maintain a position of full 
sovereignty despite the overpowering weight 
of the United States and the absolute 
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necessity of close co-operation between the 
two nations. Panama’s full support of all 
international organizations and her partici- 
pation in them has been stressed. The au- 
thor apparently believes that this is g re- 
flection of an almost instinctive feeling 
among Panamanian leaders that interna- 
tional organizations serve as a counterbal- 
ance to the influence of the United States; 
that Panama is somewhat less vulnerable if 
there is the possibility of appeal to an inter- 
national group if disputes arise with more 
powerful nations of the Americas. Still 
there is evidence in the history of Panama's 
participation in these groups that her lead- 
ers firmly believe in international co- 
operation quite aside from the possibility 
of immediate benefits. The author has 
named these leaders and followed in detail 
their work and influence in activities and 
decisions of various organizations. 

Despite the difficulties encountered in the 
years 1946-48 over the continued use of 
military bases by the United States on 
Panamanian territory the author feels that 
there is only “a lingering, latent antipathy 
toward the United States in Panama” and 
that it will not prevent full co-operation 
between the two countries in the ftture; 
also that Panama will continue loyally to 
support and participate in the work of the 
United Nations and the Organization of 
American States. 

D. M. PHELPS 

University of Michigan 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUC- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. Surinam: 
Recommendations for a Ten Year De- 
velopment Program. Pp. xxvi, 271. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1952. 
$5.00, 


For those who believe that colonies are 
invariably exploited by the governing coun- 
try and that they constitute an asset to the 
metropolitan power, Surinam stands as an 
object lesson to the contrary. Ever since 
1863 Surinam has had trade deficits, and 
for nearly every year of this period there 
were large budgetary deficits During the 
decade from 1931 to 1940, government ex- 
penditures exceeded revenues by an average 
of 40 per cent. The budgetary deficits were ` 
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met by contributions by the Netherlands 
government. While economic conditions 
have improved markedly during the past 
decade, largely as-a result of the rapid 
rise in the production of bauxite, Surinam 
is still an economically backward country. 

The people of the dependency quite 
naturally felt themselves neglected by the 
Netherlands. In the Netherlands there 
prevailed a feeling of hopelessness about 
the future of ther Western dependency. 
Plans for the ecohomic development of 
Surinam were repeatedly advanced and 
government surveys made, but all to no 
avail. In 1947, the Dutch government 


established a Prosperity Fund with a grant. 


of 40 million guilders, to promote the eco- 
nomic and social development of Surinam. 
Part of the fund was used to establish a 
Planning Bureau whose function is the 
formulation of proposals for a development 
program. The Bureau prepared a prelimi- 
nary report for a ten-year development 
program, which was submitted to the In- 
ternational Bank for suggestions. The 
Bank thereupon sent a mission to Surinam 
to examine its present economy and its 
potentialities for development. With the 
help of the Mission’s report, the Bureau 
will formulate a definite ten-year program. 
The International Bank may be called upon 
to help finance a part of the program. 

Surinam, with an area of over 55,000 
square miles and a population of little 
more than 200,000 people with a low per 
capita annual income, is definitely an un- 
derdeveloped country. , Can its standard of 
living be raised by a long-term economic 
program? The Mission believes that by 
the reconditioning of existing farm lands, 
the opening up of new lands, the extension 
of cattle-breeding and fisheries’ production, 
and the development of the country’s im- 
mense forest resources, Surinam could, 
within a decade, put an end to its de- 
pendence on external subsidies and grants 
while not only maintaining the present 
standard of living but slightly increasing it 
each year. The recommended measures 
would require a public expenditure of about 
$53 million. 

Colonialism, except in the Soviet satellite 
countries, is practically dead, but the social 
and: economic problems of the former 
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colonial areas remain. The West is now 
determined to solve these problems by co- 
operative effort. We have here an example 
of the new determination and procedure. 
AMRY VANDENBOSCH 
University of Kentucky 


May, Stacy, Just FAALAND, ALBERT R. 
Kocu, Howarp L. Parsons, and CLAR- 
ENCE SENIOR. Costa Rica: A Study in 
Economic Development. Pp. xiv, 374. 
New York: The Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1952. $3.00. 


This book is the report of a study mis- 
sion sent out in 1950 by the Twentieth 
Century Fund to assess the degree of 


-economic development in Costa Rica and 


to suggest measures for improvement, with 
special reference to those which might in- 
volve outside assistance. This study is the 
third in a postwar series, the others dealing 
with Turkey and Brazil. 

The introductory section of the report 
includes a rather general description of 
Point Four, a plea for case studies such as 
this one, and a brief sketch of the Costa 
Rican economy. The bulk of the report, 
including nine of the twelve chapters, sur- 
veys the economy and economic policy, 
stressing resources, problems, and projects. 
This survey encompasses agriculture; other 
extractive industries; manufacturing and 
processing; utilities and commerce; health 
and welfare; foreign trade and payments; 
capital investment and savings; and bank- 
ing policy, government finance, and foreign 
exchange. The concluding chapter contains 
the mission’s conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, which urge a development program 
calculated to increase the efficiency of agri- 
culture and to diversify the economy. 
Costa Rica would bear the primary re- 
sponsibility, but foreign assistance would 
also be needed. 

This report is a useful description of the 
Costa Rican economy, and it is also a 
careful if occasionally discursive analysis 
of that nation’s economic problems and 
what can be done to solve them. This 
remains true despite the rather uneven 
quality of the chapters dealing with specific 
sectors of the economy, and the generally 
unquestioning attitude shown by the au- 
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thors toward the performance of foreign 
capital. 

Despite the substantial merits of this 
report, it may not wholly merit the label 
of case study. The authors do rather 
casually explain their selection of Costa 
Rica as a case, but this explanation tends 
to make that nation far from representative 
—especially in its democratic political and 
social structure. The report, as a case 
study, also lacks focus. There is much 
detail but little generalization, and the 
reader learns more about Costa Rica than 
about the basic problems which she and 
many other countries confront. Neither 
is this analysis a case study in the applice- 
tion of Point Four, although that program 
is extensively discussed at the beginning of 
the book, mentioned again in the final chap- 
ter, and referred to incidentally throughout. 
One feels that’ this emphasis is somewhat 
contrived and that the report would be 
about the same if Point Four did not exist. 

C. Appison HICKMAN 

University of Ilinois 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR © 


‘Sir: 

Professor Conwey Zirkle has been kind 
enough to send me a carbon of his review 
of my book Darwin, Competition, & Co- 
operation. This review seems to me sọ 
wrongheaded I should be obliged to you 
if you will permit me to comment upon it. 

Professor Zirkle attributes to nineteenth- 
century “conservative religious groups” the 
view that the “ ‘Nature’ of the evolution- 
ists was ‘red in tooth and claw,’” and elso 
the view that “Natural selection or the 
struggle for existence was ...a sort of 
gladiatorial combat.” May I point out 
that “Nature” was pictured as “red in 
tooth and claw” by Tennyson even before 
Darwin’s Origin of Species was published, 
and that natural selection as a gladiatorial 
combat was the.image coined and used by 
Thomas Henry Huxley. As for natural 
selection being attacked by the Commu- 
nists, it was welcomed with such enthusiasm 
by Kar] Marx that he thought of dedi- 
cating Das Kapital to Darwin. In 1860 
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Marx reported to LaSalle and later declared 
to Engels, “Darwin’s book is very im- 
portant and serves me as a basis in natural 
selection for the class struggle in history.” 
One of the gods of the Communist pan- 
theon has always been Darwin. What con- 
temporary Communists abhor is not Dar- 
winism, but Neo-Darwinism. 

In my book I have stated the theory 
of natural selection in terms which, I be- 
lieve, most contemporary biologists, living 
outside the orbit of Communist domination, 
accept. Professor Zirkle makes no refer- 
ence to this, but on the other hand concen- 
trates his attention upon putting me in the 
camp of the Lysenkoists, whom I took par- 
ticular pains to repudiate, and he does so | 
in a particularly objectionable manner, not 
by direct assertion, but by association. 

I am berated for citing the conclusions 
of biologists and not the evidence they have 
collected. Does Professor Zirkle question 
the soundness of these conclusions? If he 
does not, what point is there to citing the 
evidence in a book which claimed to be no 
more than an essay calculated to induce the 
reader to hang a question mark on a theory 
which he has, perhaps, too long taken for 
granted? In the book the nature of the 
evidence is made quite clear, and the con- 
clusions of the authorities cited by me were 
presented as evidence of the fact that 
leading contemporary biologists challenge 
the soundness of certain of Darwin’s origi- 
nal views. In essence, the evidence pro- 
duced in the book is calculated to show 
that the Darwinian concept of natural se- 
lection put the whole understanding of the 
evolutionary process out of focus because 
too much emphasis was p:aced on an un- 
defined competition and not enough at- 
tention given to co-operation and other 
factors. i 

Finally, in a journal which attracts so 
many readers from the social sciences Pro- 
fessor Zirkle says nothing of the historical 
sociological discussion which the book con- 
tains concerning the origin of Malthusian- 
Darwinian ideas and their extraordinary re- 
ception in the world of the nineteenth 
century. If Professor Z:rkle’s piece is a 
review, then this letter is a Greek tragedy. 

' M. F ASHLEY MONTAGU 

Rutgers University 
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